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CHAP.  I. 

1792—1793. 

THE  CONVENTION,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

The  French  revolution  is  apt  to  present  itself  to  the  eye 
as  a  hideous  spectre.  We  behold  and  tremble.  We  are  ap¬ 
palled  by  its  monstrous  aspect,  and  too  deeply  stricken  with 
horror  to  regard  it  fixedly,  with  scrutiny  and  patience.  Could 
we  but  do  so,  the  phantom  would  lose  much  of  its  shadowy 
character;  and  although  naught  can  wash  away  its  crimes 
and  blood,  it  would  at  least  appear  but  an  earthly  and  human 
phenomenon,  the  nature  and  causes  of  which  we  might  per¬ 
ceive  and  store  up  as  the  precious  materials  of  wisdom. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  revolution  has  been  treated  as  the 
spectre,  and  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity.  The 
imagination  alone  has  seized  upon  its  prominent  horrors. 
Even  those,  who  have  deigned  to  seek  for  a  cause,  have 
found  it  in  some  collateral  or  subordinate  circumstance.  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  duke  of  Orleans  or  Pitt 
in  that  of  Others,  prepared  and  brought  about  the  great  ca¬ 
tastrophe  ;  whilst  others  again  are  satisfied  to  cast  the  entire 
blame  on  the  fickleness  and  cruelty  of  man  born  upon  the 
French  soil.  Scarcely  has  a  distinction  been  made  betwixt 
the  revolution  and  its  excesses.  Freedom  itself  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  stigma,  and  made  answerable  for  that 
mass  of  guilt  and  folly,  which  its  enemies  were  mainly  in¬ 
fluential  in  producing. 

The  most  fatal  circumstance  of  the  epoch  was  foreign  in- 
erference,  fatal  alike  in  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  it 
occasioned.  Reliance  on  foreign  support  caused  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  noblesse,  as  well  as  the  temporizing,  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  the  insincere,  policy  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  Had 
king  and  aristocracy  been  obliged  to  confine  their  views  to 
France,  they  would  either  have  from  the  first  submitted 
frankly,  in  which  case  power  could  never  have  descended 
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lower  than  the  ranks  and  opinions  of  the  constitutionalists ; 
or  they  would  have  stood  forth  in  open  and  in  civil  war,  an 
alternative  preferable  to  flight,  conspiracy,  and  massacre. 
The  monarch,  obedient  to  the  moderation  of  his  character, 
pursued  an  uncertain  career,  a  kind  of  medium  between  the 
extremes,  by  which  he  excited  irritation  and  popular  hatred, 
and  compelled  the  successive  parties,  which  in  the  assembly 
advocated  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  call  in  the  popular  force, 
first  to  their  support,  and  then  to  their  mastery.  Finally 
came  invasion ;  it  produced  the  10th  of  August,  and  render¬ 
ed  possible  the  massacres  of  September,  which  the  panic  and 
anticipated  vengeance  of  an  expiring  cause  could  alone  have 
executed. 

By  these  judgments  the  prudence  of  the  actors  is  arraign¬ 
ed,  not  the  honesty  or  justice  of  their  conduct.  Louis  cannot 
be  considered  criminal  for  endeavoring  to  recover  a  share  of 
his  authority,  or  even  for  leaguing  with  foreign  sovereigns 
for  this  end.  Yet  the  consideration  which  thus  spares  him 
from  censure  must  also  tend  to  excuse,  though  certainly  not 
to  exculpate,  those  who  counter-intrigued  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  interference  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchs  was  most  fatal  as  a  measure ;  but  who  can  say  that 
it  was  not  warranted  by  just  fears  for  themselves,  by  just  and 
generous  sympathy  for  Louis'? 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  the  old 
alliance  formed  under  Choiseul  betwixt  the  houses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon  still  subsisted.  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia 
were  the  powers  in  the  opposite  balance;  whilst  Russia, 
which  had  lately  made  an  abrupt  and  giant  intrusion  into  the 
European  confederacy,  stood  among  them  in  an  attitude  of 
sullen  and  selfish  independence.  This  power  had  compelled 
the  first  partition  of  Poland,  and  was  now  menacing  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  herself  the  rest  of  that  ill-fated  kingdom.  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia,  filled  with  congenial  alarm  at  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Russia  on  one  side,  and  the  moral  plague  of  jacobin¬ 
ism  rising  and  reflected  towards  them  like  a  mephitic  exha¬ 
lation  from  France  on  the  other,  agreed  to  sink  their  mutual 
jealousies,  and  come  to  a  closer  understanding.  The  emperor 
Leopold  could  not  but  be  anxious  to  relieve  his  sister,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  her  royal  consort,  from  the  cruel  position  in 
which  the  revolution  had  placed  them.  Frederick  William, 
less  touched  with  sympathy,  was  still  anxious  to  profit  by  the 
supposed  weakness  and  disorganization  of  France.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Prussia  had  not  yet  reached  its  natural  development; 
its  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  inheriting  the  renown 
of  the  great  Frederick,  was  an  instrument  of  power  too  su- 
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preme  to  be  allowed  to  remain  idle.  Whilst  Leopold,  there¬ 
fore,  was  anxious  to  form  a  wide  alliance,  in  which  all  Europe 
was  to  join,  in  order,  by  its  imposing  force,  without  an  actual 
war,  to  fright  back  France  into  the  ways  of  moderation  and 
loyalty,  the  king  of  Prussia  aimed  at  unfolding  the  banner  of 
the  great  Frederick,  and  carving  for  himself  new  territories 
with  the  sword.  The  sovereigns  met  at  the  castle  of  Pilnitz 
in  the  summer  of  1791.  The  count  d’ Artois,  together  with 
one  or  two  leading  emigrants,  were  present.  And  hence  was 
issued  the  famous  declaration  in  which  the  finger  of  menace 
was  held  up  against  France,  and  which  sought  to  awe  a  great 
nation  with  such  significant  reproof  as  is  used  towards  a  Ho¬ 
ward  child. 

This  served  but  to  rouse  the  pride  of  the  national  assembly, 
and  to  afford  the  demagogues  of  Paris  an  ample  theme  of  decla¬ 
mation  against  the  tyrants  of  Europe.  The  mild  menace  of 
Leopold  produced  an  effect  precisely  the  contrary  of  that  in¬ 
tended.  The  French  ministry  was  compelled  to  assume  a 
tone  of  arrogance  equal  to  that  of  its  enemies.  Explanation 
was  sought  and  answered  by  demands  to  which  no  king,  much 
less  a  republican  government,  immediately  responsible  for 
any  insult  allowed  to  be  offered  to  the  national  pride,  could 
possibly  submit.  War  was  the  consequence.  It  was  declared ; 
but  active  measures  for  prosecuting  it  were  not  taken,  until 
the  emperor  Francis  succeeded  to  his  father  Leopold  in  the 
spring  of  1792. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  same  year,  Dumouriez,  then 
minister,  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  assuming  the  offensive, 
and  invading  Belgium,  a  country  in  which  insurrection  had 
been  but  lately  quelled  and  imperfectly  extinguished.  The 
French,  he  reasoned,  would  rally  to  them  the  powerful  body 
of  the  malcontents ;  and  the  weak  state  of  the  Flemish  for¬ 
tresses,  dismantled  by  the  emperor  Joseph,  presented  no  ob¬ 
stacle  to  invasion  :  Luxembourg  and  Namur  were  in  fact  the 
only  towns  capable  of  making  serious  resistance.  If  the 
project  of  Dumouriez  was  bold,  the  mode  in  which  he  pur¬ 
posed  to  execute  it  savored  of  the  inexperience  of  the  time. 
The  military  critics  of  Napoleon’s  school  smile  with  pity  on 
his  plan  of  dividing  his  small  force  into  four  columns,  which 
he  called  armies,  each  to  invade  upon  a  different  point.  This 
was  still  more  faulty  with  young  troops,  who  gather  confi¬ 
dence,  when  acting  in  numbers  and  in  mass.  Then  the  gene¬ 
rals  charged  to  execute  Dumouriez’s  orders  were  little  inclined 
to  them ;  neither  Rochambeau  nor  La  Fayette  approved  of 
the  plan  of  campaign.  The  result  was  total  failure.  Two  of 
the  divisions,  struck  with  a  panic  at  sight  of  the  foe,  turned 
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and  fled.  Theobald  Dillon,  who  commanded  one,  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  troops  in  the  streets  of  Lille.  Thus,  in  the  army, 
as  in  the  capital,  panic  produced  those  acts  of  ferocity  and 
crime  which  must  for  ever  sully  the  pages  of  the  national  his- 
tory. 

After  this  unpromising  commencement  of  the  war,  politica 
and  private  dissensions  occupied  he  French  generals,  and  par 
alyzed  their  armies.  Dumouriez,  after  ousting  his  colleague 
from  the  ministry,  was  compelled  himself  to  retire.  La  Fay 
ette  turned  his  attention  more  against  the  Jacobins  in  Paris 
than  against  Austrians  or  Prussians.  He  expostulated  with 
the  assembly  by  letter  and  in  person.  After  the  10th  of  Au¬ 
gust  he  took  upon  him  to  resist  the  government  established 
by  that  revolution  ;  and,  failing  to  prevail  on  his  soldiers,  was 
obliged  to  fly,  accompanied  merely  by  his  staff  He  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  detained  by  them  for  a 
long  time  in  the  prisons  of  Olmutz.  The  dexterous  Dumou¬ 
riez  had  known  how  to  profit  by  these  blunders  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  La  Fayette.  On  quitting  the  ministry,  he  had  joined 
the  army  as  lieutenant-general,  and  was  intrusted  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  command.  Here  he  contrived  to  thwart  the  plans  and 
disobey  the  orders  of  La  Fayette,  a  circumstance  that  endear¬ 
ed  him  to  the  now  dominant  party  in  the  convention ;  and 
Dumouriez  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 

The  allies  in  the  meantime  had  not  shown  any  activity  in 
profiting  by  the  dissensions  and  disorganization  of  the  French. 
The  emperor  Francis,  having  but  lately  ascended  his  throne, 
had  not  sufficiently  matured  his  preparations ;  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  far  advanced  ere  the  campaign  commenced.  On  the 
25th  of  July  was  issued  the  famed  manifesto  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  summoning  the  French  to  return  to  their  alle¬ 
giance.  It  concluded  by  threatening  that  if  the  chateau  of 
the  Tuilleries  was  forced  or  insulted,  or  any  violence  offered 
to  the  royal  family,  the  emperor  and  king  would  take  exem¬ 
plary  vengeance  by  delivering  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military 
execution  and  total  subversion.  This  imprudent  threat  indi¬ 
cated  the  very  time  that  could  most  fully  set  it  at  naught :  in 
a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  manifesto  at  Paris,  the  Tuil¬ 
leries  were  stormed,  and  the  king  hurled  from  his  throne  into 
a  dungeon.  The  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August  was  the 
reply  of  the  Parisians  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  or  rather  to 
Calonne,  who  had  drawn  up  the  document.  The  rapid  march 
of  an  overwhelming  army  upon  the  French  capital  could  alone 
have  given  weight  or  sense  to  so  haughty  a  menace. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick,  however,  had  not  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force.  His  army,  including  the  corps  of  emigres,  did  not 
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exceed  80,000  men,  whilst  the  Austrians,  prepared  to  support 
him  on  the  right  and  left,  did  not  muster  half  the  stipulated 
number.  The  failure  of  this  invasion  is  universally  and  ex¬ 
clusively  attributed  to  the  duke ;  whereas  a  great  part  of  the 
cause  lies  in  the  simple  fact,  that  the  potent  monarchies  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  thought  proper  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  France  with  no  greater  force  than  that  which  their  ene¬ 
mies  could  without  effort  oppose  to  them.  The  task  of  inva¬ 
sion  requires  something  more  than  equality  of  strength.  This 
the  duke  knew,  and  hence  the  feebleness,  the  incertitude,  the 
tardiness  of  his  operations. 

The  French  army  seemed  no  doubt  to  offer  itself  as  an  easy 
prey.  Its  first  feat  was  a  panic  flight.  It  was  distracted  by 
the  disorders  of  the  capital.  La  Fayette  tampered  with  his 
troops,  and  sought  to  array  them  against  the  anarchists.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  this,  he  fled,  and  the  army  remained  without  a  leader 
until  the  appointment  of  Dumouriez.  The  duke  of  Brunswick 
might  indeed  have  taken  advantage  of  this  disorganized  state 
of  the  French  army,  have  attacked  and  routed  the  portion  of 
it  under  La  Fayette.  A  Buonaparte  would  not  have  hesitated. 
The  duke,  over  wary,  feared  to  leave  the  smallest  fortress 
unreduced  behind  him.  He  laid  siege  to  Longwy,  took  it, 
then  invested  Verdun  with  the  same  success.  In  the  capture 
of  these  towns  was  spent  the  month  of  August ;  and  early  in 
September  Dumouriez,  promoted  to  the  chief  command,  was 
able  to  take  active  measures  of  defence. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  when  the  French  had  recovered 
unity  and  force,  under  a  talented  leader,  that  the  Prussian 
monarch  and  his  general  thought  fit  to  shake  off  dilatoriness, 
and  march  boldly  towards  the  capital.  The  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  indeed,  still  deprecated  the  hardihood  of  the  scheme, 
for  which  he  deemed  his  army  not  sufficiently  strong.  A 
month  previous,  it  would  have  been  more  practicable  ;  now, 
Dumouriez,  with  the  quick  eye  of  military  genius,  had,  by 
forced  marches,  occupied  all  the  passes  of  the  forest  of  Ar¬ 
gon  ne,  the  only  route  of  the  allied  army  towards  the  capital. 
French  historians  narrate  with  pride  the  occupation  of  these 
defiles  by  Dumouriez.  The  manoeuvre  is  represented  as 
something  miraculous  and  heroic,  and  as  having,  in  fact, 
saved  the  kingdom  from  invasion ;  and  yet,  in  a  few  days,  we 
find  the  Prussians  penetrating  through  them,  and  breaking 
without  difficulty  through  the  boasted  line  of  defence;  leaving 
Dumouriez  to  decamp,  and  repair  the  disaster  by  some  new 
stratagem.  The  grand  merit  of  that  general  was  his  moral 
courage.  When  all  his  countrymen  despaired  of  their  cause, 
— when  the  Parisian  legislature  meditated  a  retreat  behind 
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the  Loire,  and  the  Parisian  mob  made  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  last  use  of  their  sovereignty,  in  massacring  their 
imprisoned  enemies,  Dumouriez  never  once  lost  confidence. 
“  Argonne  is  the  French  Thermopylae,”  wrote  he ;  “  but  I 
shall  be  more  fortunate  than  Leonidas.”  The  ministry  wrote 
to  him  in  a  panic  to  retreat,  to  come  to  their  aid,  to  retire  be¬ 
hind  the  Marne.  Dumouriez  mocked  their  fears ;  and  even 
when  the  passages  of  the  Argonne  were  forced,  he  took  an¬ 
other  position  at  St.  Menehould,  and  summoned  the  several 
divisions  of  the  army,  scattered  by  the  Prussians,  having 
forced  their  lines,  to  rally  thither,  and  stand  again  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  The  tardiness  of  the  Prussians  here  again  saved  the 
French.  Strong  detachments  from  Metz  and  from  Lille  were 
allowed  to  join  Dumouriez;  who,  thus  reinforced,  determined 
to  hold  firm  in  the  camp  and  position  which  he  occupied,  and 
which  formed  a  line  of  heights  protected  by  the  Aisne  and  the 
Auve,  and  by  the  marshes  on  their  banks. 

The  road  to  Paris  was  indeed  open  to  the  Prussians,  if 
they  wished  to  leave  Dumouriez  in  their  rear  ;  but  their  ob¬ 
ject  was  now  to  capture  that  general  and  his  army.  With 
this  view  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  his  personal  order,  hastened 
forward  his  divisions  to  cut  oil  the  retreat  of  the  French,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  road  betwixt  them  and  the  capital.  Dispositions 
were  then  made  for  the  attack,  concerning  the  success  of 
which  the  monarch  was  sanguine,  and  his  general  by  no 
means  so.  The  latter,  however,  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
ardor  of  the  king,  and,  on  the  20th  of  September,  a  cannonade 
opened  on  both  sides,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  prelude  to 
an  engagement.  The  advanced  division  of  the  French  was 
at  Valmy,  an  eminence  surmounted  by  a  mill.  The  duke  of 
Brunswick  formed  his  troops  in  column  of  attack,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  carry  this  point  by  assault.  Despite  the  cannonade, 
the  Prussian  bayonets  already  glistened  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence ;  the  French  unmoved  showed  themselves  ready  for 
the  charge,  and  gave  vent  to  their  ardor  in  shouts  of  Vive  la 
nation !  This  bold  shout  was  sufficient  to  appal  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  awaken  all  his  doubts  of  success.  An  instant 
order  recalled  the  troops  that  were  on  the  point  of  attacking. 
The  assault  was  abandoned,  and  the  French  were  left  to  exul* 
in  the  irresolution,  if  not  in  the  pusillanimity,  of  their  antag 
onist.  Such  was  the  cannonade,  miscalled  the  battle,  of 
Valmy,  which,  however  unproductive  of  loss  or  of  glory, 
proved  as  decisive  as  a  victory  to  Dumouriez.  Henceforth  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussians,  the  unfulfilment  of  their  high  menaces 
and  schemes,  became  inevitable.  Unable  to  force  the  French 
position,  or  jeave  it  behind;  finding  it  difficult  to  support 
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themselves  m  an  enemy’s  country,  with  the  Argonne  betwixt 
them  and  their  magazines;  afflicted  by  disease  as  well  as 
want,  the  Prussians  commenced  their  retreat  ten  days  after 
the  affair  of  Yalmy.  There  were  some  attempts  made  at  ne¬ 
gotiation  ;  but  the  ruling  powers  at  Paris  would  listen  to  none 
whilst  an  enemy  trod  the  territory  of  France.  The  retreat 
of  the  Prussians,  who  but  a  few  days  since  menaced  Paris 
with  destruction,  was  inexplicable  to  Europe,  and  has  been 
accounted  for  as  proceeding  from  a  purchase  or  a  bribe.  The 
assertion  is  unproved  and  improbable.  The  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  retired  with  his  troops  towards  the  Rhine.  The  repub¬ 
licans  re-entered  Longwy  and  Verdun,  and  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  latter  town,  who  had  betrayed  attachment  to 
the  royal  cause,  suffered  under  the  guillotine ;  amongst  these 
victims  were  six  young  ladies,  who  had  offered  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  in  token  of  congratulation,  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

The  elections  for  the  new  assembly  were  taking  place  in 
the  meantime,  whilst  the  men  of  blood,  whom  their  audacity 
had  raised  to  power,  took  advantage  of  the  interregnum  to 
complete  the  work  of  massacre.  A  crowd  of  prisoners,  those 
more  especially  guilty  of  high  birth,  had  been  sent  to  Orleans, 
to  be  judged  by  a  court  established  there.  An  order,  or  rather 
a  band  of  ruffians,  was  dispatched  to  transfer  them  to  Paris. 
They  had  no  sooner  reached  Versailles,  on  their  road,  than  all 
the  noted  assassins  of  the  capital  hurried  thither,  to  perpetrate 
and  enjoy  a  renewal  of  the  massacres  of  the  2d  of  September. 
In  vain  was  Danton,  minister  of  justice,  applied  to  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoners.  He  refused  all  interference,  and  repulsed 
with  anger  each  mention  of  it.  The  cut-throats  found  no  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  seizure  of  their  prey,  and  the  unfortunate  pris¬ 
oners  of  Orleans  were  massacred  in  the  orangery  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Some  fifty  victims  were  too  few  to  glut  the  rage  of 
the  executioners,  and  they  accordingly  hurried  to  the  prisons 
of  Versailles  to  act  over  again  the  scenes  of  the  Force  and 
Conciergerie.  Commissaries,  at  the  same  time,  selected  by 
Danton,  set  forth  in  all  directions  from  the  capital,  bearing  as 
their  manifesto  a  bold  avowal  of  the  late  murders  of  the  aris¬ 
tocrats,  and  preaching  universally  the  simple  mandate  of  “  Go 
and  do  thou  likewise,”  to  the  provinces.  Pillage  was  included 
in  the  system  of  massacre.  The  spacious  halls  and  granaries 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  filled  with  the  spoil  of  the  nobles, 
who  had  been  arrested  or  slain :  even  the  depot  of  the  crown- 
jewels  was  broken  into,  and  much  of  its  precious  valuables 
carried  off.  Such  a  state  of  things  had  of  course  its  influence  in 
the  elections,  more  especially  of  the  capital,  where  not  to  be 
royalist,  but  to  be  moderately  republican,  brought  instant  de- 
Vol.  m.  b 
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nunciation  and  arrest.  Robespierre  and  Danton  were  the  first 
names  that  came  from  the  electoral  urn ;  the  famous  David, 
Legendre,  Collot  d’Herbois,  Philip  Egalite,  and  Marat  were 
their  colleagues.  The  members  elected  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
says  Thiers,  “  consisting  of  some  tradesmen,  a  butcher,  an 
actor,  an  engraver,  a  painter,  a  lawyer,  two  or  three  journal¬ 
ists,  and  a  fallen  prince,  did  not  ill  represent  the  confusion  and 
variety  of  personages  that  figured  in  this  great  capital.” 

The  national  convention  assembled  on  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  very  day  in  which  the  Prussians  quailed  at  Valmy, 
and  gave  up  victory  to  the  cause  of  republicanism.  The 
members  of  the  Gironde  had  been  all  returned,  and  even  their 
numbers  reinforced ;  so  indocile  as  yet  were  the  provinces  to 
the  rule  of  the  Jacobins.  The  Girondists  occupied  the  right 
of  the  assembly :  Robespierre  and  his  comrades  took  post  on 
the  upper  benches  of  the  left,  in  order  to  be  near  to  and  in 
communication  with  their  supporters,  the  noisy  audience  of 
the  public  galleries.  From  this  position  the  Jacobin  party 
were  called  the  Mountain,  whilst  those  members  who  filled 
the  middle  place,  both  with  respect  to  their  seats  and  princi¬ 
ples,  were  designated  the  Plain,  or  the  Marsh.  Barrere  was 
considered  the  chief  of  this  central  and  at  first  neutral  party ; 
principally  consisting  of  men  new  to  political  questions  or 
life,  and  whose  public  education  was  yet  to  be  completed. 
These  formed  the  majority  of  the  convention  :  on  their  votes 
and  leanings  evidently  depended  the  march  of  both  legislature 
and  government.  At  the  present  moment  they  were  inspired 
by  extreme  respect  for  the  Gironde.  Petion,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  that  party,  was  elected  president;  whilst  Verg- 
niaud,  Condorcet,  and  Brissot  filled  the  office  of  secretaries. 

The  first  decree  of  the  convention  was  that  abolishing  roy¬ 
alty,  on  the  motion  of  Collot  d’Herbois,  the  comedian ;  the 
next  was  to  do  away  with  the  old  courts  of  law,  to  declare 
that  all  judges  should  be  reappointed,  that  is,  elected ;  and 
that  there  was  no  need  of  having  studied  law  in  order  to  be  a 
judge.*  Immediately  after  broke  out  the  fierce  war  betwixt 
the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde,  the  most  inveterate  and  fatal 
that  the  annals  of  any  assembly  record,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  important  to  be  studied,  as  a  phase  which  every  revo¬ 
lution  in  its  downward  course  is  likely  to  present. 

In  common  with  the  Jacobins,  the  Gironde  had  warred  upon 
royalty  to  its  destruction.  Aristocracy  had  been  proscribed. 
Universal  equality  of  political  and  civil  rights  had  been  de- 


*This,  being  the  second  decree  of  the  convention,  preserved  the  raagis* 
tracy,  in  August,  1830,  from  sharing  the  fate  of  the  peerage,  and  incurring 
ipuration. 
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creed.  There  scarcely  remained  a  public  principle  on  which 
two  republican  parties  could  differ.  Personal  hatred,  however, 
supplied  any  want  of  the  kind ;  and  royalty  and  republicanism 
never  worked  each  other  such  mutual  ill  as  did  these  parties, 
the  colors  of  whose  political  creeds  differed  but  by  a  shade.  The 
Girondists  were  aristocratic  in  comparison  with  the  Mountain 
they  were  men  of  education  and  of  talent ;  men  who  did  no 
scorn  society,  and  who  would  have  adorned  it  even  in  the  re 
finement  of  monarchic  days.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  ex 
cite  the  hatred  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  whose  only  princi¬ 
ple  was  a  deep  and  rancorous  jealousy  of  all  social  distinction. 
Both  parties  courted  popular  favor,  and  pretended  to  lead  the 
popular  cause.  But  the  Girondists  were  merely  amateur 
democrats,  would-be  rabble,  not  tbe  actual  rabble  itself,  as 
Marat  and  his  tribe  were.  And  these  were  indignant  that 
men  respectable  in  birth  and  profession  should  dare  to  assume 
the  place  of  representatives  of  the  people.  Favorers,  as  the 
Gironde  were  to  a  certain  degree,  of  law  and  social  order, 
they  required  some  more  certain  and  congenial  support  than 
that  of  the  mob.  The  middle  classes,  united,  organized,  and 
armed,  would  have  been  their  natural  auxiliaries ;  but  the 
middle  classes  of  the  capital  had  supported  the  constitutional¬ 
ists,  or  feaillans,  and  with  them  had  been  crushed  by  the  Jaco¬ 
bins  and  Girondists  themselves,  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  legislative  assembly.  The  Gironde  had  favored  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  20th  of  June;  and  by  having  done  so,  by 
having  fatally  condescended  to  make  use  of  the  popular  arm, 
had  rendered  themselves  powerless  to  resist  the  movements 
of  either  the  10th  of  August  or  the  2d  of  September.  By  the 
same  fault  they  had  alienated  the  middle  classes  of  the  Paris¬ 
ians,  who  thenceforth  had,  either  in  timidity  or  zeal,  become 
blended  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jacobins.  Thus  had  the  Girond¬ 
ists  left  themselves  without  any  support  in  the  capital,  ex¬ 
cept  their  talents  and  the  rightness  of  their  views.  For  to 
compete  with  Robespierre  and  Danton  for  the  favor  of  the 
populace  was  now  a  vain  attempt,  most  vain,  since  these  lead¬ 
ers  had  indulged  the  mob,  even  to  satiety,  in  riot,  plunder, 
and  blood.  The  Girondists  had,  however,  a  numerous  body  of 
partisans  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  provinces;  and  to  bring 
a  chosen  band  of  these  to  protect  them  against  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  spirit  of  the  lower  orders  in  Paris,  became  one  of  their 
early  endeavors. 

Of  the  ministry,  or  the  executive  council,  established  on  the 
king’s  suspension,  the  Girondists  were  indeed  the  majority ; 
but  the  honest  simplicity  of  Roland  and  his  friends  was  over¬ 
matched  by  the  energy  of  Danton.  In  vain  did  Roland  pro- 
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test  against  the  daily  repeated  scene  of  massacre  and  spolia¬ 
tion  :  he  was  powerless,  minister  of  the  interior  but  in  name ; 
for  the  municipality  had  usurped  the  whole  of  the  judicial  and 
administrative  authority.  We  have  seen  the  legislative  as¬ 
sembly,  in  its  last  sittings,  cower  and  shrink  before  a  menace 
of  the  commune.  During  the  interval  of  the  elections,  this 
body  ruled  uncontrolled ;  and  those  friends  of  order  and  of 
law,  who  were  determined  to  combat  its  usurpations,  deferred 
the  bold  attempt  until  the  convention  should  have  assembled. 

The  Gironde  was  indignant  at  the  massacre  which  had  been 
perpetrated,  and  at  the  criminal  stain  cast  by  such  deeds  upon 
the  revolution.  To  wipe  this  away,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  these  acts  of  blood,  to  disarm  and  reprove  at  least,  if  not  to 
punish  the  perpetrators,  was  the  first  effort  of  the  party  now 
seated  on  the  right  of  the  assembly.  In  the  third  sitting  of 
the  convention,  Roland  read  his  report,  as  home  minister,  on 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  disorders  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
inevitable  weakness  of  the  government,  he  forcibly  described: 
“  The  confidence  of  a  free  people  in  its  governors  must  prove 
ever  the  chief  strength  and  safeguard  of  the  latter :  it  will  be 
sufficient  in  ordinary  times,  in  days  of  peace  and  order ;  but 
the  present,  unfortunately,  is  neither  a  peaceful  nor  an  ordi¬ 
nary  epoch.  Around  the  national  convention  the  influence  of 
Brunswick  is  felt  ;*  it  is  he  who  produces  tumults,  which  no 
administration  can  possess  confidence  sufficient  to  obviate  or 
quell.  There  is  need  then  of  force :  force  alone  can  put  down 
treason.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  National  Convention  ought 
to  surround  itself  with  an  armed  troop,  composed  of  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers,  disciplined  and  paid.” 

On  the  following  day  tidings  arrived  that  assassinations, 
similar  to  those  of  the  capital,  were  commencing  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  no  doubt  produced  by  the  circulars  and  instructions  of 
the  Jacobins.  The  choler  of  the  Gironde  instantly  burst  forth : 
and,  on  the  proposal  of  Buzot,  a  triple  decree  was  passed,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committeee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Prance  and 
of  the  capital;  to  prepare  a  law  against  the  provocation  to 
murder ;  and  also  a  plan  for  providing  a  guard,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  eighty-three  departments,  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  convention. 

In  this  first  outbreaking  of  the  storm  against  them  in  the 
convention,  Robespierre  and  his  friends  preserved  silence. 
They  raised  some  trifling  objections,  but  dared  not  to  oppose 


*  This  politic  use  of  Brunswick’s  name,  in  order  to  cast  odium  upon  the 
agitators,  was  imitated  by  the  Jacobins,  who  assailed  every  enemy  as  an 
emissary  of  Pitt.  There  was  little  need  of  the  bribes  of  either  Pitt  or 
Brunswick  to  incite  the  Parisian  rabble  to  insurrection  and  massacre 
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the  decree :  they  rather  seemed  to  affect  moderation,  and  to 
deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  Gironde.  In  this  party  were  sev¬ 
eral  who  thought  it  wisest  to  abandon  recrimination,  and  to 
establish  a  kind  of  amnesty  for  the  past  and  peace  for  the 
future,  which  might  reclaim  the  men  of  blood  to  the  path  of 
order  and  of  patriotism.  Petion  advised  this  plan  of  conduct; 
which  was  certainly  pusillanimous,  though,  perhaps,  not  un¬ 
wise,  considering  that  it  fell  in  perfectly  with  the  pacific  and 
timid  views  of  the  deputies  of  the  centre  or  Plain.  It  was 
little  practicable,  however;  for  the  anarchists  who  quailed 
and  remained  silent  in  the  convention,  recovered  audacity  and 
speech  in  the  Jacobin  club,  and  gave  free  vent  to  their  vin¬ 
dictive  fury. 

Lasource  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  member  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  party,  attended  the  jacobin  meeting,  and  heard  these 
denunciations,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  convention  were 
represented  as  seeking  to  excite  the  departments  against  the 
capital,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  liberty.  He  made  an 
instant  remark  thereon  to  his  neighbor  Merlin ;  observing, 
that  those  agitators  aspired  to  establish  a  dictatorship  in  their 
own  favor.  Merlin  of  Thionville,  having  been  a  liuissier,  or 
bailiff,  of  that  town,  was  a  bold,  uncompromising  Jacobin,  a 
very  Ajax,  as  the  revolutionists  called  him  in  their  tongue. 
He  stood  up  on  the  following  day  in  the  convention,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  Lasource  to  state  openly  and  prove  his  accusation. 
Lasource  did  not  shrink  from  avowing  his  opinion.  He  dread¬ 
ed,  he  said,  the  despotism  of  the  capital  and  its  agitators ;  he 
feared  to  see  Paris  become,  what  Rome  was  in  the  empire,  the 
tyrant  of  the  world,  while  itself  was  the  slave  of  sedition. 
Osselin  rose,  and  treated  the  fears  of  Lasource  as  chimerical : 
“  The  idea  is  absurd  :  that  any  one  here  should  aspire  to  the 
dictatorship  is  impossible.” 

“  ’Tis  not,  ’tis  not  impossible !”  exclaimed  Rebecqui,  deputy 
for  Marseilles.  “  I  assert  that  there  does  exist  a  party  in 
this  assembly  which  aspires  to  establish  the  dictatorship :  and 
the  chief  of  this  party — I  will  name  him — is  Robespierre !  ” 

Amidst  the  tumult  caused  by  this  denunciation,  Danton 
obtained  possession  of  the  tribune,*  and  endeavored  to  prevent 
these  dissensions  from  going  further.  To  avert  the  attack 
from  Robespierre,  he  spoke  of  himself,  “  who  had  served  the 
cause  of  liberty  with  all  the  energy  of  his  temperament ;” 
nd  of  Marat,  with  whom  indeed  he  affected  not  to  be  on 
terms  of  friendship;  but  whose  violence  he  represented  as 


*  A  kind  of  lo  .v  pulpit,  from  which  the  orator  addresses  all  French  as 
uemblies. 
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excusable,  since  his  long  concealment  from  vexation  and  ar¬ 
rest,  in  caverns,  and  subterraneous  hiding-places,  had  soured 
and  corrupted  his  temper.  To  counterbalance  the  accusation 
brought  against  the  Mountain,  Danton  insinuated  that  there 
was  another  party  in  the  assembly,  whose  object  was  to  par¬ 
tition  France  into  as  many  republics  as  provinces,  and  thus  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  country.  This  was  aimed  at  the  Gi 
ronde.  Danton  proposed  to  decree  the  pain  of  death  against 
whosoever  should  entertain  either  of  these  projects,  whether 
the  dictatorship  or  federalism. 

The  accusation,  thus  adroitly  parried  by  Danton,  might  have 
been  set  at  rest,  had  not  Robespierre  thought  proper  to  under¬ 
take  his  own  defence.  He  enumerated  the  acts  of  his  past 
life  with  a  cold  arrogance,  and  in  a  speech  so  tedious  and  dull, 
that  even  his  own  friends  called  out  to  him,  in  impatience,  to 
have  done  with  his  kyrielle. 

As  Marat  was  alluded  to  in  the  debate,  he,  too,  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  upon  his  exculpation.  His  appearance  at 
the  tribune  excited  such  an  acclamation  of  disgust,  that  to 
make  himself  heard  was  impossible.  But  the  accusations 
against  him  were  redoubled.  Cambon  produced  a  kind  of 
placard,  signed  Marat,  in  which  a  dictatorship,  or  despotic 
triumvirate,  is  called  for  as  the  only  means  of  public  safety. 
It  became  necessary  to  hear  the  monster’s  defence.  Taking 
a  cap  from  his  head,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  people,  Marat 
placed  it  on  the  tribune,  and  facing  the  general  outcry,  with 
distorted  and  nervous  smile,  he  began  : — “  I  have  a  great 
many  personal  enemies  in  this  assembly.” — “  All  of  us !  all 
of  us!”  was  the  clamorous  interruption  and  reply  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  members.  Marat  undauntedly  continued — 
“  I  have  many  personal  enemies  in  this  assembly.  I  recall 
them  to  a  sense  of  shame.  I  exhort  them  to  cease  their  furi- 
bund  clamors.  The  members  for  the  city  of  Paris  are  accused 
of  aspiring  to  the  triumvirate,  or  the  dictatorship.  It  is  merely 
because  I  am  one  of  them  that  this  accusation  is  made.  I  owe 
it  to  Danton,  and  to  Robespierre,  to  declare,  that  they  have 
always  opposed  the  project  of  a  dictatorship,  which  I  have 
never  ceased  to  recommend  in  my  writings.  I  have  a  lance  to 
break  with  them  on  that  point.  I  am  myself  the  first  and  the 
only  writer  in  France  who  has  proposed  and  supported  the 
dictatorship,  as  the  sole  means  of  crushing  traitors  and  con¬ 
spirators.  I  am  alone  to  blame  or  to  be  condemned  for  this. 
But  first  hear  me. 

“  Amidst  the  machinations  of  a  perfidious  king,  an  abomi¬ 
nable  court,  and  of  false  patriots,  who  sold  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  two  successive  assemblies,  can  you  reproach  me  with  hav 
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in g  imagined  the  only  means  of  public  safety,  with  having  in¬ 
voked  the  hatchet  of  popular  vengeance  on  the  guilty  heads  1 
No,  you  dare  not.  The  people  would  disavow  you — the  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  at  length,  in  order  to  escape  from  tyrants  and  traitors, 
felt  the  necessity  of  turning  dictator  itself. 

“  Believe  me,  I  shuddered  as  much  as  any  of  you  at  these 
terrible  insurrections ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
their  recurrence,  that  I  wished  to  see  the  popular  force  guided 
by  one  firm  hand.  Had  this  been  understood  at  the  taking  of 
the  Bastile,  five  hundred  heads  would  have  fallen,  and  tran¬ 
quillity  would  have  been  secured.  But  no ;  events  were  left 
to  themselves,  and  vengeance  abandoned  to  the  people.  And 
what  has  been  the  consequence  1  A  hundred  thousand  patriots 
have  been  slaughtered,  and  a  hundred  thousand  more  are 
menaced  with  a  similar  fate.  At  any  rate,  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  dictator,  or  the  triumvir,  which  I  recommended,  was 
not  to  answer  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  a  tyrant,  my  proposal  was, 
that  his  authority  should  last  but  for  a  few  days;  that  his 
only  office  should  be  to  condemn  traitors ;  and  that  this  dread 
magistrate  himself  should  have  always  a  cannon-ball  attached 
to  his  leg,  in  order  that  he  might  continue  under  the  hand  of 
the  people.  Such  was  the  dream  of  my  patriotism ;  and  if 
your  intellects  have  not  elevation  enough  to  comprehend  it, 
so  much  the  worse  for  you.” 

Whilst  some  were  disgusted  with  the  arrogance  and  blood¬ 
thirstiness  of  this  speech,  and  others  amused  even  to  laughter 
by  its  impertinence,  the  too  flexible  majority  were  struck  by 
the  ferocious  energy  of  Marat’s  character  and  views.  The 
new  deputies  of  the  Plain,  who  had  hitherto  looked  with  ab¬ 
horrence  on  the  monster,  here  submitted  to  listen  and  learned 
to  tolerate  him. 

Yergniaud,  the  famous  orator  of  the  Gironde,  rose  imme¬ 
diately,  in  order  to  counteract  the  favor  excited  towards  Ma¬ 
rat.  His  first  expressions  of  abhorrence  against  the  man  of 
blood  were  interrupted  by  murmurs.  Vergniaud  then  read 
the  famous  circular,  in  which  the  massacres  of  September 
were  avowed,  and  held  up  to  the  imitation  of  the  provinces. 
Boileau  succeeded  him  at  the  tribune,  and  commenced  read¬ 
ing  an  address  to  the  people,  signed  Marat,  and  published 
that  very  morning.  Its  tenor  was  as  follows : — 

“  One  reflection  oppresses  me ;  it  is,  that  all  my  efforts  to 
erve  the  people  must  fail  without  a  new  insurrection.  Seeing 
the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  national  convention,  I  des¬ 
pair  of  the  public  safety.  Fifty  years  of  anarchy  are  before 
us ;  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  them  is  by  appointing  a 
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dictator,  a  true  patriot  and  statesman.  O  babbling  people, 
did  you  but  know  how  to  act 

An  indescribable  tumult  took  place  on  the  perusal  of  this 
pithy  address.  “  To  prison  with  the  wretch !  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine  !”  was  the  general  cry.  The  accusation  of  Marat  was 
proposed.  He  again  demanded  to  be  heard,  and  once  more 
took  possession  of  the  tribune  with  increased  confidence  and 
effrontery.  “  As  to  that  writing  which  the  member  has  de¬ 
nounced,  I  am  far  from  disavowing  it.  A  falsehood  has 
never  passed  my  lips,  and  fear  is  a  stranger  to  my  heart.” 
Nevertheless  Marat  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  address  just 
produced  was  written  a  week  back,  and  suppressed,  but  re¬ 
published  that  morning  against  his  knowledge  by  his  printer. 
This  was  a  manifest  falsehood  ;  for  a  week  past  the  conven¬ 
tion  did  not  exist,  nor  could  there  then  have  been  a  motive  or 
on  object  of  insurrection :  but  the  excuse  appeased  the  placa¬ 
ble  assembly ;  and  Marat,  reading  them  a  more  moderate  ar¬ 
ticle  from  a  new  journal  which  he  had  just  commenced,  was 
hearkened  to  in  silence,  and  even  not  without  applause. 
Having  produced  this  effect,  he  proceeded,  certainly  with  the 
perfection  of  all  impudence,  to  lecture  them  on  the  baleful 
effects  of  passion :  “  Had  I  not  written  a  moderate  paragraph 
this  morning,  you  would  have  delivered  me  over  to  the  sword 
of  justice.  But  no,  I  had  still  a  mode  of  escape  from  perse¬ 
cution.  With  this,”  said  he,  drawing  forth  a  pistol,  and  put¬ 
ting  it  to  his  forehead,  “  I  would  have  blown  out  my  brains 
at  this  tribune.  Such  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of  three 
years’  sufferings,  imprisonments,  wakings  and  watchings, 
fears  and  labors,  privations  and  dangers.  As  it  is,  however, 
I  shall  remain  amongst  you,  and  brave  your  fury.” 

This  parliamentary  scene  has  been  minutely  dwelt  on  ;  it 
depicts  fully  the  character,  the  gait,  and  the  tactics  of  the 
rival  parties.  The  Gironde  commences  in  all  the  strength  of 
indignation,  sure  of  its  cause  and  of  the  majority  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  ;  yet  even  in  the  most  rapid  flow  of  its  eloquent  re¬ 
sentments,  there  is  a  vacillation,  a  yielding  of  purpose,  which 
might  be  taken  for  magnanimity,  but  which  proved  weakness. 
Barbaroux  commenced  against  Robespierre  with  the  defiance 
of  an  inveterate  foe,  yet  terminated  with  regret,  with  profes¬ 
sions  of  friendship,  and  proffers  of  an  oblivion  of  injury.  At 
this  very  moment,  when  the  Gironde  deemed  itself  triumph¬ 
ant,  the  Jacobins  made  the  first  step  towards  acquiring  that 
mastery  in  the  assembly,  which  they  had  already  secured  out 
of  its  doors:  this  was  the  very  crisis  of  the  quarrel.  Had 
the  Gironde  remained  firm,  and  pressed  the  condemnation,  at 
least  of  Marat,  the  final  victory  might  have  been  on  its  side ; 
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bat  they  gave  up  the  struggle,  in  lassitude,  or  in  contempt  of 
their  enemies ;  deeming,  unwisely,  that  the  thunders  of  their 
eloquence  were  sufficient  to  blight  the  brows  and  humble  the 
power  of  the  Jacobins.  The  newly  returned  deputies,  that 
occupied  the  Plain,  learned  in  this  famous  debate  that  the 
Jacobins  were  not  altogether  the  monsters  which  had  been 
represented ;  or,  if  this  was  difficult,  they  at  least  saw  that 
there  was  firmness,  conviction,  and  even  talent,  in  their  mon¬ 
strosity.  The  influence  of  the  Gironde  was  shaken.  The 
termination  of  this  long  and  fiery  debate  proves  forcibly  this 
effect.  It  ended  by  a  decree,  declaring  the  republic  one  and 
indivisible;  thus  guarding,  as  it  were,  against  the  supposed 
federalism  of  the  Gironde,  rather  than  against  the  renewal  of 
massacre  and  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  by  the 
Mountain.  Nothing  could  be  more  inconsequential  and  ab¬ 
surd  than  such  a  vote  succeeding  such  a  debate ;  nor  can  any 
thing  more  strongly  paint  the  vacillation  of  the  assembly  and 
the  weakness  of  its  leading  party. 

Whilst  all  the  attention  and  zeal  of  the  national  assembly 
were  spent  in  these  quarrels,  the  Prussians  were  still  at  St. 
Menehould.  But  not  even  the  menacing  presence  of  a  for¬ 
eign  enemy  could  distract  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde 
from  the  canine  combat,  in  which  they  tore  each  other,  and 
struggled  for  mastery.  Day  after  day  it  was  renewed.  The 
municipality  or  commune  was  attacked  for  not  submitting  to 
the  decree  for  its  renewal  or  re-election.  The  commune  re¬ 
plied  in  the  following  sitting  by  denouncing  former  decrees 
to  have  been  bought  by  the  court,  and  declaring  that  they 
had  found  documents  which  would  prove  this.  The  debate 
in  consequence  turns  for  many  days  upon  these  papers,  and 
the  existence  of  the  commune  itself  is  forgotten.  Neither 
of  the  questions  is  decided,  and  in  lieu  of  them  we  find  that 
of  the  guard  to  be  drawn  from  the  departments  to  protect  the 
convention  again  brought  on  by  Buzot,  discussed,  disputed, 
and  abandoned  with  the  usual  inconstancy.  The  commune 
withheld  the  usual  stipend  or  succor  paid  to  the  indigent.  Its 
Jacobin  leaders  pretended  to  want  funds,  and  applied  to  the 
convention.  The  convention  called  for  the  accounts  of  the 
commune,  and  ordered  its  minister  to  draw  up  a  report,  which 
fully  disclosed  the  system  of  fraud,  murder,  and  anarchy  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Yet,  despite  of  this,  the 
municipality  held  its  ground,  and  defied  the  efforts  of  its 
enemies. 

The  national  convention  at  this  time  had  the  singular  infe¬ 
licity  of  displaying  at  once  all  the  disadvantage  of  party,  as 
well  as  all  the  disadvantages  of  wanting  it.  The  public 
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weal  and  fortunes  were  absolutely  forgotten  in  the  struggle 
betwixt  personal  foes;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  so 
little  concert,  foresight,  and  party  organization,  that  the 
Gironde  was  continually  marred  and  crossed  in  its  attempts 
to  restore  order  and  consolidate  liberty  by  the  trimming  timid 
inertness  of  the  Centre  or  Plain.  Unused  to  political  life, 
the  wisest  plan  with  these  seemed  to  be,  to  hold  the  balance 
even,  and  to  smother  strife,  that  is,  to  prolong  and  aggravate 
it ;  whereas,  by  flinging  their  weight  at  once  into  either  side, 
the  question  would  have  soon  been  brought  to  an  issue  be¬ 
twixt  order  and  insurrection,  betwixt  the  law  and  the  popu¬ 
lace.  For  even  had  the  Centre  united  with  the  Jacobins  at 
this  early  period,  the  latter  had  not  stood  in  need  of  either 
insurrection  or  massacre  to  support  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
finding  themselves  undisputed  and  rightful  masters  of  the 
government,  they  must  have  endeavored  to  organize  peaceably 
the  system  of  their  power ;  but  the  maxim,  that  neutrals  are 
the  most  pernicious  enemies,  is  even  more  true  in  revolution 
than  in  civil  war. 

Having  to  make  use  of  auxiliaries  so  timid,  the  Girondists 
should  have  avoided  proceeding  to  the  extreme  of  impeach¬ 
ment  or  accusation,  unless  upon  grounds  so  manifest  and 
strong  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  refuting.  Short  of 
this,  the  measures  of  the  departmental  guard,  or  of  breaking 
the  municipality,  were  wisest  to  insist  on.  The  Girondists 
adhered,  however,  to  no  plan.  From  time  to  time  the  thun¬ 
der  of  their  eloquence  burst  forth  in  fitful  peals  ;  but  the  bolts 
fell  not,  and  their  enemies  learned  to  mock  the  empty  sound 
of  menace.  On  the  29th  of  October,  after  hearing  one  of 
the  courageous  reports  of  the  home-minister,  an  anonymous 
letter  was  read,  giving  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bins  to  blacken  the  Gironde  and  excite  a  new  insurrection  to 
get  rid  of  the  cabal  Roland.  “  They  will  hear  of  none  but 
Robespierre,”  continued  the  letter. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  probable  truth  of  these  allega¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  mere  paragraph  of  an  anonymous  letter  was 
not  a  testimony  on  which  to  ground  an  accusation.  The  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  Girondists  were,  however,  excited.  Louvet  rushed 
to  the  tribune,  instantly  and  solemnly  accused  Robespierre, 
and  poured  forth  an  extemporaneous  philippic  of  unusual 
force  and  eloquence.  He  commenced  by  relating  the  rise  of 
the  anarchists,  whom  he  described  as  “  a  party  feeble  in  num¬ 
ber  and  in  means,  strong  in  boldness  and  immorality,”  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  not  earlier  than  the  January 
preceding,  and  soon  driving  the  Girondists  from  them  by  their 
violence,  and  the  noisy  aid  of  the  galleries.  “  At  first,”  con- 
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tinued  Louvet,  “  they  astonished  rather  than  disquieted  us, 
until  we  saw  them  commence  to  make  war  upon  all  talent, 
all  distinction,  all  who  were  not  of  their  coterie.  They  soon 
set  up  an  idol  in  Robespierre.”  The  speaker  here  related  an 
instance,  proving  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  this  dema¬ 
gogue. 

“  But  what  are  their  claims  to  popularity  and  rule  1  The 
insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August,  which  they  attribute 
solely  to  themselves.  I  tell  them,  the  revolution  of  that  day 
belongs  to  us  all ;  to  the  fauxbourgs,  that  rose  to  a  man ;  to 
the  brave  federals,  whom  these  men  refused  to  admit  within 
the  walls.  (‘  Not  true !’  exclaimed  a  voice.)  So  true,  that 
for  two  successive  nights  I  heard  Robespierre  at  the  Jacobin 
club  declaim  against  the  camp  near  Paris.  The  revolution 
of  the  10th  of  August  belongs  to  the  two  hundred  courageous 
deputies  who  issued  the  decree  suspending  Louis,  as  well  as 
others,  that  the  so  much  calumniated  commission  of  that  day 
held  ready  prepared.  To  the  Breton  federals — to  the  worthy 
sons  of  the  proud  Marseilles — to  us  all,  belongs  the  glory  of 
the  10th  of  August. 

“  But  that  of  the  2d  of  September,  atrocious  conspirators, 
is  yours, — all  yours, — yours  alone !  Ye  have  made  it  your 
claim  and  your  boast.  Ye  have  named  us,  in  your  sanguinary 
pride,  the  patriots  of  August ;  yourselves,  the  patriots  of 
September  !  May  the  distinction  endure,  for  our  justification, 
and  your  eternal  shame ! 

“  The  people,  ye  say,  participated  in  these  murders.  Else, 
ask  ye,  why  did  they  not  prevent  them  1  Why  1  Because  the 
tutelary  authority  of  Petion  was  chained ;  because  Roland 
spoke  in  vain ;  because  Danton,  minister  of  justice,  did  not 
speak  at  all ;  because  the  presidents  of  the  forty-eight  sec¬ 
tions,  ready  to  repress  such  disorders,  waited  for  the  sum¬ 
mons  that  never  arrived ;  because  the  officers  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  wearing  their  scarfs  of  office,  presided  at  these  execu¬ 
tions.  But  the  legislative  assembly  1  Representatives  of  the 
people!  avenge  its  powerlessness.  For  that  powerlessness, 
to  which  your  predecessors  were  then  reduced,  was,  even 
amongst  the  enormous  crimes  of  the  day,  the  most  audacious 
and  most  fatal  of  all.  What  could  the  legislative  assembly 
do ! — tormented,  degraded,  menaced  by  an  insolent  dema¬ 
gogue,  who  came  to  the  bar  to  dictate  its  decrees ;  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  commune  but  to  denounce  it ;  and  who  dared 
to  threaten  the  executive  council  with  the  tocsin.” 

This  vehement  apostrophe  roused  to  such  a  pitch  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  assembly  against  Robespierre,  that  his  instant 
condemnation  seemed  inevitable.  For  a  long  time  it  refused 
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even  to  hear  his  defence ;  which  nevertheless,  when  quiet 
was  restored,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  enter  upon.  He  de¬ 
manded  a  week  to  prepare  it,  and  his  demand  was  granted. 
A  week,  however,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  allow  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  majority  to  subside;  and  when  Robespierre  ap¬ 
peared  to  pronounce  his  elaborate  defence,  he  no  longer  ad¬ 
dressed  an  exasperated  audience.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  specimen  of  this  demagogue’s  oratory : — 

“One  innocent  victim  perished.  The  number  has  been 
exaggerated ;  but  even  one  is  too  much.  Citizens,  weep  for 
this  cruel  mistake!  We  have  long  lamented  it.  The  victim 
was  a  good  citizen ;  he  was  one  of  our  friends.  Lament  even 
those  criminals,  in  immolating  whom  the  justice  of  the  people 
did  but  anticipate  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  Give  full  vent 
to  pity ;  but  let  it  have  a  term,  like  all  human  things  and  sen¬ 
timents.  Let  us  keep  some  tears  for  calamities  more  touch¬ 
ing,  for  an  hundred  thousand  patriots  sacrificed  to  despotism. 
Let  us  compassionate  our  citizens  expiring  under  their  burn¬ 
ing  roofs (Lille  had  been  then  bombarded  ;)  “  their  sons 
massacred  in  their  cradles,  or  in  the  bosom  of  their  mothers. 
Have  ye,  too,  not  brothers,  children,  husbands,  to  avenge  1  for 
the  family  of  French  legislators  is  their  country ;  it  is  the 
whole  human  race,  saving  only  tyrants  and  their  accomplices. 
For  my  part,  I  respect  that  sensibility  that  limits  its  commise¬ 
ration  to  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Cease  to  act  the  part  of 
Antony;  cease  agitating  before  my  eyes  the  blood-stained 
robe  of  the  tyrant ;  or  I  shall  believe  that  you  seek  to  bring 
Rome  back  to  slavery.” 

Applauses  as  loud  as  those  which  cheered  the  resentment 
of  Louvet,  here  hailed  the  reply  of  this  advocate  of  massacre. 
On  hearing  them,  well  might  the  sternest  republican  have 
doubted  of  the  triumph  of  honesty.  Louvet  in  vain  sought 
to  resume  his  accusation.  Barrere,  the  spokesman  of  the 
Plain,  arose,  and  uttered  the  sentiments  of  the  majority : — 

“  Citizens,”  said  he,  “  if  there  existed  in  the  republic  a 
man  bom  with  the  genius  of  Csesar  and  the  boldness  of  Crom¬ 
well,  a  man  uniting  the  talents  of  Sylla  to  his  means  of  am¬ 
bition; — if  there  existed  a  legislator  of  great  genius,  vast 
aspiration,  and  profound  character ;  a  general,  for  example, 
returning  amongst  you  crowned  with  laurel,  and  raised  by 
his  fame  above  laws  or  rights,  then  I  would  propose  a  decree 
of  accusation.  But  to  apply  this  terrible  honor  to  men  of  a 
day,  to  petty  planners  of  insurrection,  to  those  whose  only 
civic  crowns  are  interwoven  with  cypress, — this  is  what  I 
cannot  conceive!  Such  men  as  these,  in  my  opinion,  have 
ceased  to  be  dangerous  in  a  republic.”  So  spoke  the  wisdom 
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of  Barrere,  and  the  convention  assented.  The  accusation  was 
set  aside  by  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  defence  of  Robes¬ 
pierre  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

During-  this  war  of  parties,  Duraouriez  paid  a  short  visit  to 
the  capital.  He  was  welcomed  at  the  bar  of  the  convention 
with  applauses  and  embraces ;  in  society,  with  fetes,  as  the 
hero  of  the  day.  His  aim  was  to  stand  well  with  all  parties, 
in  consequence  of  which,  both  the  most  austere  of  the  Gi¬ 
ronde,  and  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Mountain  suspected  him. 
He  had  punished  a  regiment  of  his  revolutionary  soldiers  for 
massacring  some  emigrant  deserters.  The  Jacobins  commis¬ 
sioned  Marat  to  question  the  general  on  the  subject ;  and 
Marat  chose  the  moment  when  Dumouriez  was  present  at  a 
ball  given  in  his  honor,  to  intrude  in  his  office  of  inquisitor. 
“It  is  you  whom  they  call  Marat,”  observed  Dumouriez  to 
the  monster’s  summons ;  “  I  cannot  hold  converse  with  such 
a  person.”  Still  the  general  preserved  his  intimacy  with 
Danton,  who,  though  his  hands  were  deeply  imbrued  hi  Sep¬ 
tember’s  blood,  was  not  yet  decided  to  join  the  knot  of  Ro¬ 
bespierre,  and  who  wavered  betwixt  the  anarchists  and  the 
Gironde.  Dumouriez,  as  well  as  every  historian  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  censure  the  Gironde  for  not  having  conciliated  Dan- 
ton,  who  alone  could  have  combated  Robespierre.  But  they 
abhorred  the  minister  of  massacre ;  and  however  Danton  was 
represented  to  them  with  misgivings  in  his  atrocity,  as  a  being 
not  without  humanity,  and  inclined,  like  his  more  cultivated 
prototype,  Mirabeau,  to  attempt  to  check  the  impetus  of  the 
revolution  that  he  had  so  mainly  accelerated,  still  they  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Both  Roland 
and  his  wife  expressed  their  contempt  of  Danton,  and  of  his 
friend  Dumouriez.  The  latter  cast  back  the  sentiment,  and 
said  of  Roland,  that  “  the  austerity  of  such  would-be  Catos 
had  its  origin  far  more  in  whim  than  in  virtue.” 

The  victorious  general  cared,  indeed,  little  for  either  party. 
His  only  thought  was  conquest ;  his  plan,  to  invade  and  sub¬ 
due  Belgium.  It  was  to  cause  the  adoption  of  this,  and  to 
prepare  the  means,  that  he  visited  Paris.  The  moment  was 
one  of  elation.  Custine  had  taken  the  important  fortress  of 
Mayence,  the  key  of  the  Rhine,  by  surprise ;  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  occupied  by  French  armies ;  the  Austrians  had  retreated 
from  Lille,  as  the  Prussians  from  Yalmy :  and  Dumouriez  was 
determined,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  season,  to  assume  the 
offensive. 

Military  critics  censure  his  plan  of  campaign,  as  void  of 
art  and  ability.  Dumouriez,  say  they,  should  have  directed 
his  course  along  the  Meuse,  penetrated  betwixt  his  enemies, 
Vol.  III.  C 
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and  behind  a  great  portion  of  them ;  thus  separating,  and,  in 
case  of  victory,  not  only  routing  but  annihilating  them.  In 
lieu  of  this,  he  marched  straight  against  the  Austrians  under 
duke  Albert,  posted  at  Mons ;  they,  of  course,  had  thus  the 
advantage  of  position,  whilst  to  Dumouriez  fell  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  attacking  and  dislodging  them. 

The  Austrians,  about  25,000  strong,  occupied  several  vil 
lages  upon  heights  in  front  of  Mons :  the  central  village  wa 
,1  emmapes.  Despite  these  advantages,  in  being  intrenched 
and  long  stationed  on  the  ground,  Dumouriez  attacked  them 
on  the  0th  of  November ;  his  right,  his  centre,  and  his  left, 
each  formed  in  column  of  attack.  Both  wings  hesitated  as 
they  came  into  action.  General  Thouvenet,  being  sent  to  the 
left,  inspired  it  with  fresh  vigor,  led  it  on  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  and  drove  in  the  Austrians.  Whilst  the  infantry  of 
the  centre  advanced,  bodies  of  cavalry  were  stationed  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  guard  certain  openings  in  a  wood,  whence  the 
enemy  might  rush  forth.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Austrians 
at  this  point,  a  brigade  suddenly  gave  way ;  the  habitude  of 
sudden  panic  had  not  yet  been  forgotten  by  the  French ;  and 
the  entire  body  of  the  centre,  suffering  under  the  fire  of  the 
Austrian  batteries,  offered  symptoms  of  backwardness  and 
disorder.  Had  the  Austrians  been  alert,  a  charge  would  have 
here  told  more  effectually  than  all  the  batteries  of  Mons : 
one  brave  man,  however,  rallied  the  brigade.  It  is  a  singular 
proof  of  the  revolutionary  confusion  of  ranks,  that  the  hero 
who  rode  up  to  this  brigade,  and  brought  it  to  resume  at  once 
its  position  and  its  sense  of  duty,  was  Renaud,  a  valet  in  the 
service  of  general  Dumouriez.  The  centre  itself  was  ral¬ 
lied  by  its  commander,  an  officer  of  more  illustrious  birth,  the 
then  due  de  Chartres,  since  due  d’Orleans,  and  king  of  the 
French.  Forming  the  most  willing  and  brave  into  a  close 
column,  the  young  duke  led  them  on  to  the  attack  of  Jem- 
mapes;  their  reawakened  ardor  carried  every  thing  before 
them,  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  their  redoubts.  The  left 
being  at  the  same  time  successful,  the  victory  was  complete. 
The  vanquished  lost  6000  men,  and  Belgium  fell  at  once  into 
the  possession  of  Dumouriez.  That  general  made  his  tri¬ 
umphant  entry  into  Brussels  on  the  14th  of  November. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  universal  triumph  over  foreign 
enemies,  that  the  republicans  felt  all  their  vindictive  fury  ex¬ 
cited  against  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  If  the  insurrection 
of  August,  and  the  massacre  of  September,  had  each  then- 
excuse  in  the  danger  and  panic  excited  by  foreign  invasion, 
the  crime  of  immolating  the  royal  victim  could  now  have  no 
such  plea.  The  decapitation  of  Charles  I.  is  intelligible ;  it 
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deprived  royalism  of  a  talented  chief,  a  powerful  partisan. 
The  English  republicans  struck  the  lion  of  the  forest,  who 
had  long  held  them  at  bay ;  the  French  employed  equal  fury 
in  spilling  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  nay,  in  previously  torturing 
the  victim.  After  the  sack  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  legislative 
assembly  had  assigned  the  Luxembourg  as  the  residence  of 
Louis ;  the  municipality,  however,  thought  the  Temple  more 
secure.  They  transferred  the  royal  family  thither,  denying 
them  the  commodious  apartments  that  even  the  Temple  con¬ 
tained,  and  shutting  them  up  in  the  small  tower,  where  they 
were  huddled  together,  and  visited  with  every  privation  and 
indignity.  One  domestic  only  was  allowed  them ;  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  officers  penetrated  at  all  times  into  the  apartments ; 
and  openings  in  their  dungeon-doors  left  them  continually 
under  the  eye  of  their  guards.  It  was  here  that  the  queen 
was  summoned  to  behold  the  head  of  her  friend  borne  on  a 
pole ;  and  hence  she  might  daily  overhear  the  proclamations 
or  calumnies  which  the  criers  took  care  to  vociferate  under 
the  windows  of  the  Temple.  After  some  time,  Louis  was 
separated  from  his  family,  and  denied  the  sole  consolation  of 
his  captivity,  that  of  instructing  his  infant  son. 

What  was  to  be  his  ultimate  fate  1  It  became  urgent  to  de¬ 
cide.  Petitions  had  been  already  presented,  one  especially 
from  Auxerre,  demanding  not  only  his  trial,  but  condemna¬ 
tion  to  death.  Many  of  the  French,  under  the  influence  of 
political  rabies,  deemed  the  revolution  incomplete  till  it  had 
displayed  the  scene  of  a  monarch’s  execution.  England  had 
done  as  much.  Should  history  tell  that  she  had  surpassed 
France  in  audacity!  It  was  far  less  the  supposed  guilt  of 
Louis  than  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  his  death,  that  urged 
the  fanatic  revolutionists  to  demand  it.  National  vanity  sought 
to  astonish  Europe  and  to  affright  its  kings,  overlooking  the 
crime  of  sacrificing  the  innocent. 

Another  feeling,  stronger  than  vanity,  worked  towards  the 
hapless  monarch’s  destruction.  This  was  the  necessity  all 
persons  and  parties  felt  to  rival  each  other  in  zeal,  and  to  out¬ 
bid  each  other  for  popularity :  that  dread  of  the  opinion  of 
one’s  fellows,  that  of  being  thought  lukewarm,  of  being  left 
behind  in  the  course  of  those  sentiments  which  were  the 
mode — a  characteristic  peculiarly  strong  in  the  French,  and 
still  most  visible  and  most  fatally  operating  amongst  them — 
armed  every  tongue  with  an  anathema  against  the  king.  It 
was  not  so  much  hatred,  either  personal  or  political,  that 
urged  his  guards  to  vie  in  insulting  him, — the  conventional¬ 
ists  to  vie  in  condemning ;  it  was  rather  a  trick  to  captivate 
popularity  and  power — a  trial  of  who  should  bear  off  the  palm 
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of  revolutionary  ferocity ;  the  unfortunate  Louis  being  set  up 
as  the  mark,  against  which  was  discharged  every  blow  of 
malice,  every  arrow  of  calumny.  Base  as  was  this  motive, 
it  grew  daily  more  base,  as  it  became  mingled  still  more  and 
more  with  fear ;  and  the  whole  nation,  whilst  it  invoked  the 
goddess  of  liberty,  was  in  reality  prostrating  itself  before  the 
demon  of  terror. 

However  the  men  of  the  revolution  might  esteem  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  disrespect  the  monarch’s  legitimate  rights, 
there  remained  those  which  the  constitution  established  by 
the  first  national  assembly,  and  sworn  to  by  the  second,  had 
secured  to  him :  one  of  the  first  articles  of  this  declared  the 
king  inviolable.  This,  however,  was  set  aside.  The  conven¬ 
tion  decreed  that  itself  should  form  the  court  of  justice  to  try 
Louis.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Robespierre,  who 
argued  that  the  monarch  was  already  and  de  facto  condemned. 
“  People  do  not  judge  like  courts ;  they  pass  not  sentence, 
but  merely  send  forth  their  thunder.  They  do  not  condemn 
kings,  they  annihilate  them.  As  for  me,”  continued  Robes¬ 
pierre,  “  I  abhor  the  pain  of  death,  of  which  your  laws  are 
so  prodigal,  and  I  entertain  for  Louis  neither  love  nor  hate ; 
I  detest  merely  his  misdeeds.  I  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  pains  of  death  in  the  constituent  assembly,  and  it  is  not 
my  fault  if  my  proposal  was  deemed  a  moral  and  political 
heresy.  Since,  however,  this  great  principle  of  clemency 
has  not  been  extended  to  minor  offenders,  how  would  you  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  king,  the  chief  of  criminals  1” 

The  Girondists,  during  this  early  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  kept  their  opinions  in  reserve :  they  wished  the  king’s 
condemnation,  not  his  death,  yet  feared  to  risk  their  popu¬ 
larity  in  endeavoring  to  save  him.  A  circumstance  occurred 
at  this  very  time  to  render  their  position  more  delicate.  A 
secret  closet,  formed  of  iron,  was  discovered  by  Roland  in  the 
royal  apartments  at  the  Tuilleries ;  it  contained  documents 
of  the  connexion  of  many  popular  chiefs  with  the  court: 
Mirabeau’s  intrigues  were  brought  to  light,  and  the  busts  of 
that  patriot  were  instantly  thrown  down,  and  his  body  torn 
from  the  Pantheon.  The  Gironde  was  inculpated,  slightly 
indeed,  but  still  sufficiently  to  paralyze  any  courageous  re¬ 
solves  on  their  part  to  save  the  monarch. 

In  an  early  sitting,  Buzot,  one  of  this  party,  seeking  either 
to  cleanse  it  of  the  suspicion  of  being  royalist,  or  to  cast  a 
similar  accusation  on  the  Mountain,  moved  that  the  penalty 
of  death  should  be  decreed  against  whosoever  should  even 
propose  the  re-establishment  of  royalty.  Merlin,  a  Jacobin, 
thoughtlessly,  and  from  a  love  of  opposition,  objected ;  urging 
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that  it  belonged  only  to  the  people  in  their  primary  assem¬ 
blies  to  decide  such  a  question.  This  afforded  a  triumph  in 
turn  to  the  Gironde,  who  instantly  exclaimed  that  they  had 
discovered  the  design  of  the  Jacobins  to  raise  up  a  king,  either 
in  the  person  of  one  of  their  demagogue  chiefs,  or  in  that  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  Robespierre  sought  to  repair  the  blun- 
er  of  Merlin,  and  proposed  to  decree  that  “  no  nation  should 
nave  the  right  to  give  itself  a  king and  when  a  laugh  put 
this  down,  he  moved  the  instant  condemnation  and  execution 
of  Louis  by  virtue  of  an  insurrection. 

At  length,  on  the  11th  of  December,  Louis  was  dragged  to 
the  bar  of  the  convention.  His  calm  dignity  silenced  the 
noisy  galleries,  excited  the  pity  of  the  Girondists,  and  even 
shook  many  of  the  Jacobins  in  their  cruel  resolves.  Once 
alone  he  made  use  of  a  tone  approaching  to  indignation ;  it 
was  when  he  repelled  the  charge  of  spilling  the  blood  of  his 
subjects  on  the  10th  of  August.  A  new  debate  arose  as  to 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  defenders:  they  were  not  con¬ 
ceded  without  a  struggle.  Louis  selected  Target  and  Tron- 
chet:  the  former  declined  the  dangerous  office,  which  La- 
moignon  Malesherbes  proffered  himself  to  undertake.  The 
meeting  betwixt  this  venerable  man  and  the  fallen  prince, 
whose  minister  he  had  been  in  the  old  days  of  the  monarchy, 
was  touching  in  the  extreme:  Malesherbes  fell  at  the  feet 
of  his  royal  master ;  words  could  not  express  the  feelings  of 
either. 

Louis  was  allowed  until  the  26th  to  prepare  his  defence : 
the  interval  was  spent  in  skirmishes  betwixt  the  parties. 
Louvet  proposed  the  banishment  of  the  Bourbon  race,  aiming 
at  D’Orleans.  The  leading  Jacobins  defended  the  prince  who 
fraternized  with  them,  denounced  Brissot  and  Louvet,  and 
demanded  the  exile  of  Roland.  On  the  appointed  day  Louis 
appeared  once  more  before  the  convention,  attended  by  his 
defenders.  The  young  Deseze,  who  had  been  added  to  their 
number,  pronounced  the  monarch’s  defence.  It  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  elaborately  drawn  up,  but  wanted  dig¬ 
nity,  in  appealing  more  to  the  compassion  than  to  the  justice 
of  the  assembly.  Deseze  thus  concluded : — 

“  Frenchmen !  the  revolution,  which  regenerated  you,  has 
developed  great  virtues ;  beware,  lest  it  obliterate  from  your 
minds  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  without  which  all  others 
are  false. 

“  Let  me  anticipate  here  the  language  of  history.  Louis 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  even  thus 
young,  gave  in  his  high  station  an  example  of  the  purest  mor¬ 
als.  He  showed  then  no  guilty  weakness  nor  corrupt  passion : 
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he  was  economical,  just,  severe,  the  constant  friend  of  his 
people.  Did  they  demand  the  abolition  of  an  enormous  tax'1 
— he  abolished  it.  Did  they  complain  of  the  remains  of  ser¬ 
vitude! — he  did  away  with  its  last  vestiges  in  his  domains. 
Complaints  were  made  of  the  criminal  legislation ;  they  were 
met  by  reform.  Thousands  of  French,  previously  deprived  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  recovered  those  rights 
by  the  laws  of  Louis.  The  people  demanded  liberty ;  he 
granted  the  boon.  He  anticipated  their  demands ;  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  all  to  them :  and  yet  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  people  that 

some  this  day  stand  forth  to  demand - Citizens,  I  cannot  go 

on,  I  leave  the  task  to  history.  Reflect,  that  history  will  pass 
judgment  upon  your  sentence,  and  that  hers  will  be  also  that 
of  eternity !” 

No  sooner  had  Louis  withdrawn,  than  the  furious  and  con¬ 
tending  passions  of  the  assembly  burst  forth.  Lanjuinais,  un¬ 
able  to  contain  his  emotion,  rushed  to  the  tribune,  and  made 
the  wild  demand  that  the  whole  process  should  be  annulled. 
His  voice  was  drowned  with  the  cry  of  “  Traitor !”  Debate 
on  this  day  was  impossible.  On  the  next,  the  Gironde  de¬ 
clared  its  opinion  by  the  mouth  of  Salles :  he  proposed  to  de¬ 
cree  Louis  guilty,  but  to  leave  the  punishment  to  be  fixed  by 
the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies.  Salles  drew  a  picture 
of  the  consequences  of  the  king’s  execution : — the  hatred  of 
foreign  nations,  the  depreciation  of  liberty,  and  the  abhorrence 
of  its  name  excited  amongst  them ;  at  home  the  probable  ele¬ 
vation  of  a  revolutionary  chief,  “  whom  the  very  emigrants 
would  return  to  support,  and  become  his  valets,  provided  he 
avenged  them  by  the  destruction  of  liberty,  and  rewarded 
them  by  a  restoration  of  their  titles.”  The  too  faithful  proph¬ 
ecy  passed  unhearkened  to.  Robespierre  was  the  principal 
orator  of  the  extreme  opinion :  he  stigmatized  the  proposal  of 
appealing  to  the  people  as  an  excitement  to  civil  war ;  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  warm  panegyric  of  minorities ;  and  as  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  one,  demanded  the  immediate  execution  of  Louis. 
Vergniaud  replied  with  that  matchless  eloquence,  those  pow¬ 
ers  of  logic  and  persuasion,  before  which  the  cant  and  casuis¬ 
try  of  the  Jacobins  shrunk  away.  He  defended  the  proposal 
of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  denied  that  civil  war  or  discord 
could  spring  from  it ;  he  deprecated  the  execution  of  Louis, 
and  followed  Salles,  in  depicting  its  consequences,  in  a  higher, 
a  truer,  and  still  more  prophetic  tone.  The  effects  of  a  war 
against  Europe  he  described  as  if  a  vision  had  placed  the  sub¬ 
sequent  twenty  years  before  his  eyes. 

“  I  do  not  presage  defeat,”  said  he,  “  in  case  of  war ;  but 
even  by  the  natural  concourse  of  the  most  prosperous  events, 
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the  country  must  be  consumed  by  her  efforts.  The  population 
will  be  devoured  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  not  a  family  but  must 
lament  a  son  or  a  father.  Agriculture  will  want  arms,  manu¬ 
facture  hands.  Your  treasures  will  flow  in  imposts :  the  social 
system,  wearied  with  shocks,  will  fall  under  the  influence  of 
a  mortal  languor.  Beware,  lest  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs 
France  should  come  to  resemble  those  famed  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ments  that  had  subdued  time.  The  passing  stranger  is  as¬ 
tounded  by  their  grandeur ;  but,  if  he  penetrate  within  them, 
what  doth  he  find! — lifeless  ashes,  and  the  silence  of  the 
tomb !” 

Vergniaud’s  warning  to  the  convention  is  still  more  pro¬ 
phetic.  “  When  Cromwell  sought  to  prepare  the  dissolution 
of  that  parliament,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  had  upset  the  throne 
and  sent  Charles  to  the  scaffold,  he  brought  forward  insidious 
propositions,  which  he  knew  would  disgust  the  nation,  but 
which  he  supported  by  hired  applause  and  clamor.  The  par¬ 
liament  yielded ;  the  fermentation  became  general ;  and 
Cromwell  broke,  without  effort,  that  parliament  which  he  had 
used  as  the  footstool  to  climb  to  power. 

“  Have  you  not  heard  in  these  very  precincts  men  crying 
out  with  fury,  ‘  If  bread  be  dear,  the  cause  is  in  the  Temple. 
If  money  be  scarce,  if  the  armies  in  want,  the  cause  is  in  the 
Temple.’  The  cause  of  all  ill,  in  short,  is  in  the  Temple.  Yet 
those  who  uttered  this  know  right  well,  that  the  dearness  of 
bread,  the  want  of  money,  or  the  bad  state  of  the  armies,  had 
naught  whatever  to  do  with  the  Temple.  What  then  was 
their  object! — and  who  will  guaranty  to  me  that  these  same 
men,  who  are  continually  striving  to  degrade  the  convention, 
— these  same  men,  who  proclaim  everywhere  that  a  new  rev¬ 
olution  is  necessary,  that  the  sections  ought  to  rise  in  per¬ 
manent  insurrection ; — who  harangue  in  the  municipality,  that 
when  the  convention  succeeded  to  Louis,  there  was  but  a 
change  of  tyrants, — who  clamor  for  another  10th  of  August, — 
who  speak  but  of  plots,  death,  treasons,  and  proscription, — who 
argue  the  necessity  of  a  defender,  or  a  dictator; — who  will 
guaranty  to  me  that  these  same  men,  as  soon  as  Louis  is  sent 
from  the  Temple  to  the  scaffold,  will  not  resume  their  cry, 
and  changing  but  one  word,  repeat,  ‘  If  bread  is  dear,  the 
cause  is  in  the  convention ;  if  money  be  scarce,  and  the  armies 
unprovided,  the  cause  is  in  the  convention,’  ”  &c. 

This  warning,  the  solemnity  of  which  is  to  us  increased  by 
a  knowledge  of  its  speedy  fulfilment,  had  not  its  due  effect. 
Barrere,  as  usual,  got  up  to  state  or  lead  the  sentiments  of 
the  Plain;  he  thought  the  plan  of  the  Gironde  dangerous 
and  the  convention  agreed  with  him.  An  appeal  to  the 
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pie  as  to  the  fate  of  Louis  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
The  final  question  of  the  sentence  was  put  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  of  January.  Each  member  was  called  to  the  tribune 
to  give  his  vote  aloud,  in  presence  of  the  applause  or  execra¬ 
tion  of  the  galleries.  Of  the  party  of  the  Mountain  the  uni¬ 
versal  vote  was,  of  course,  death ;  still  that  of  Egalite,  duke 
of  Orleans,  as  he  pronounced  the  fatal  word  against  his  rela 
tion  and  sovereign,  jarred  upon  the  feelings  even  of  that  hard 
ened  assembly.  Of  the  Gironde,  many  voted  simply  fo 
death,  in  fear  and  despair,  it  should  seem :  twenty-six  of  their 
number,  amongst  whom  was  Vergniaud,  voted  for  death  with 
reprieve  or  delay  of  execution.  How  deeply  must  they  have 
rued  their  vote,  on  hearing  the  result  of  the  scrutiny !  The 
number  present  was  721.  The  bare  majority  was  thus  361 ; 
and  but  361  voices  were  for  death  without  condition.  But 
Vergniaud  and  his  friends  had  declared  their  vote  independ¬ 
ent  of  their  condition,  which  was  but  a  vow  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  and  by  this  means  their  faintheartedness  raised  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  387  against  334  voices,  which  were  for  imprisonment 
during  war,  and  exile  after  peace.  In  vain  the  Girondists 
endeavored  to  amend  their  weakness  by  again  agitating 
the  question  of  reprieve :  the  hour  of  useful  resolve  was 
passed.  Well  might  Mignet,  speaking  of  this  party,  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  his  history,  assert,  that  “  it  is  not  with  talent, 
but  with  conduct,  that  political  fortune  is  achieved  ;  and  that 
persevering  mediocrity  is  far  more  formidable  than  irresolute 
genius.” 

The  motions  for  reprieval  and  delay  were  negatived,  and, 
on  the  20th,  all  efforts  to  save  Louis  were  abandoned.  Ker- 
saint,  an  old  sailor,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  refusing 
to  herd  longer  with  regicides.  The  capital  was  in  the  utmost 
agitation ;  the  commune  had  taken  every  precaution  to  spread 
terror,  and  render  the  expression  of  pity  dangerous.  The 
middle  orders  commiserated,  indeed,  the  fate  of  their  sove¬ 
reign,  but  knew  not  how  to  save  him.  The  few  royalists 
could  but  gnash  their  teeth  in  the  powerlessness  of  despair. 
One,  a  garde  du  corps ,  resolved  to  have  at  least  his  mite  of 
vengeance  ;  he  sought  out  one  conventionalist  that  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis :  Lepelletier  St.  Fargeau  was  pointed 
to  him  dining  in  a  tavern,  and  the  guard  instantly  buried  his 
sword  in  the  bosom  of  the  regicide. 

Meantime  the  executive  council,  with  Garat,  minister  of 
justice,  at  its  head,  repaired,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  to 
communicate  to  Louis  his  condemnation.  The  monarch  heard 
it  without  emotion,  except  a  smile  of  indignation  at  one  word, 
that  which  accused  him  of  conspiracy.  He  was  prepared; 
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and  taking  the  decree  of  condemnation  from  the  secretary,  he 
handed  in  return  to  that  personage  a  written  paper,  asking, 
amongst  a  few  other  requests,  three  days  to  prepare  for  death, 
and  a  confessor  of  his  choice.  The  convention,  as  soon  as 
consulted,  refused  the  delay,  but  gave  orders  that  a  confessor 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Temple.  The  abbe  Edgeworth 
being  selected  by  the  king,  accordingly  repaired  to  him.  A 
seven  in  the  evening  his  family  was  allowed  to  visit  him,  bu 
not  in  private.  His  guardians  insisted  on  witnessing,  through 
a  glass  door,  this  most  melancholy  of  domestic  interviews.  It 
lasted  nearly  two  hours.  Louis  spoke  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  related  the  circumstances  of  his  trial,  and  endeavored 
to  soothe  the  distracted  queen  and  princesses.  They  found 
utterance  but  in  the  convulsive  sobs  of  anguish.  In  parting, 
he  promised  to  see  them  early  on  the  morrow.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  gone  than  he  observed,  “  I  cannot.”  He  resolved  to 
spare  both  them  and  himself  this  further  trial.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  until  midnight  with  his  confessor.  He  then  went  to 
bed,  and  slept  soundly  till  five ;  when  he  arose,  heard  mass  in 
his  chamber,  and  received  the  sacrament,  the  guards  affording 
the  means  of  performing  these  ceremonies  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Neither  would  they  allow  him  a  knife  for  his  last 
repast,  nor  scissors  to  cut  off  his  locks  and  bare  his  neck  for 
execution.  “  The  executioner  is  a  valet  good  enough  for 
him,”  was  the  observation. 

At  nine  o’clock,  drums  and  the  rattling  of  vehicles  announced 
Santerre,  who  came  to  conduct  Louis  to  the  fatal  scaffold. 
He  did  not  stay  to  be  summoned,  but  merely  handing  to  one 
of  his  guards  a  paper,  that  proved  to  be  his  testament,  he  said, 
“  Let  us  proceed.”  Placed  in  a  coach  betwixt  two  gendarmes, 
he  was  led  across  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  capital,  to 
the  Place  Louis  Quinze.  Every  shop  was  shut  and  window 
closed.  The  middle  classes  were  struck  at  once  with  pity 
and  consternation;  even  the  armed  rabble  who  lined  the 
streets  observed  a  profound  silence.  The  procession  lasted 
two  hours.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  king 
stripped  himself  of  his  coat  and  vest,  and  opened  his  shirt. 
The  executioner  approached  to  bind  his  hands.  He  resisted 
this  indignity,  till  the  abbe  Edgeworth  observed,  “  Sire,  I  see 
in  this  new  outrage  but  a  fresh  point  of  resemblance  betwixt 
your  fate  and  that  of  the  God  who  will  be  your  recompense.” 
On  hearing  this,  Louis  submitted,  muttering  with  upcast  eyes, 
“  Do  as  you  will ;  I  must  drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs.”  He 
then  began  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  feebly  at  first,  till  finding 
strength  as  he  reached  the  top,  he  stepped  firmly  across  it  to 
the  front,  and  spoke  with  a  voice  that  all  the  crowd  could 
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distinctly  hear,  “  I  die  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
me.  I  pardon  the  authors  of  my  death ;  and  my  last  prayer 
is,  that  the  blood  about  to  be  shed  may  not  be  visited  upon 
France.” 

At  some  minutes  after  ten,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  January,  the  fatal  stroke  fell  that  cut  short  the  life  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  a  prince  whose  private  virtues  were 
only  equalled  by  his  misfortunes.  If  Providence  had  de¬ 
signed  him  for  a  martyr,  it  could  not  have  bestowed  a  char¬ 
acter  more  apt  or  perfect  to  sustain  that  trying  part.  Long 
will  it  be  ere  the  deep  stain  left  on  the  cause  of  liberty  by 
the  pure  and  guiltless  blood  of  the  royal  victim  shall  be  utterly 
effaced ! 


CHAP.  n. 

THE  CONVENTION,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  TO  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  GIRONDE. 

1793. 

Of  the  evils  which  so  often  attend  revolution,  the  overthrow 
of  all  government  and  annihilation  of  all  law  are  not  the 
worst ;  it  destroys,  likewise,  those  finer  and  unseen  ligaments 
which  hold  society  together.  Honor,  a  certain  measure  of 
good-will  towards  our  fellows,  with  confidence  in  it3  reci¬ 
procity  ;  certain  bounds  put  to  the  desires  of  ambition,  self- 
interest,  and  enthusiasm,  by  that  general  feeling,  which  can 
force  itself  to  be  respected  by  censure  or  ridicule ;  the  general 
influence  of  domestic  or  amicable  ties ; — all  these  various  mo¬ 
tives  and  persuasives,  that  secure  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  society  more  than  codes,  are  completely  lost  sight  of  in  the 
effervescence  of  a  revolution.  Man,  by  that  shock,  is  thrown 
back  into  a  state  of  nature.  He  must  go  armed  in  mistrust 
at  least,  find  no  friend  except  in  the  ally  who  fights  side  by 
side  with  him  in  the  mortal  combat ;  he  must  neither  expect 
mercy,  nor  be  weak  enough  to  show  it.  The  French  revo¬ 
lution  in  its  present  advanced  state  offers  this  picture  ex¬ 
actly  ;  or  rather,  that  of  an  arena  of  wild  beasts  struggling  for 
mastery,  knowing  no  safety  but  in  complete  victory,  and  not 
even  in  that  victory,  unless  it  be  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the 
vanquished. 

The  Girondists  had  the  misfortune  of  not  understanding 
the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  At  first  masters, 
they  stood  by  like  lions  in  the  magnanimity  of  strength,  and 
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not  unlike  the  king-  of  the  forest  in  character.  A  little  vio¬ 
lence  and  blood  had  satisfied  their  appetites  5  nor  were  they 
prepared,  like  the  Jacobin  tigers,  to  destroy  for  mere  destruc¬ 
tion’s  sake.  Their  forbearance,  however,  proved  but  weak¬ 
ness  ;  and  they  soon  found  that,  having  failed  to  crush,  they 
must  inevitably  themselves  be  crushed. 

After  the  execution  of  Louis  the  discord  thickened.  Such 
beings  as  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton,  could  not  exist 
save  in  the  fearful  atmosphere  of  sedition  that  they  had 
created  for  themselves.  Indeed,  their  personal  security  de¬ 
manded  this ;  for  a  return  to  order  such  as  the  Girondists 
sought  to  establish  would  inevitably  bring  them  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  crimes.  Already  the  Gironde  had  succeeded  in 
proving  them  to  be  implicated  in  the  horrors  of  September, 
and  a  judgment  was  about  to  be  passed  on  several  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  leaders,  when  the  Mountain  persuaded  the  convention 
to  quash  the  proceedings. 

In  partial  exculpation  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins, 
however,  (if  the  word  exculpation  can  be  applied  to  such 
men,)  it  must  be  allowed  that  at  this  epoch  an  insurrectionary 
spirit  broke  out  in  the  capital  independent  of  their  intrigues. 
Its  cause  lay  in  the  general  distress,  in  the  dearness  of  bread 
and  of  all  necessaries,  aggravated  by  the  recent  declaration 
of  war  against  England  and  Holland.  A  revolution  such  as 
the  present,  which  had  swept  the  rich  from  the  face  of  the 
land,  and  converted  even  the  moderately  wealthy  into  trem¬ 
bling  misers,  necessarily  threw  all  the  population  hitherto 
dependent  on  the  expenses  of  these  classes  into  indigence. 
Up  to  this  moment  the  commune  had  paid  them  the  produce 
of  its  plunders  as  the  price  of  insurrection.  This  fund  was 
now  exhausted.  Universal  war  made  such  a  large  demand, 
that  the  commune  could  no  longer  obtain  funds  from  the  con¬ 
vention,  somewhat  jealous  of  it,  whilst  the  depreciation  of 
assignats  or  republican  paper  rendered  aid  illusory,  and  left 
the  people  utterly  without  the  means  of  procuring  even  bread. 
They  were  numerous  and  armed.  They  crowded  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  demanded  that  corn  should  nowhere  be  sold  for 
more  than  twenty-five  livres  the  sack  under  penalty  to  the 
vendor  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys.  Marat  himself  exclaim¬ 
ed  in  the  convention  against  the  maximum ,  as  this  measure 
was  called.  Robespierre  made  similar  efforts  in  the  Jacobins. 
Danton  alone  held  back,  and  still  kept  his  club  of  Cordeliers 
true  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  populace.  His  brother 
anarchists  soon  acknowledged  his  wisdom,  and  shuffled  round 
once  more  to  head  the  popular  cry.  Marat  in  some  ten  days 
after,  having  opposed  the  maximum,  recommended  the  mob 
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in  his  journal  to  pillage  a  few  magazines,  and  hang  the 
monopolizers.  He  was  accused  of  this  by  the  Gironde,  and 
new  tumults  arose  in  the  assembly.  The  Parisian  populace 
adopted  the  advice  of  Marat.  After  the  dearness  of  bread, 
that  of  sugar,  candles,  and  such  necessaries,  was  most  felt 
since  the  war  with  England.  Crowds  of  women  accordingly 
proceeded  to  the  grocers’  shops,  demanded  these  articles  at 
the  old  prices,  and  soon  at  no  price  at  all.  A  scene  of  plun¬ 
der  ensued,  which  was  at  length  put  a  stop  to  by  the  federals 
of  Brest,  and  some  national  guards. 

When  each  difficulty  of  these  dreadful  times  approached 
its  crisis,  evil  tidings  from  the  armies  were  wont  to  arrive, 
superadd  a  panic  fear  to  all  the  evil  passions  of  the  hour, 
and  thus  precipitate  the  catastrophe.  Now  came  the  news 
of  reverses  in  Belgium,  the  advance  of  the  Austrians,  their 
having  defeated  the  French  near  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  utter 
failure  of  Dumouriez’s  invasion  of  Holland,  and  dire  sus¬ 
picions  at  the  same  time  of  the  fidelity  of  that  general.  His 
conduct  gave  full  scope  for  this.  He  openly  spoke  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  convention,  and  insulted  its  emissaries,  who,  he 
observed  with  truth,  had  spoiled  his  conquest  by  anarchy  and 
spoliation. 

The  Jacobins  instantly  exclaimed  that  Dumouriez  was 
leagued  with  the  Gironde;  that  all  were  royalists  and  trai¬ 
tors.  Accounts  of  troubles  at  Lyons,  indicative  of  resentment 
against  the  regicide  majority  of  the  convention,  came  to  swell 
the  rising  rage  of  the  party ;  and  thus  was  reawakened  the 
old  cry  against  the  counter-revolution.  The  Mountain  ob¬ 
tained  the  dismissal  of  some  of  the  federals  summoned  by  the 
Gironde  from  the  provinces  to  protect  them,  Danton,  exagger¬ 
ating  the  fears  of  invasion,  proposed  to  ask  the  city  of  Paris 
to  furnish  30,000  volunteers;  the  same  demand  that  was 
made  previous  to  the  2d  of  September,  and  with  the  self-same 
view.  Now,  as  then,  the  Parisian  mob  declared  itself  willing 
to  march  against  the  enemy ;  but,  as  a  preliminary,  they  de¬ 
manded  to  be  allowed  plunder  and  massacre  at  home  ere  they 
set  forth.  “  Would  you  have  us  leave  the  aristocrats  behind, 
to  murder  our  wives  and  children  in  our  absence  1”  This  had 
been  the  language  of  September;  then  uttered,  perhaps,  in 
some  sincerity,  atrocious  as  it  was.  But  now  the  demand 
was  but  a  trick  of  party,  suggested  by  Danton.  “  If  you  find 
another  massacre  inconvenient,”  continued  the  mob,  speaking 
through  their  organs  in  the  sections,  “  give  us  a  revolutionary 
tribunal,  to  pass  summary  judgment  on  all  traitors.”  This 
was  precisely  Marat’s  idea  of  a  dictator,  except  that  several 
persons,  in  lieu  of  one,  were  to  exercise  the  power.  This 
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demand  was  made  in  the  usual  imperative  form  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  by  a  petition  from  the  sections.  Carnot  at  the  same 
time  proposed  to  send  new  commissaries,  two  to  each  depart¬ 
ment.  Each  agitator  added  his  nostrum,  and  Danton  pro¬ 
duced  a  list  of  them :  the  last  being  a  sweeping  war-tax  to 
be  levied  on  the  rich.  Amongst  the  most  furious  was 
Cambaceres,  who  demanded  the  instant  formation  not  only 
of  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  a  ministry  in  harmony  with 
the  idea. 

This  scene  took  place  on  the  tenth  of  March.  Lindet  at 
length  proposed  the  plan  of  the  redoubtable  tribunal.  It  was 
to  consist  of  nine  members,  and  to  be  permanent ;  one  half 
relieving  the  other,  and  always  ready  to  receive  denuncia¬ 
tions.  “  This  is  an  inquisition  a  thousand  times  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  that  of  Venice,”  cried  Vergniaud,  “we  will  die 
rather  than  vote  it.”  Even  Cambon,  a  Jacobin,  declared  him¬ 
self  averse.  The  trimming  Barrere  discovered,  as  usual,  a 
middle  term,  and  proposed  the  addition  of  jures  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal.  This  opinion  prevailed ;  and  the  Gironde  carried  the 
point,  that  the  jury  should  be  selected,  not  merely  from  Paris, 
but  the  departments. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  agitators.  Danton  demanded  that 
the  executive  power  should  be  renewed,  and  recurred  to  the 
question  of  the  tribunal,  which  he  proposed  to  organize  in¬ 
stantly.  “  Let  us  take  warning  by  the  weakness  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  assembly,”  said  he;  “let  us  be  terrible,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pense  the  people  from  making  themselves  so.”  “  Give  us  the 
tribunal,  or  you  shall  have  an  insurrection,”  had  been  the 
pithy  argument  of  another  Jacobin.  Towards  night  the  con¬ 
vention  were  treated  with  a  sample  of  what  they  might  have 
expected  in  case  the  popular  demand  had  been  rejected.  An 
armed  and  furious  mob  collected,  surrounded  the  assembly, 
and  demanded  to  march  in  procession  through  it ;  a  request 
that  was  granted.  Several  of  the  ruffians,  as  they  passed, 
stopped  to  address,  to  insult,  and  menace  the  members.  The 
Girondists  were  the  objects  of  resentment.  They  feared  to 
be  massacred,  and  looked  upon  this  as  an  insurrection  organ¬ 
ized  against  them,  as  had  been  that  of  the  10th  of  August 
against  royalty.  But  they  anticipated :  this  was  but  a  fore¬ 
taste  and  a  prelude.  The  tumultuous  crowd  subsided  with¬ 
out  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence ;  satisfied,  no  doubt,  by  the 
appointment  of  their  desired  tribunal,  and  also  somewhat  in¬ 
duced  to  be  orderly  by  the  appearance  of  Beurnonville,  min¬ 
ister  at  war,  and  an  able  officer,  at  the  head  of  the  Brest 
federals  and  such  troops  as  he  could  muster. 

This  movement,  as  an  abortive  insurrection  is  termed  in 
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revolutionary  language,  gave  rise  naturally  to  fresh  heats  and 
recriminations  betwixt  the  rival  parties.  The  Girondists  ac¬ 
cused  the  Mountainists  of  raising  a  tumult  to  massacre  them. 
The  latter  denied  the  charge,  and  even  showed  a  jealousy  of 
the  meaner  agitators  by  denouncing  several  of  them.  Marat 
pointed  out  Fournier,  and  caused  his  arrest.  This  Jacobin, 
as  well  as  Robespierre,  was  jealous  of  the  still  viler  leaders 
of  insurrection,  and  feared  to  be  outrivalled  by  them  in  popu¬ 
lar  power.  As  they  were  composed  of  the  scum  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  Poles,  Prussians,  refugees  from  America,  Marat  medi¬ 
tated  in  his  next  insurrection  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  placed  aristocrats  and  foreigners  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  “  I  would  first  cut  off  the  ears  of  all  you  foreign  in¬ 
truders,”  said  Marat  to  Ward,  an  Irish  officer;  “let  your 
blood  flow  a  little,  and  then  cut  off  your  heads.”  This  pro¬ 
posal  being  reported  to  Thomas  Paine,  who  herded  with  the 
Girondists,  he  denounced  it  to  the  committee  of  public  safety } 
a  new  executive  that  the  convention  had  decreed,  and  chose 
from  its  members,  to  superintend  the  measures  of  the  several 
ministers,  in  other  words,  to  supersede  them. 

The  defection  of  Dumouriez  proved  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Gironde.  He  had  hurried  from  Holland  to  rally  the  French 
army,  which  was  retreating  before  the  Austrians.  The  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  troops,  and  the  wants  of  all  kinds  which 
they  suffered,  the  principal  causes  of  their  retreat  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  he  attributed  to  the  Jacobins  in  power,  especially  to 
Pache.  Dumouriez’s  first  step  was  to  state  this  opinion  frankly 
in  a  letter  to  the  executive  council  at  Paris.  His  next  was 
to  give  battle  to  the  imperialists,  determined  to  redeem  by  a 
brilliant,  victory  the  overthrow  of  his  projects,  and  his  charac¬ 
ter  for  success.  The  action  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  March, 
at  Neerwinden,  the  field  of  a  former  battle.  It  was  fiercely 
contested  by  the  prince  of  Coburg,  who  commanded  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  villages  which  served  for  positions  were  fre¬ 
quently  taken  and  retaken.  The  due  de  Chartres  (now  king 
of  the  French)  commanded  the  centre,  and  rivalled,  though 
without  the  same  success,  his  opportune  and  valiant  manoeu¬ 
vre  at  Jemmapes.  Towards  evening,  however,  Dumouriez 
with  his  centre  and  one  wing  remained  masters  of  the  field, 
and,  as  he  thought,  of  the  victory.  But  Miranda,  command 
ing  the  left,  had  been  in  the  mean  time  completely  beaten 
and  routed.  The  French  flank  was  exposed ;  and  naught  was 
left  to  Dumouriez  but  a  precipitate  retreat,  which  ended  in  a 
truce  with  the  enemy,  little  glorious  to  the  French  arms.  Ill 
success  soured  the  temper  and  altered  the  views  of  Dumou¬ 
riez.  His  resentment  against  the  Jacobins  was  louder ;  nor, 
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while  they  ruled,  could  he  hope  to  achieve  the  military  fame 
that  he  ardently  desired.  He  turned  his  views,  therefore, 
against  the  anarchists  of  the  convention ;  opened  himself  on 
this  point  to  the  Austrians ;  and  entered  into  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  them.  He  proposed  to  march  upon  Paris ;  he  was 
far  more  popular  with  his  soldiers  than  La  Fayette  had  been, 
and  deemed  himself  more  capable  than  that  general  of  striking 
such  a  blow  effectually.  Dumouriez,  however,  wanted  the 
dissimulation  of  Monk.  He  spoke  loudly  of  his  intentions, 
and  braved  Danton,  who  had  journeyed  from  Paris  purposely 
to  bring  back  his  former  friend  to  be  faithful  to  the  republican 
cause.  But  Dumouriez  was  not  to  be  moved.  “  He  would 
re-establish  the  constitution  voted  by  the  first  national  assem¬ 
bly  in  1791.”  “  You  must  have  a  king  then.  Whom  do  you 
select  1”  was  the  rejoinder.  Dumouriez  did  not  reply;  but 
it  was  generally  supposed,  from  his  connexion  and  friendship 
with  the  princes  of  Orleans,  that  he  aimed  at  fixing  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  one  of  that  family.  Complete  failure  had  ren¬ 
dered  his  intentions  too  unimportant  to  fathom.  His  popu¬ 
larity  with  his  army  waned  as  soon  as  it  saw  his  accord  with 
the  Austrians.  He  made  attempts  to  seize  Lille  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  in  order  not  to  pass  empty-handed  to  his  allies.  Both 
failed ;  and  even  the  little  town  of  Conde  refused  to  admit 
him.  Four  commissioners  arrived,  at  length,  in  his  camp 
from  the  convention  :  amongst  them  was  his  friend  Beurnon- 
ville.  They  found  him  mistrustful,  and  surrounded  by  his 
staff;  but  signified  not  the  less  their  mandate,  that  he  should 
resign  his  command,  and  repair  to  the  bar  of  the  convention. 
“  What !  bear  my  head  to  the  tigers  1  ”  exclaimed  Dumouriez, 
“  no ! — Here,  hussars !  ”  And  he  instantly  ordered  the  four 
commissioners  into  arrest.  He  here  passed  the  Rubicon ;  but 
his  army  was  no  longer  his.  It  contained  many  freshly  arrived 
corps  of  fanatie  republicans :  they  menaced  to  arrest  him ; 
and,  at  length,  Dumouriez  was  obliged  to  follow  the  fate  of 
La  Fayette,  and  abandoned  his  army  on  the  5th  of  April. 
The  princes  of  Orleans  and  other  officers  accompanied  him  ; 
he  had  previously  delivered  up  the  captive  commissioners  of 
the  convention  to  the  Austrians,  whom  he  now  joined.  He 
was  honorably  received  by  them,  and  offered  command  ;  but 
he  declined  it,  preferring  the  oblivion  into  which  he  ever  after 
sunk,  and  to  which  his  active  spirit  most  reluctantly  submitted. 

The  treason  of  Dumouriez  came  as  an  apt  and  opportune 
theme  of  declamation  to  the  Jacobins.  They  instantly  accused 
the  Gironde  of  suggesting  and  supporting  his  schemes.  Robes¬ 
pierre  especially,  in  an  elaborate  philippic,  invoked  vengeance 
on  the  accomplices  of  the  traitor.  The  Girondists  were  able 
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to  fling  the  reproach  upon  their  adversaries  with  treble  proof. 
“We  were  not  the  friends  of  Dumouriez,  who  intrigued  to 
expel  us  from  the  ministry.  His  chosen  intimate  was  not  any 
of  us,  but  your  own  Danton and  as  an  overwhelming  proof 
of  this,  they  adduced  the  circumstance  of  Dumouriez’s  inso¬ 
lent  and  menacing  letter  having  been  kept  secret  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  through  the  interest  of  Danton.  Robes¬ 
pierre,  aware  of  this,  had  no  objection  to  inculpate  Danton, 
of  whom  he  was  already  jealous.  But  that  Hercules  was 
every  way  equal  to  his  own  defence.  “You  grapple  with 
me,”  cried  he  to  the  Gironde;  “ha!  you  do  not  know  my 
strength.”  At  the  tribune  of  the  convention  the  eloquent 
indignation  of  Vergniaud  still  overpowered  the  coldly  distilled 
calumnies  of  Robespierre ;  but  in  the  assembly  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bins,  in  those  of  the  sections,  in  the  public  press,  the  former 
was  unheard,  and  the  allegations  of  the  latter  seized  on  the 
public  mind  of  the  capital  like  truth. 

The  long-protracted  struggle  between  the  two  parties  now 
approached  a  crisis.  It  became  incumbent  upon  the  Jaco¬ 
bins,  if  they  would  longer  exist,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
against  their  enemies.  In  addition  to  Dumouriez’s  defection, 
and  the  advance  of  the  Imperialists,  the  provinces  were  all 
declaring  themselves  for  the  party  of  moderation  and  the 
Gironde.  Orleans  had  followed  the  example  of  Lyons.  A 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered  at  Rennes.  Bourdeaux  and 
the  department  of  the  Gironde  were,  of  course,  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  its  talented  deputation,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  mode¬ 
rate  party.  Marseilles  itself,  the  revolutionary  Marseilles, 
represented  by  Barbaroux,  was  indignant  against  the  anarch¬ 
ists.  Finally,  La  Vendee  had  risen.  The  10th  of  March,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Cordelier  insurrection  had  failed  in 
Paris,  the  spark  of  insurrection  was  stricken  forth  in  La  Ven¬ 
dee.  At  the  village  of  St.  Florent,  near  Ancenis,  the  young 
peasants  refused  to  draw  lots  in  order  to  depart  for  the  army. 
The  gendarmerie  endeavored  to  force  them,  when  with  their 
sticks  these  first  Vendeans  rushed  on  the  conventional  force, 
and  took  their  arms  and  cannon.  Emboldened  by  success, 
they  instantly  attacked  a  neighbouring  post,  took  it  likewise, 
and  in  a  few  days  were  masters  of  the  principal  towns  and 
depot  of  the  district. 

These  were  startling  and  appalling  events  to  the  Moun- 
tainists;  and  yet  out  of  these  disastrous  and  menacing  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  principally  worked  their  triumph.  The 
Parisian  mob,  irritated  and  alarmed,  were  easily  induced  to 
attribute  all  the  counter-revolutionary  action  to  the  Girond¬ 
ists,  who  supported  themselves  in  the  provinces,  and  who  con- 
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tinually  asserted  that  Paris  had  an  undue  and  pernicious  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  body  politic.  The  Gironde,  instead  of  boldly 
avowing'  and  adopting  the  project  imputed  to  them, — instead 
of  combining  to  counteract  the  conspiracy  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  summoning  to  the  capital  an  overwhelming  force  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  and  the  convention, — temporized  and  hesitated, 
ought  to  avoid  aught  that  might  look  like  illegality,  and 
vainly  relied  for  protection  on  the  majesty  and  inviolability  of 
the  convention.  “If  insult  or  violence  be  offered  to  the 
national  assembly,”  said  Isnard,  “the  stranger,  as  he  passes 
these  regions,  shall  pause,  to  ask  on  which  side  of  the  Seine 
Paris  was  situated.” 

The  first  project  of  the  Gironde  was  to  obtain  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  convention.  The  majority  would  not  hear  of  it. 
And  the  thick-coming  accounts  of  treason  and  insurrection 
gave  such  force,  and  even  reason,  to  the  strong  measures  re¬ 
commended  by  Danton,  that  they  passed  without  opposition. 
The  law  against  suspected  persons  was  now  passed,  giving 
complete  power  to  the  municipalities  to  disarm  and  imprison 
the  supposed  enemies  of  the  republic;  and  the  deputies  of 
the  convention  itself  were  declared  amenable  to  the  common 
tribunals.  It  was  outside  the  walls  of  the  assembly,  however, 
that  the  chief  force  of  the  ultra-revolutionary  party  existed, -r- 
in  the  mob,  the  indigent,  and  the  lower  class  of  artisans,  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  timid  and  more  respectable  bur¬ 
gesses  in  the  assemblies  of  the  sections.  The  anarchists  had 
a  variety  of  workshops  wherein  to  forge  sedition.  The  Jaco¬ 
bin  club  discussed  the  principle  and  expediency  of  such  and 
such  revolutionary  acts;  but  their  sittings  were  too  public  to 
allow  of  organizing  a  government.  The  commune  itself  feared 
alone  to  face  the  convention.  The  Cordelier  club  had  failed 
in  its  attempt  on  the  10th  of  March.  The  most  violent  of  the 
sections  of  Paris  now  supplied  the  want,  by  establishing  a 
central  committee  of  commissaries  of  the  sections,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  provinces,  and  enlighten  the  capital  as  to  its 
true  interests,  in  other  words,  to  organize  the  insurrection 
which  was  now  requisite  to  subdue  the  convention.  Some  of 
the  moderate  sections  protested,  refused  to  join  in  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  even  denounced  it  in  the  convention.  Here,  not 
nly  the  Gironde,  but  the  Plain,  exclaimed  against  this  new 
ttempt  to  agitate  the  populace,  and  dominate  the  assembly. 
Barrere  himself  spoke  vehemently  against  it ;  and  the  Moun¬ 
tain  plainly  saw,  that  the  majority  of  the  convention,  however 
weak  and  yielding  at  times,  was  far  from  being  all  obsequious 
to  their  views. 

The  Girondists,  emboldened  by  finding  themselves  some- 
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what  supported  by  the  neutral  party,  or  Plain,  now  attacked 
Marat.  Guadet  directed  their  attention  to  a  paragraph  in 
which  that  monster  called  on  the  people  to  rise  and  march 
upon  the  convention.  Even  when  it  was  read  in  the  assem¬ 
bly,  Marat  had  the  audacity  to  repeat  his  own  phrase,  and 
cry,  “  Ay,  let  us  march  !”  The  Girondists  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  obtain  a  vote,  sending  Marat  to  be  tried  by  the  revolu 
tionary  tribunal.  As  a  counterblow  to  this,  the  thirty-thre 
more  violent  sections  of  the  capital  prepared  a  petition,  de 
manding  the  exclusion  of  the  Girondist  members  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twenty-two.  The  commune  itself  supported  the  peti¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  deputation  which  presented  it  was  headed  by 
the  mayor,  Pache.  This  audacious  attempt  to  purge  the 
convention  (for  Guadet  instantly  compared  it  to  the  forcible 
exclusion  of  certain  members  from  the  English  republican 
parliament  by  colonel  Pride)  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
great  and  wavering  majority  on  the  right  side.  When  Fon- 
frede  stepped  forth,  and  demanded  the  honor  of  having  his 
name  added  to  the  proscribed  list  of  the  Gironde,  the  Plain 
rose  to  a  man  and  followed  his  example,  crying,  “  All  of  us  ! 
all  of  us  !”  The  Jacobins  were  disconcerted ;  they  had  made 
a  false  step;  and  had  the  Girondists  known  how  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  superiority,  there  was  yet  time,  by 
a  reinforcement  of  federals  from  the  departments,  to  have  put 
down  the  anarchists.  But  the  Gironde,  like  all  moderate 
parties,  confined  their  exertions  to  parliamentary  war,  whilst 
their  antagonists  were  busied  in  preparing  insurrection,  and 
exciting  the  hundred  arms  of  the  popular  monster. 

In  the  field  of  debate  the  Girondists  had  all  the  advantage. 
Paris  disliked  certain  members  from  certain  departments, 
said  they ;  you  exclude  them.  The  next  day,  certain  depart¬ 
ments  object  to  the  members  for  Paris.  “  Will  you  exclude 
thesel  What  is  the  best  way  to  decide!  Certainly  to  refer 
the  dispute  to  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies.  Let 
the  list  of  deputies  be  called  over  before  the  assembly  of  each 
department;  and  let  those  stricken  with  popular  disapproba¬ 
tion  retire  from  the  legislature.  Do  this,  and  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  :  but  let  not  Paris  set  itself  up  to  control  at  once  France 
and  its  representation.”  The  Mountain,  of  course,  objected 
to  this;  and  were  equally  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  award 
of  the  provinces,  as  their  enemies  were  to  submit  to  that  of 
the  capital.  The  acquittal  of  Marat  by  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  occurred  to  interrupt  the  dispute.  He  was  borne 
by  the  people,  crowned  with  laurel,  back  to  his  seat  in  the 
convention.  The  triumphal  procession  was  led  by  a  sapper, 
who  thought  proper  to  address  the  assembly,  agitating  his  ax 
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with  significant  gesture,  and  vowing  aloud,  that  his  own 
head  should  fall  ere  that  of  Marat  should  be  touched. 

The  dispute  continued.  At  one  time  a  deputation  from 
the  department  of  the  Gironde  declared  itself  ready  to  march 
against  the  capital,  if  its  deputies  were  insulted ;  at  another, 
the  fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  demanded  the  maximum,  or  fixed 
rice  of  corn.  The  committee  voted  the  petition  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  be  calumnious ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commune 
ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and  menaced  to  declare  itself  in  in¬ 
surrection,  if  funds  were  not  voted  to  feed  the  poor,  if  any 
of  their  members  were  arrested,  &c.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  perceive  that  an  appeal  to  force  could  alone  decide  the 
question  of  superiority  betwixt  the  two  parties. 

In  the  mean  time  Dampierre,  the  successor  of  Dumouriez, 
was  driven  before  the  Austrians.  The  Vendean  insurrection 
covered  the  whole  west ;  its  chiefs  had  attacked  and  taken 
by  assault  Thouars,  a  town  of  importance  defended  by  general 
Quetineau.  There  was  solid  cause,  as  well  as  pretext,  for 
raising  one  of  those  panics,  which,  by  exciting  the  passions 
of  the  rabble,  had  always  proved  a  source  of  triumph  to  the 
violent  and  of  defeat  to  the  moderate  party.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Herault,  full  of  revolutionary  zeal,  had  raised  a 
large  sum  and  force  to  oppose  the  Vendeans.  The  capital 
was  roused  to  imitate  the  example ;  and  the  commune  de¬ 
creed  that  12,000  Parisians  should  march  to  annihilate  the 
royalists.  How  were  they  to  be  paid  1  By  a  tax  upon  the 
rich.  But  they  refused  to  march,  lest  the  rich  and  their 
party  should  rise  in  their  absence  and  repress  the  agitators. 
Robespierre  accordingly  proposed  that  all  suspected  persons 
should  be  put  under  arrest,  to  guaranty  their  good  behavior. 
Meantime  the  sections  were  charged  with  the  task  of  raising 
each  its  quota  of  the  12,000  men ;  and  as  the  object  was  to 
keep  at  home  as  many  ruffians  as  possible,  the  endeavor  was 
to  make  the  lots  fall  upon  clerks,  apprentices,  shop-boys,  and 
unmarried  men  of  some  pretence  to  respectability.  These 
resisted,  however ;  a  terrible  turmoil  arose  in  the  sections ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Mountain  was  menaced  with  an 
overthrow  even  in  their  popular  assemblies.  Instead  of  sup¬ 
porting  and  confining  this  nucleus  of  opposition,  and  creating 
for  themselves,  as  was  now  possible,  a  party  in  the  capital, 
the  Girondists,  by  the  advice  of  Guadet,  moved  to  call  another 
convention,  a  kind  of  assembly  elect,  at  Bourges,  and  to  de¬ 
pose  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris.  The  Plain  shrunk 
from  a  measure  so  extreme;  but  Barrere,  its  leader,  pro¬ 
posed,  in  lieu,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  twelve,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  the  intrigues  of  the  commune  and  the  sectiors. 
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The  commune,  in  fact,  joined  by  the  more  violent  of  the 
section,  nightly  employed  in  discussing  the  fittest  means  of 
mastering  the  majority  of  the  convention,  now  declared 
against  it.  The  institution  of  the  commission  of  twelve, 
composed  chiefly  of  Girondists,  exasperated  and  alarmed  them 
the  more.  The  vote  was  passed  on  the  18th  of  May,  and 
the  usual  assembly  of  the  municipality  and  commissaries  of 
the  sections  was  held  on  the  19th  at  the  Mairie.  Here  th 
most  atrocious  measures  of  resistance  were  proposed :  on 
was,  to  seize  the  twenty  notorious  members  of  the  Gironde, 
imprison  them  as  suspected  persons  in  a  select  place  of  con¬ 
finement,  and  there  septembrise  them,  in  other  words,  slaugh¬ 
ter  them  as  the  prisoners  had  been  slaughtered  in  September. 
For  three  days  the  debates  of  the  anarchists  continued  at  the 
Mairie,  and  at  last  at  the  Cordeliers.  The  necessity  of  an 
insurrection  was  plainly  avowed;  the  conspiracy  was  con¬ 
ducted  without  even  the  affectation  of  secrecy.  Information 
could  not  be  wanting  to  the  commission  of  twelve.  Had  it 
courage  to  anticipate  the  insurrection,  and  strike  a  decisive 
blow,  the  Gironde  might  yet  have  been  victorious,  and  the 
descent  of  the  revolution  into  the  abyss  of  the  terror  might 
have  been  prevented.  Several  of  the  sections,  those  of  the 
most  respectable  quarters  in  Paris,  had  declared  against  the 
anarchists  and  denounced  their  plots.  A  federal  force  sup¬ 
porting  this  part  of  the  national  guard,  and  showing  a  firm 
countenance,  might  have  kept  the  rabble  in  check  whilst  all 
the  leading  anarchists  were  put  in  arrest,  the  commune  bro¬ 
ken,  the  revolutionary  tribune  reorganized,  provincial  forces 
summoned,  and  every  nerve  in  short  exerted  in  that  crisis. 
To  want  union  and  energy  is,  however,  the  curse  of  the 
moderate.  The  only  act  of  the  commission  was  to  arrest 
Hebert,  procureur  of  the  commune,  and  editor  of  a  famous 
journal  called  the  Pere  Duchesne. 

Instantly  the  commune  assumed  the  attitude  of  resistance ; 
and  during  the  following  days  the  convention  was  hourly  as¬ 
sailed  by  deputations  demanding  that  the  commission  of  twelve 
should  be  broken,  and  Hebert  liberated.  In  vain  the  assem¬ 
bly  passed  a  vote,  that  it  intrusted  its  dignity  and  safety  to  the 
guard  of  all  good  citizens.  The  citizens  friendly  to  order,  un¬ 
supported,  unled,  unrallied,  shrunk  in  terror  to  their  homes, 
abandoning  the  city  and  the  national  representatives  to  the 
sans  culotte  bands  of  the  anarchists.  These  at  length,  on  the 
27th,  appeared  in  a  body  at  the  door  of  the  convention,  bear¬ 
ing  a  general  petition  of  the  sections.  The  majority  of  the 
assembly  expostulated  and  protested  in  vain.  Numbers  of  the 
mob  burst  into  the  place  of  sitting,  and  took  their  seats  with 
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the  members.  In  vain  the  Girondists  cried  to  the  president  to 
cover  himself  or  quit  the  chair,  the  assembly  being-  no  longer 
free,  no  longer  consisting  of  representatives.  Herault  de  Se- 
chelles,  who  presided,  persisted  in  putting  the  question,  that 
the  commission  of  twelve  be  broken  and  Hebert  liberated. 
The  mob  voted  with  the  members,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

On  the  morrow,  the  28th,  the  first  act  of  the  majority  wa 
to  protest  that  the  decree  had  not  passed,  and  that  the  com 
mission  of  twelve  was  consequently  still  in  force.  The  conven¬ 
tion  was  of  this  opinion ;  the  motion  voted  by  the  intruding  rab¬ 
ble  was  reversed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  majority  betrayed 
their  fears,  and  sought  as  usual  a  compromise  with  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Thus,  while  they  preserved  the  obnoxious  commission, 
they  undid  its  acts,  and  deprived  it  of  all  force  by  ordering 
Hebert  and  the  prisoners  to  be  released.  Such  weakness  em¬ 
boldened,  but  did  not  conciliate  the  people  ;  while  it  utterly 
discouraged  the  already  wavering  supporters  of  order  and  the 
convention.  The  anarchists  in  the  commune  found  their  pub¬ 
lic  assemblies  unfit  to  organize  the  final  act  of  sedition ;  and 
accordingly  they  appointed  a  committee  of  six  to  combat  the 
convention’s  committee  of  twelve.  “  Try  any  way,”  said  Dan- 
ton  to  the  Gironde,  “  in  prudence  and  policy,  or  in  audacity 
and  revolutionary  vigor,  we  will  still  surpass  you.” 

The  29th  of  May  was  spent  by  the  anarchists  in  planning ; 
the  30th,  in  making  preparations  for  the  insurrection.  The 
ministry,  the  commission  of  twelve,  remained  paralyzed 
awaiting  the  blow ;  whilst  the  Girondist  deputies  were  driven 
to  conceal  themselves,  and  fled  from  lodging  to  lodging,  con¬ 
fessing  their  feebleness,  and  lamenting  their  too  evident  fate. 
They  had  not  amongst  them  one  man  of  action.  Three  sec¬ 
tions  armed,  and  showing  firm  countenances,  had  declared 
against  the  insurrection ;  yet  not  one  of  the  Gironde  showed 
himself  amongst  them.  Had  they  numbered  even  one  soldier 
in  their  party  1  But,  no :  all  were  lawyers ;  a  profession  fit, 
indeed,  to  do  the  talking  part  of  a  revolution,  but  too  apt 
to  persevere  in  mere  talking,  when  the  tongue  had  ceased  to 
be  a  weapon  of  influence.  The  counsel  of  Louvet  was  flight. 
“  There  is  no  more  for  us  to  do  in  Paris,”  said  he,  “  at  the 
mercy  of  conspirators  and  anarchists,  when  an  insurrection  of 
the  departments  can  alone  answer  or  put  down  that  of  the 
capital.  Let  us  fly  then  each  to  our  own  province ;  for  if  we 
be  taken  and  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Mountain,  it  will  but 
paralyze  our  friends.”  The  leading  Girondists  scorned  Lou- 
vet’s  counsel,  and  resolved  to  brave  insurrection.  They  would 
die,  they  thought,  in  their  curule  chairs,  like  the  Roman  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  old.  Armed  therefore,  and  prepared  for  tire  worst, 
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they  made  their  way  to  the  convention  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st,  and  could  not  but  remark  the  joy  that  glistened  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Mountainists  on  beholding  them  enter. 

This  same  moment  was  that  appointed  for  the  insurrection, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  and  profession  of  the  movers, 
was  to  be  distinguished  from  preceding  ones  by  being  quite 
morale.  The  commissaries  of  the  sections,  assuming  them¬ 
selves  to  he  delegates  of  the  people,  proceeded  to  the  munici¬ 
pality,  deposed  it  formally,  then  reinstated  it,  adjoining  them¬ 
selves  as  a  part  and  portion  of  its  body.  Thus  constituted,  the 
revolutionary  commune,  which  affected  to  be  raised  by  this 
mummery  to  represent  the  popular  will,  and  to  purify  the  con¬ 
vention,  mustered  the  armed  guard  of  the  citizens,  or  sections, 
rung  the  toscin,  fired  the  cannon  of  alarm,  and  marched  to  in¬ 
vest  the  convention.  The  three  anti-anarchist  sections,  those 
of  the  Butle  des  Moulins,  of  the  Mail,  and  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  had  intrenched  themselves  in  the  Palais  Royal.  It  was 
proclaimed  in  the  fauxhourg  St.  Antoine  that  these  sections 
had  mounted  the  white  ccckade.  The  rabble  accordingly 
marched  against  the  Palais  Royal.  An  engagement  was  ex¬ 
pected.  But  the  three  sections  were  without  leaders,  without 
a  party.  They  had  neither  personage  nor  flag  to  rally  to ; 
for  the  white  cockade  was  of  course  an  invention.  They  in 
consequence  waved  futile  opposition,  embraced  their  brethren 
of  the  revolutionary  sections ;  and  an  opposing  voice  was  no 
longer  heard  in  the  armed  crowd  of  rabble  and  citizens,  that 
now,  many  reluctantly,  many  ignorantly,  besieged  the  con¬ 
vention. 

That  assembly  had,  in  the  mean  time,  met.  The  minister 
of  the  interior,  Garat,  and  the  mayor,  Pache,  had  both  thought 
proper  to  address  it  on  the  disturbed  state  of  the  capital,  which 
the  surrounding  tumult,  and  the  report  of  the  cannon  of  alarm, 
sufficiently  declared.  The  left  side  demanded  that  the  people 
should  be  satisfied  by  the  instant  abolition  of  the  committee 
of  twelve.  The  right,  on  the  contrary,  moved  that  Henriot, 
the  new  provincial  commandant,  be  called  to  the  bar.  Danton 
seconded  the  former  proposal,  and  asked,  reasonably  enough. 
“  Why  persist  in  supporting  the  commission  when  you  annul 
its  acts,  and  let  loose  those  whom  it  arrests  1”  The  orator’s  sole 
argument  was  the  expediency  and  prudence  of  submitting  for 
a  time  to  the  will  of  the  populace  now  in  insurrection.  Depu¬ 
tations  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar,  each  rising  in  its  de¬ 
mands.  The  tumult  and  the  menaces  of  the  crowd  without, 
and  the  galleries  within,  increased.  And  at  length  Barrere, 
organ  of  the  Plain,  rose,  and  proposed  that  the  commission  of 
twelve  should  be  broken,  at  the  same  time  the  armed  force  be 
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placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  convention.  The  latter  part  of 
the  motion  was  idle,  a  mere  verbal  set-off  to  the  real  conces¬ 
sion.  Ere  it  could  be  put  to  the  vote,  another  and  a  bolder  depu¬ 
tation  arrived,  demanding  not  merely  suppression,  but  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  accusation,  not  only  of  the  twelve  commissioners,  but 
of  the  whole  of  the  Gironde.  After  delivering  this  address, 
the  mob  which  bore  it  broke  into  the  convention,  filled  the 
benches  of  the  Mountain,  and  prepared  to  vote  with  it,  as  had 
been  done  on  a  previous  night.  There  was  no  need  of  such 
aid,  however,  to  pass  the  motion  of  Barrere,  then  before  the 
assembly.  The  deputies  of  the  Mountain  passed,  therefore, 
to  the  right  side,  leaving  the  left  occupied  by  the  mob.  In 
this  situation  a  vote  first  ordered  the  printing  of  the  last  ad¬ 
dress.  Hereupon  Vergniaud  rose  and  left  the  assembly,  de¬ 
claring  that  it  was  no  longer  free.  Had  all  the  Girondists  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  it  would  have  proved  a  wise  and  decisive  step. 
But  not  being  followed,  he  was  obliged  to  return ;  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Barrere,  breaking  the  commission  of  twelve,  was  put 
to  the  vote  and  carried. 

Such  was  the  first  result  gained  by  the  anarchists.  They 
had  forced  the  majority  of  the  convention  to  yield,  and  aban¬ 
don  the  offensive.  But  peace  and  a  return  to  order,  in  this 
state  of  things,  was  impossible.  For  if  the  Gironde  was  pow¬ 
erful  in  eloquence,  and  reason,  and  persuasion,  before  these 
events,  how  vehement  was  their  indignation  about  to  be  after 
them !  The  silence,  then,  of  the  moderate  party, — that  is,  its 
exclusion  and  arrest, — could  alone  give  security  to  the  violent. 
Thus,  when  force  becomes  the  arbiter  and  weapon  of  parties, 
both  are  driven  to  extremes,  by  self-defence  even  more  than 
by  vengeance.  The  anarchists,  who  had  raised  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  to  screen  themselves  from  the  Gironde,  were,  now  that 
they  had  overcome  that  host  of  talented  men,  obliged  to  crush 
them.  The  continuance  of  the  insurrection  could  alone  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  do  this;  and  accordingly  the  tocsin  continued  to 
sound,  and  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms,  as  if  the  country  was 
in  danger.  All  the  population  remained  under  arms,  ignorant 
or  terrified,  each  man  awing  his  neighbor,  yet  asking  that 
neighbor  what  all  this  meant.  The  majority  of  these  armed 
citizens,  could  they  have  understood  each  other,  might  soon 
have  restored  peace  and  order.  But  all  were  the  dupes  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  fear,  the  worst  qualities  that  can  beset  a  multi¬ 
tude,  and  which  never  could  have  prevailed  so  completely  and 
absurdly  over  any  generation,  save  one  reared  in  the  darkness 
of  despotism,  and  then  exposed  to  the  blinding  light  of  sud¬ 
den  and  extreme  liberty. 

The  first  of  June  was  spent  in  parley  betwixt  the  commit- 
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tee  of  public  safety,  which  represented  the  convention,  and 
that  of  the  municipality,  which  represented  the  anarchists  and 
the  mob.  The  latter  demanded  the  exclusion  of  the  Gironde ; 
and  the  assembly  was  not  likely  to  pass  so  iniquitous  a  decree. 
Garat  at  length  proposed  that  the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties, 
of  the  Gironde  and  of  the  Mountain,  should  sacrifice  them¬ 
selves  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  both  retire.  Danton  ap¬ 
plauded  the  idea.  But  Robespierre  would  not  hearken  to  it. 
All  attempts  were  vain ;  and  accordingly  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  surrounded  the  Tuilleries,  where  the  convention 
then  sat,  with  its  most  select  and  ferocious  bands,  led  by  Hen- 
riot  The  order  was  given  to  these  not  to  harm  or  offer  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  deputies,  but  to  prevent  their  egress  or  escape; 
in  fact,  to  keep  them  close  prisoners  till  they  voted  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Girondists. 

These  victims  of  proscription  were  most  of  them  collected 
in  a  distant  lodging,  deeming  it  vain  to  brave  any  longer  the 
fury  of  the  insurgents,  yet  scorning  to  fly.  Barbaroux,  how¬ 
ever,  resolved  to  perish  at  his  post,  escaped  from  his  friends, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  assembly.  Buzot  made  the  same  en¬ 
deavor,  but  was  prevented.  Their  cause,  nevertheless,  was  not 
left  without  defenders.  Lanjuinais  was  the  first  to  rush  to 
the  tribune,  vent  his  indignation  at  the  conspiracy,  and  de¬ 
nounce  the  audacious  conduct  of  the  commune ,  of  which  he 
demanded  the  removal.  “We  are  accused  of  calumniating 
Paris.  It  is  false;  Paris  is  pure.  Paris  is  itself  oppressed 
by  tyrants,  greedy  of  blood  and  domination.”  As  the  only 
reply  which  they  were  capable  of  giving  to  this,  young  Ro¬ 
bespierre,  Julien,  and  others,  rushed  and  seized  Lanjuinais, 
and  endeavored  in  vain  to  drag  him  down  from  the  tribune,  to 
which  he  held  in  their  despite.  A  deputation  came  to  inter¬ 
rupt  this  scene,  and  made  the  usual  demand.  It  came  to  de¬ 
nounce,  for  the  last  time,  the  counter-revolutionists  of  the 
Gironde.  “  The  people  are  tired  of  deferring  their  wishes. 
They  give  you  yet  an  instant’s  time  to  execute  them.  If  you 
hesitate  to  act  for  the  people,  we  declare  that  the  people  will 
act  for  themselves.” 

In  reply  to  this  insolent  menace,  the  convention  passed  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  last  vote  that  did  it  honor ;  it  was 
one  of  courage  and  of  peril.  And  yet,  even  in  the  face  of 
peril,  had  it  been  supported  and  sustained,  there  were  still 
hopes  that  the  cause  of  liberty  and  order  might  have  survived 
the  insurrection.  But  Barrere  arose  as  usual  with  a  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  what  he  deemed  a  salutary  expedient,  and  the  as¬ 
sembly  was  induced  to  quit  the  vantage-ground  of  dignity  and 
courage.  Barrere  invited  the  accused  members  to  resign  vol  ■ 
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untarily  their  functions  of  deputies  for  peace-sake ;  and  the 
hitherto  firm  majority  applauded  the  expedient,  though  it  was 
naught  else  than  the  most  pusillanimous  capitulation.  In  re¬ 
ply  to  Barrere’s  proposal,  Isnard  offered  his  resignation.  The 
impetuous  Barbaroux  censured  his  colleague,  and  scorned  to 
yield.  “  I  have  no  right,”  said  he,  “  to  quit  my  post,  and  be¬ 
tray  my  cause,  and  that  of  my  constituents,  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  I  am  ready  to  die  here,  but  not  to  yield.” 

A  member  at  this  moment  sought  to  leave  the  palace.  He 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  Mountain,  yet  was  driven  back 
with  rudeness  by  the  guard.  He  returned  to  complain. 
Others  made  the  same  essay,  hut  were  driven  back,  and  their 
garments  torn.  The  assembly  betrayed  its  sense  of  insult; 
the  very  Jacobins  showed  themselves  hurt.  The  guards  were 
summoned  to  the  bar,  but  the  guilty  were  not  to  be  found. 
Barrere  on  this  rose,  and  proposed  that  the  whole  assembly 
should  walk  forth,  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  free  or  not. 
This  was  adopted ;  and  all  the  members,  the  very  Jacobins 
joining  the  procession  from  shame  to  appear  accomplices  in 
the  insults  offered,  proceeded  out  of  their  hall,  led  by  their 
president,  Herault  Sechelles.  The  convention  issued  from 
the  Tuilleries,  by  the  gate  of  the  Carousel :  the  sentinels  gave 
way  in  respect;  but  Henriot,  amidst  his  cannoneers,  signified 
to  them  that  they  must  not  pass  till  they  had  delivered  up  the 
twenty  obnoxious  members.  The  president  turned  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  bade  them  “  arrest  the  rebel.”  Henriot  backed  his 
horse,  called  to  his  artillerymen  to  stand  to  their  pieces,  and 
persisted  in  defending  himself,  and  barring  the  way.  The 
soldiers  dared  not  to  execute  the  president’s  command.  The 
assembly  in  procession  here  denied  egress,  re-entered  the  Tu¬ 
illeries,  and  re-issued  from  it  on  the  other  side  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  Here  they  were  equally  unsuccessful.  They  tried  every 
gate,  marched  round  the  garden,  but  were  everywhere  de¬ 
nied  a  passage.  They  re-entered  their  hall  of  sitting,  and 
there  Marat  and  Couthon  instantly  exclaimed,  “  You  see  how 
perfectly  free  you  are ;  how  full  of  obedience  are  the  people !” 

The  Plain  now  began  to  be  alarmed ;  and  when  the  decree 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Gironde,  so  lately  repulsed  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  was  offered  again  to  the  reluctant  assembly,  there  were 
signs  of  timidity  and  wavering.  “  After  all,”  said  some,  “  to 
vote  the  arrest  of  the  proscribed,  will  not  place  them  in  a 
worse  state  than  they  are  in,  whilst  it  will  release  us.  Let  us 
not  endanger  ourselves  by  over  obstinacy.”  The  question  was 
put;  and  the  centre,  in  lieu'*of  offering  opposition,  declined 
altogether  to  vote,  the  members  declaring  that  they  were  no 
longer  free.  The  unopposed  voices  of  the  Mountain  then 
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passed  the  decree,  ordering  into  arrest  the  leading  members 
of  the  Gironde,  and  of  the  commission  of  twelve.  The  original 
list  of  twenty-two  was  swelled  to  thirty,  besides  the  ministers 
of  finance  and  foreign  affairs. 

Such  was  the  first  epuration,  or  purge,  of  the  national  as¬ 
sembly.  It  was  proposed  by  the  leading  Jacobins ;  though  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  medium  of  the  municipality,  by  a  more 
obscure  set  of  agitators,  over  whom  the  celebrated  triumvi¬ 
rate,  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton,  were  far  from  having 
supreme  influence.  These,  indeed,  succeeded  in  placing 
themselves  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection,  which  they  had  by 
no  means  led  in  the  hour  of  action.  The  puissant  men  who 
overthrew  liberty  on  the  2d  of  June,  1793,  very  much  resem¬ 
bled,  and  in  some  instances  were  the  same,  as  those  who  over¬ 
threw  the  monarchy  on  the  10th  of  August,  being  a  knot  of 
obscure  ruffians,  whom,  however  influential,  Fame  so  blushed 
to  see  on  her  registers,  that  history  has  scarcely  named  them. 
Many  were  foreigners,  such  as  Clootz,  Guzman,  Lazouski, 
Yet  these  were  the  men  that  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  power 
from  Vergniaud,  from  Condorcet,  from  Earbaroux,  from  Du- 
mouriez ;  the  mere  force  of  ignominy  and  obscurity  overcom¬ 
ing  eloquence,  philosophy,  political  vehemence  itself,  and 
military  talent.  The  superiority  of  all  four  was  paralyzed, 
merely  because  combined  with  humanity. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

1793,  1794. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe,  that  in  revolutionary  struggles 
fought  parliamentary-wise  by  the  tongue  and  pen,  in  the 
proper  arena  of  intellect,  genius  and  noble  endowments  are 
found  universally  to  succumb ;  whilst  in  those  fought  with  the 
sword,  where  physical  force  seems  especially  intrusted  with 
the  award,  intellect  infallibly  obtains  the  sway,  and  talent  vin¬ 
dicates  its  claim  to  superiority.  War  gave  to  France  Napo¬ 
leon  for  a  sovereign.  Her  representative  assemblies  placed 
her  at  the  foot  of  Robespierre. 

This  paradox,  that  mediocrity  hears  away  the  prize  in  popu¬ 
lar  and  tumultuous  revolutions,  is  partially  explained  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  first  and  front  ranks  filled  by  talent  are 
swept  away,  whilst  those  in  the  rear  naturally  press  on  to 
seize  the  victory  that  better  men  have  won.  The  secret  of 
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success  is  to  come  late :  for  political  characters  are  ephemeral 
in  time  of  revolution,  short-lived  as  the  opinions  which  they 
represent.  The  chosen  talents  of  a  generation  start  up  into 
sudden  ripeness,  like  the  productions  of  the  field,  and,  like 
these  enjoying  the  honors  of  an  autumn,  are  mown  down,  and 
give  place  to  another  and  another,  until  the  exhausted  soil 
can  afford  but  a  stunted  and  pigmy  crop.  It  is  then  aban¬ 
doned  as  a  sterile  waste,  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  and  at 
length  rise  the  forest  and  its  lord,  the  natural  and  lofty  mon- 
archs  of  a  region  where  signs  of  culture  are  no  more  visible, 
nor  the  broad  daylight  of  freedom  allowed  to  penetrate. 

Robespierre,  though  no  exception  to  this  rule,  was  still  an 
extraordinary  personage.  He  was  the  very  perfection,  the 
type  of  triumphant  mediocrity.  Talents  he  had  none — nor 
ideas,  although  by  dint  of  exertion  he  acquired  the  semblance 
of  the  one,  and  purloined  the  others  notoriously  from  all 
around  him.  His  speeches  were  written  for  him ;  and  the 
debates  of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  at  first  philosophical  and  given 
to  the  discussion  of  principles,  supplied  him  with  a  political 
vocabulary  at  least.  Thus  his  friends,  his  future  enemies  be¬ 
ing  included  in  that  class,  lent  to  this  hawk  the  feathers  that 
imped  his  wing,  and  taught  him  at  length  to  soar.  He  was 
totally  without  passion,  unless  vanity  deserve  the  name ;  but 
his  vanity  was  wise,  and  wore  all  the  loftiness  of  pride.  Then 
he  had  honesty  and  consistency,  two  qualities  that  cannot  be 
denied  him,  however  he  might  have  adopted  them  in  calcula¬ 
tion.  From  his  first  vote  in  the  constituent  assembly  he  had 
been  the  rank  democrat  that  he  ever  was,  professing  all  those 
extreme  opinions  to  which  others  tended.  His  private  morals 
were  irreproachable.  He  held  to  his  condition,  lodged  to  the 
last  with  the  same  humble  carpenter’s  family  that  at  first 
housed  him.  Unlike  his  colleague  Danton,  no  bribe,  no  pecu¬ 
lation,  no  expense,  no  licentiousness,  considered  as  such  in 
that  day  at  least,  could  be  laid  to  his  charge.  No  petty  am¬ 
bition  distracted  his  views,  or  blemished  his  character  for  dis¬ 
interestedness.  He  was  never  minister,  nor  even  commissary. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Gironde,  when  he  was  all-powerful,  he 
did  not  become  member  of  the  sovereign  committee  till  it 
pleased  the  convention  and  the  Jacobins  of  their  own  accord 
to  appoint  him.  With  this  there  was  no  affectation  in  his 
sansculoltism.  He  neither  shaved  his  head,  nor  wore  tattered 
garments,  nor  mounted  the  red  night-cap.  Robespierre  alone 
wore  powder,  and  preserved  the  dress  and  demeanor  of  re¬ 
spectability.  Political  courage  he  certainly  did  not  want, 
though  physically  he  was,  with  Marat,  the  most  arrant  of  cow- 
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ards.  Ruthless  as  a  tiger,  at  first  reckless,  then  greeay  of 
blood  ; — such  was  the  tyrant  of  the  day. 

The  Gironde  had  now  fallen  before  the  party  of  Robespierre 
and  the  Parisians.  The  dignity  of  the  national  assembly  had 
been  violated,  and  its  freedom  destroyed.  It  remained  for  the 
provinces  to  fulfil  their  menaces,  support  and  avenge  the  Gi¬ 
rondists,  and  resist  the  tumultuous  tyranny  of  the  capital.  To 
this  resistance  many  were  previously  disposed  and  partially 
prepared.  The  escape  of  some  of  the  proscribed  deputies, 
and  their  appearance  in  the  provinces,  communicated  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  gave  leaders  to  the  revolt,  that  now  became  general. 
The  northern  departments,  with  those  immediately  around 
Paris,  remained  alone  true  to  the  convention.  The  former, 
menaced  by  the  foreign  enemy,  and  occupied  by  the  republican 
armies,  had  neither  power  nor  leisure  to  rise.  But  Normandy, 
whither  most  of  the  fugitive  Gironde  had  bent  their  steps,  at 
once  declared  against  the  anarchists.  The  province  summoned 
a  representative  assembly  to  meet  at  Caen,  raised  an  army, 
appointed  general  Wimpfeu  to  the  command,  and  pushed  for¬ 
ward  its  advanced  post  to  Evreux,  within  a  day’s  journey  of 
the  capital.  Brittany  strove  to  imitate  La  Vendee;  whilst 
the  victorious  insurgents  of  this  region  were  at  this  moment 
marching  upon  Nantes,  in  order  to  procure  themselves  a  strong¬ 
hold  and  a  seaport.  Nantes,  though  Girondist,  prepared  to 
resist  the  royalists  to  the  last;  and,  in  the  middle  of  June,  a 
gallant  and  general  attack  upon  the  town  by  the  Vendeans 
was  repulsed.  Both  parties  were,  however,  equally  hostile  to 
the  convention.  Continuing  the  circuit  of  France,  Bordeaux 
was  naturally  indignant  at  the  arrest  of  its  deputies.  It  in¬ 
stantly  dispatched  a  remonstrance  to  Paris,  and  began  to  levy 
an  army  to  support  it.  Toulouse  followed  the  example.  Mar¬ 
seilles,  the  hyper-revolutionary  Marseilles,  had  anticipated 
the  crisis.  The  Jacobins  and  moderate  republicans  had  come 
to  blows,  and  the  former  had  succumbed.  Lyons  presented 
the  same  scene,  save  that  the  struggle  was  more  fierce. 
Lyons,  from  its  manufacture  of  silk,  gold  and  silver  embroi¬ 
dery,  and  other  articles  of  high  luxury,  had  depended  on  the 
rich.  It  therefore  contained  an  aristocratic  and  royalist  party, 
which  naturally  generated  the  other  extreme,  a  Jacobin  club ; 
and  this  club  had  its  Marat  in  Chalier.  The  parties  fought; 
the  Jacobins  were  beaten ;  their  club  destroyed ;  and  Chalier, 
after  a  time,  tried  and  executed. 

Thus  did  the  exaggerated  mutual  reproaches  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  and  the  Gironde  realize  each  other.  Robespierre,  accused 
of  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship,  became  marked  as  fit  for  this 
supremacy,  and  attained  it.  The  moderates,  accused  of  aim- 
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ing  at  federalism,  and  projecting  to  organize  the  provinces 
separately  and  independently  of  the  capital,  were  driven  at 
length  to  attempt  this  in  their  own  defence  as  well  as  in  that 
of  freedom.  Divided  and  declared  as  parties  now  were,  it 
seemed  almost  inevitable  that  the  Jacobins  would  be  crushed. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  provinces  declared  against  them, 
whilst  the  English  and  Austrians  pressed  them  from  the  north 
and  east.  The  Mountainists  were,  however,  the  central 
power,  holding  immediately  in  hand  the  army,  the  revenue, 
the  administration.  On  the  standard,  which  they  held  up, 
were  all  the  old  symbols  of  the  revolution ;  whilst  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  separated  widely  in  space,  and  as  widely  in  ideas, 
were  under  the  impossibility  of  concerting  either  a  plan  of 
campaign,  or  a  principle  of  resistance.  In  many  places  the 
resistance  gradually  threw  off  the  republican  mask,  and  be¬ 
came  avowed  royalism.  This  terrified  and  disgusted  others, 
however  ill  disposed  to  the  convention,  from  taking  part 
against  it.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Gironde  against  Paris  was,  that 
the  Girondists  were  essentially  a  burgess  party,  supported  by 
the  middle  classes  only ;  that  is,  by  the  townsmen  of  the 
provinces.  The  peasant  population  could  never  be  made  to 
comprehend  a  medium  betwixt  the  royalist  and  the  ultra-revo¬ 
lutionist  ;  and  thus,  when  they  refused  to  assume  the  white 
cockade,  they  equally  refused  to  take  arms  against  the  tri¬ 
color.  This  state  of  things  the  convention,  however  at  first 
alarmed,  in  time  was  able  to  perceive.  On  the  first  rumor  of 
the  wide-spread  resistance,  proposals  were  entertained  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  provinces,  of  sending  them  hostages  from  the 
bosom  of  the  assembly  itself.  A  new  constitution  was  pre¬ 
pared,  discussed  in  preference  to  measures  of  defence,  which 
nevertheless  appeared  more  pressing,  and  the  convention 
seemed  ready  to  deprecate  the  odium  of  France  by  dissolving 
itself.  But  with  a  clearer  view  courage  returned  ;  and  Jean 
Bon  St.  Andre,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  pronounced  that  the  “  counter-revolution  was  confined 
to  some  few  opulent  towns,”  and  that  “  the  present  was  a 
war  of  merely  some  few  shopkeepers  against  the  liberty  of 
the  country.” 

In  fact  La  Vendee  alone  fought,  and  at  this  time  with  ill 
success.  The  league  of  Lower  Normandy,  formidable  by  the 
debates  and  votes,  and  prnc.es  verbals  of  its  representative 
assembly,  conducted  its  military  efforts  with  all  the  irresolu¬ 
tion  and  neglect  characteristic  of  the  Gironde.  The  only 
expedition  which  it  attempted  was  against  the  town  of  Ver¬ 
non.  The  first  cannon-shot  fired  by  the  conventionalist  gen- 
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darmes  routed  the  hesitating  army  of  the  federals.  They 
retreated.  The  Girondist  deputies  fled  through  Brittany  to 
Bordeaux;  and  Normandy  submitted  to  the  sovereign  au¬ 
thorities  of  Paris.  A  young  Norman  girl  showed  more  hero¬ 
ism  than  the  united  party.  Well-born,  and  inheriting  com¬ 
petence,  she  became,  like  madame  Roland,  and  many  talented 
females  of  the  time,  deeply  interested  in  political  events.  She 
came  to  worship  with  enthusiasm  the  idea  of  a  republic,  such 
as  that  which  illustrated  the  ancient  world,  in  whicli  patriot¬ 
ism  inspired  the  mass,  in  which  virtues  and  genius  were  the 
undisputed  titles  to  influence  and  power.  This  halcyon  polit¬ 
ical  state  she  saw  in  the  predominance  of  the  Gironde ;  and 
she  was  enamoured  of  the  philosophy,  the  eloquence,  the 
varied  talents  of  its  leaders.  Mortified  and  indignant  at  their 
fall,  Charlotte  Corday  made  personal  acquaintances  with  her 
admired  statesmen  then  fugitives  at  Caen ;  and  her  feelings 
inspired  her  with  heroic  resolve.  Imparting  her  purposes  to 
none,  she  set  out  alone  to  Paris,  and  spent  some  days  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  abodes  and  learning  the  motions  of  the  sanguinary 
triumvirate.  She  determined  to  immolate  one  of  them ;  and 
Marat  appeared  to  her  to  be  the  most  guilty  and  most  atro¬ 
cious.  But  he  no  longer  went  abroad  to  the  convention  ;  suf¬ 
fering  under  a  continual  fever,  which  he  allayed  by  frequent 
baths,  and  indulged  by  denunciations  and  proscriptions,  sent 
forth  either  in  his  daily  journal,  or  in  letters  to  the  convention. 
He  was  then  clamorous,  like  a  hound  for  his  meal  delayed, 
that  Custines  and  Biron,  the  two  generals  in  command,  were 
aristocrats  worthy  of  condemnation  and  the  guillotine.  Char¬ 
lotte  Corday  went  to  the  abode  of  the  monster ;  a  female  with 
whom  he  lived  denied  her  entrance :  she  insisted,  saying  she 
had  matters  of  importance  to  communicate,  having  just  arrived 
from  Caen.  Marat,  who  was  extended  in  his  bath  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  chamber,  caught  the  word,  cried  out  that  the  young 
girl  should  be  admitted,  and  eagerly  commenced  inquiries 
relating  to  the  Girondist  deputies  then  at  Caen.  He  carefully 
noted  down  her  replies,  muttering,  “  they  shall  all  go  to  the 
guillotine,”  when  Charlotte  Corday  approached  and  plunged 
a  knife  into  his  breast.  His  cry  for  help  brought  his  mistress ; 
and  she,  a  crowd.  The  monster  had  expired,  the  words  of 
blood  still  in  his  mouth.  Charlotte  Corday  stood  by  unmoved, 
in  the  calm  serenity  of  heroism,  avowing  and  glorying  in  the 
deed.  Such  was  her  countenance  at  her  trial :  such  did  it 
continue  at  her  execution,  which  took  place  in  a  few  days 
after,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  mob ;  whilst  Marat  was 
borne  to  his  tomb  lamented  by  thousands,  and  actually  adored 
and  addressed  by  many  as  a  god. 
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The  assassination  of  Marat  was  unfortunate.  It  cut  off 
one  sanguinary  wretch,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  endearing  to 
the  rabble  his  memory  and  policy.  The  blow  was  considered 
to  have  been  directed  by  the  Gironde ;  and  a  reason  or  pretext 
was  thus  afforded  for  condemning  the  imprisoned  deputies. 
Up  to  this  time  speakers  in  favor  of  moderation  were  still 
heard  in  the  assembly.  Arrests  took  place,  but  no  execution. 
The  discussion  of  the  new  constitution  promised  a  return  to 
a  system  of  law  and  order.  The  general  insurrection  of  the 
provinces  tempered  the  zeal,  if  it  did  not  excite  the  fears,  of 
the  leaders  in  the  capital.  As  the  provinces  succumbed, 
however,  feelings  of  irritation  and  vengeance  appeared ;  the 
revolutionary  monster  felt  the  return  of  its  access  of  fury, 
that  had  for  a  moment  been  allayed.  The  new  constitution, 
one  as  democratic  as  could  well  be  formed,  was  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  and  inaugurated  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  de¬ 
partments,  which  in  two  months  had  almost  all  given  in  their 
submission  to  the  convention,  were  requested  to  send  commis¬ 
saries  to  Paris  in  token  of  reconciliation.  They  came ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  August  Paris  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  a  third 
federation,  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  third  constitution  that 
had  been  framed  in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

The  ceremony, — for  even  these  enlightened  republicans, 
whose  only  creed  was  in  the  maxims  of  abstract  philosophy, 
found  worship,  or  at  least  its  semblance,  necessary, — was 
arranged  by  David.  To  the  artist  was  assigned  the  task  of 
religious  legislation;  and  all  that  the  Jacobin  possessed  of 
taste  was  expended  in  the  flagrant  parody.  The  half  fete, 
half  liturgy,  began  by  a  hymn  to  Nature,  sung  in  the  place  de 
la  Bastile.  From  hence  there  was  a  procession  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  where  the  altar  of  the  country  was  erected,  before 
which  the  final  mummeries  were  performed.  The  ark  of  the 
constitution  of  the  year  III.  figured  in  the  ceremony ;  and  the 
assembled  multitude  swore  to  observe  and  defend  its  laws. 
Vain  oath!  It  had  been  scarcely  uttered  when  the  Jacobins 
and  the  commissaries  of  the  departments,  the  very  cortege 
and  chorus  of  the  drama,  petitioned  that  the  constitution,  thus 
solemnly  inaugurated,  should  be  set  aside  and  postponed.  In 
its  place  the  committee  of  public  safety,  having  subdued  the 
mutilated  convention,  set  up  its  own  reign,  known  everlast¬ 
ingly  as  the  Terror. 

This  fearful  reign  is  dated,  by  some,  from  the  successful 
insurrection  of  the  last  days  of  May.  Its  character,  however, 
did  not  become  declared  till  this  period ;  when  the  presence 
and  zeal  of  so  many  commissaries  from  the  primary  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  departments  gave  strength  and  countenance  to 
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the  Jacobins,  hitherto  abashed  by  their  victory  and  its  men¬ 
acing  consequences.  At  the  same  time,  the  step  taken  by 
the  still  rebellious  towns  to  adopt  the  cause  of  royalism  came 
to  sanction  the  ultra-revolutionary  rage  of  the  Mountain.  It 
was  then  that  Toulon  delivered  up  itself,  its  docks  and  fleets, 
to  the  English.  The  duke  of  York  had  taken  Valenciennes; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  made  himself  master  of  May- 
ence.  These  disasters  enabled  the  convention  to  raise  truly 
the  cry  of  the  country  being  in  danger,  and  enabled  the  Jaco¬ 
bins,  despite  their  tyranny  and  crimes,  to  rally  round  them 
even  the  patriots  discontented  with  their  rule. 

Feeling  the  breeze  of  popular  favor  thus  freshen  in  their 
sails,  the  two  surviving  leaders  of  the  triumvirate  proceeded 
to  put  forth  their  energy,  each  in  his  peculiar  department 
Robespierre,  the  home  tyrant,  the  civil  dictator,  mounted 
the  tribune  to  denounce.  He  attributed  all  the  reverses  of 
the  republican  arms  to  the  impunity  of  Dumouriez,  of  Lafay¬ 
ette,  and  of  Custine.  The  measure  of  safety  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  was,  “to  brush  away  the  remaining  aristocrats  from 
the  national  hearths.”  Danton,  the  stirring  Danton,  aban¬ 
doned  to  his  colleague  the  task  of  domestic  slaughter;  but 
demanded  the  levy  en  masse  against  the  foreign  enemy.  The 
wish  of  both  was  soon  passed  into  decrees  by  the  obsequious 
convention.  Danton’s  project  wTas  answered  by  a  law,  placing 
all  Frenchmen  at  the  disposal  of  the  war  minister  as  long  as 
an  enemy  remained  on  the  soil  of  France.  All  unmarried 
males,  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  five  and  twenty,  com¬ 
posed  the  first  requisition ;  and  were  instantly  to  assemble  at 
the  different  depots.  All  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  were  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness.  Property  was  seized  with  as 
unsparing  a  hand  as  persons.  A  maximum  was  named  for 
the  price  of  all  commodities;  and  the  monopolizer,  or  he  who 
refused  to  sell,  was  punished  with  death.  A  tax  on  the  rich 
had  previously  been  ordained,  levying  on  them  all  the  revenue 
above  what  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  family. 
A  law  against  suspected  persons,  dividing  them  into  catego¬ 
ries,  and  ordering  their  arrest,  came  at  the  same  tune  to 
satisfy  the  politic  views  of  Robespierre. 

In  this  time  of  frenzy,  every  actor — and  who  was  not  an 
actor  in  the  popular  scene  1 — was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
show  his  energy.  He  who  could  not  cut  down  a  foreign  foe, 
had  rather  strike  his  neighbor  than  allow  his  arm  to  be  idle. 
The  passionate  were  impelled  to  cruelty  from  a  vague  desire 
to  gratify  an  impulse  of  activity  and  rage ;  the  timid  imi¬ 
tated  and  oft  out-ranted  them,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
for  victims.  There  was  no  medium  possible,  no  neutral 
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ground  betwixt  the  slaughterers  and  slaughtered.  To  look 
on  was  to  perish.  And  few  there  were  who,  when  offered 
the  alternative,  had  the  courage  to  choose  with  Condorcet — 

“  Us  m’ont  dit,  Choisis  d’etre  oppresseur  ou  victime ; 

J’embrassai  le  malheur,  et  leur  laissai  le  crime.” 

Such  was  the  frenzy  that  now  clamored  for  blood  :  for,  be  it 
remarked,  it  was  not  as  yet  the  solitary  tyrant  Robespierre, 
that  singled  out  his  victims ;  but  in  a  great  measure  a  popu¬ 
lace,  that,  like  the  Roman  rabble  collected  round  their  san¬ 
guinary  games,  enjoyed  the  savage  sport,  and  turned  their 
thumbs,  spilling  blood  in  the  mere  and  heartless  exuberance 
of  delight. 

It  was  now  that  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  organized 
to  work  with  arbitrariness  and  dispatch.  The  sections  peti¬ 
tioned  for  the  judgment  of  the  Girondists.  Domiciliary  visits 
took  place  in  search  of  the  suspected,  and  the  prisons  were 
filled  in  consequence.  General  Custine  was  the  first  victim 
of  the  terror ;  he  was  guillotined  on  the  last  day  of  August. 
The  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  next.  By  a  re¬ 
finement  of  cruelty,  she  had  been  separated  from  her  son,  and 
the  young  prince  intrusted  to  the  tutelage  of  a  cobbler  named 
Simon,  who  treated  him  with  barbarous  severity.  The  queen 
herself  was  transferred  from  the  Temple  to  a  common  male¬ 
factor’s  dungeon  in  the  Conciergerie,  where  she  remained 
two  months.  Brought  before  the  tribunal,  she  heard  with 
dignity  and  resignation  the  usual  list  of  crimes  laid  to  her 
charge,  until  the  deposition  of  Hebert  pronounced  new  and 
unheard  of  horrors.  The  cobbler  Simon,  forsooth,  had  dis¬ 
covered  vicious  practices  in  young  Louis;  he  induced  the 
prince  to  confess,  or  to  sign  a  confession,  to  the  purpose  that 
his  mother  and  aunt  had  initiated  him  in  guilt  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  disdained  to  make  reply ;  but  when  pressed  by  her 
accusers,  exclaimed,  “  I  appeal  to  all  the  mothers  that  hear 
me.”  Although  none  save  the  furies  of  the  day  were  in  the 
audience,  Hebert  feared  to  rouse  up  even  their  shame  and 
pity ;  and  the  queen  underwent  condemnation  without  further 
torture.  On  the  16th  of  October,  she  was  conducted,  in  a 
common  cart,  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  the  mob  saluting  her  funeral  procession  with  shouts 
of  exultation.  The  view  of  the  Tuilleries  caused  her  but  a 
moment’s  emotion.  She  died  with  courage.  Who  is  there 
that  cannot  supply  his  own  fit  and  sad  reflections  on  her  fate? 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Girondists  to  appear  before  the 
fatal  tribunal.  Twenty-one  of  their  members  remained  in 
prison  since  the  2d  of  June  ;  of  these  the  chiefs  were  Verg- 
niaud,  Brissot,  Valaze,  Gensonne,  Lasource,  Fonfrede.  Their 
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trial  was,  of  course,  but  the  mockery  of  justice.  Chabot  and 
Fabre  d’Eglantine  appeared  as  witnesses,  and  uttered,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  whatever  circumstances  of  conspi¬ 
racy  or  crime  their  imaginations  could  suggest.  The  elo¬ 
quence  of  Vergniaud,  although  he  had  been  too  careless  to 
prepare  a  defence,  here  exerted  for  the  last  time,  shook  the 
judges,  and  melted  the  auditors.  A  decree  of  the  convention 
instantly  stopped  the  pleadings,  and  ordered  the  court  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  pass  sentence:  it  was  death.  The  victims  hailed 
the  fate,  which  they  had  foreseen,  with  a  verse  of  the  Mar- 
seillois  hymn,  originally  applied  to  the  enemies  of  freedom, 
now  but  too  applicable  to  its  friends.  Valaze,  at  the  moment, 
pierced  himself  with  a  poignard,  and  fell  dead;  Vergniaud, 
more  heroic,  flung  away  a  box  of  poison,  in  order  to  die  with 
his  friends.  They  were  executed  on  the  morrow,  showing 
in  death  that  firmness  which,  had  it  been  displayed  in  the 
acts  of  their  political  life,  would  have  at  least  saved  their 
memory  from  reprobation,  and  most  probably  insured  them 
a  glorious  and  successful  career.  Those  who  think  that  the 
stern  law  of  retaliation  is  or  should  be  applied  to  human  for¬ 
tunes,  w;ill  say  they  merited  their  fate  ;  will  argue  that  those 
who  stirred  the  mob  to  the  insurrection  of  the  20th  of  June, 
1792,  and  who  looked  on  at  that  of  the  10th  of  August,  de¬ 
served  to  be  overthrown  by  the  same  force  in  June,  1793 ;  and 
that  those  who  in  timidity  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
might  expect  to  find  in  their  judges  a  similar  sacrifice  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy  to  cowardly  expediency. 

Soon  after  her  political  friends,  the  wife  of  Roland  perished 
on  the  same  scaffold.  “  O  Liberty !”  said  she,  addressing  in 
her  dying  breath  the  statue  so  called,  and  placed  with  melan¬ 
choly  irony  to  preside  over  the  place  of  execution, — “  O  Lib¬ 
erty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !”  Her  husband, 
on  learning  her  death,  stabbed  himself.  Others  of  the  Gi¬ 
ronde  were  taken  at  Bordeaux,  by  this  time  reduced.  Tal- 
lien,  the  pro-consul,  caused  several  to  be  executed  amidst  the 
wide  proscription  and  slaughter  of  their  partisans.  But 
space  is  wanting  to  enumerate  the  victims  of  even  this  early 
epoch,  when  heads  fell  as  yet  singly,  or  but  a  score  at  a  time, 
beneath  the  guillotine.  Bailly,  however,  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  Bailly,  the  idolized  mayor  of  Paris,  whom,  by  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  cruelty,  the  mob  employed,  on  the  day  of  his  execu¬ 
tion,  in  displacing  and  dragging  his  gibbet  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  old  man,  as  he  awaited  the  executioner,  was 
seen  to  tremble  under  his  many  years  and  the  winter’s  day. 
“  You  tremble,  Bailly,”  sneered  one  of  his  guards.  “  ’Tis 
from  cold,”  replied  the  aged  man.  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
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Egalite,  perished  also  at  this  epoch.  Not  all  his  ferocity,  in¬ 
trigue,  and  baseness,  could  save  him.  He  too  died  firmly, 
hardened  in  apathy  and  crime.  Death-blows  were  dealt 
around  so  thickly,  that  those  subject  to  them  gathered  cour¬ 
age,  like  soldiers  exposed  to  the  fire  of  battle.  Innocent  and 
guilty  braved  alike  the  guillotine  with  carelessness:  some 
even  courted  it.  Distant  spectators,  however,  shuddered. 
Terror  penetrated  into  every  domicile,  and  came  as  a  moral 
medicine  to  neutralize  and  arrest  that  thirst  of  liberty,  the 
excess  of  which  had  produced  all  these  ills. 

If  the  pen  shrinks  from  describing,  except  by  a  few  strokes, 
the  wholesale  murders  of  the  capital,  how  shall  it  attempt  to 
portray  the  massacres  in  the  provinces'!  If  in  Paris  some  dis¬ 
crimination  was  used,  some  form  observed;  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  the  pro-consuls  of  the  convention  dispensed  with  all. 
Nor  could  reaction,  vengeance,  or  security  be  given  as  the 
pretexts ;  for  in  the  department  of  the  north,  where  neither 
resistance  nor  federation  had  been  manifested,  the  proscrip¬ 
tions  were  no  less  sweeping  and  severe.  The  Terrorists 
who  punished  the  south  were  not  more  cruel,  and  scarcely 
shed  more  blood,  than  Joseph  Lebon,  in  the  pure  spirit  of 
ferocity,  spilled  at  Arras.  At  Bordeaux  the  scaffolds  stream¬ 
ed,  and  were  still  supplied  by  the  agency  of  Tallien.  Mar¬ 
seilles  underwent  the  same  fate.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulon, 
to  escape  decimation,  had  yielded  to  the  English,  and  were 
now  besieged.  Lyons  had  been  invested  since  the  month  of 
August;  and  after  suffering  bombardment  and  famine,  at 
length,  on  the  9th  of  October,  surrendered.  A  decree  of  the 
convention  instantly  ordered  that  Lyons  should  be  destroyed, 
and  all  those  inhabitants,  who  had  taken  arms,  guillotined. 
Couthon,  and  after  him  Collot  d’Herbois,  a  comedian,  often 
hissed  on  the  stage  of  Lyons,  undertook  to  execute  this  de¬ 
cree.  They  began  employing  the  revolutionary  army  to 
destroy  the  houses  with  pickaxes,  and  by  decapitating  the 
population  with  the  guillotine.  Both  means  were  found  too 
tedious.  Mines  of  gunpowder  were  therefore  employed  to 
blow  up  the  most  beautiful  streets ;  and  the  victims,  crowded 
in  one  of  the  public  squares,  were  fired  at,  lacerated,  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  grape-shot.  Six  thousand  were  said  to  have  per¬ 
ished.  Their  bodies  choked  up  the  Rhone,  which  flung  them 
up  upon  its  banks,  and  obliged  Collot  d’Herbois,  in  dread  of 
pestilence,  to  bury  them. 

It  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  ample  canvas  to  include 
the  many  and  prominent  events  of  this  tragical  period.  The 
war  of  La  Vendee  might  well  demand  a  volume :  a  paragraph 
could  never  give  even  an  idea  of  this  insurrectionary  struggle, 
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marked  by  scarcely  a  decisive  action ;  nor  could  a  brief  sen¬ 
tence  do  justice  to  the  heroism  of  La  Rochejaquelein.  The 
Vendean  war  forms  a  brilliant  episode  in  French  history,  al¬ 
together  isolated,  in  its  progress  and  in  its  nullity  of  effect, 
from  the  great  chain  of  events.  It  must  suffice  here  to  mark, 
from  time  to  time,  its  good  or  evil  fortune. 

From  the  spring  of  1793  the  republic  had  been  at  war  not 
only  with  Austria,  Prussia,  Piedmont,  but  also  with  Spain  and 
with  England.  France  declared  war  against  the  latter  coun¬ 
try,  which  by  its  honest  pride  and  just  indignation  certainly 
tended  to  provoke  it.  But  Pitt,  however  able  a  minister,  was 
most  unfit  for  the  station  in  which  hostilities  placed  him.  His 
was  no  hand  to  wield,  as  his  sire’s  had  done,  the  thunders  of 
war.  The  bolts  trembled  in  his  grasp ;  and,  instead  of  darting 
them  at  the  enemy  with  uplifted  arm,  he  let  them  drop, 
scorching  far  more  the  soil  on  which  he  stood  than  that  which 
he  aimed  at.  Yet  such  was  his  ascendency  and  high  character, 
that  he  was  the  very  bugbear  of  the  republicans,  who  saw  in 
every  shadow  what  they  deemed  his  gold  and  his  intrigues.. 
On  the  7th  of  August  the  convention  voted  Pitt  to  be  “  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race,”  which,  considering  that  Clootz' 
was  the  chosen  orator  of  the  species,  was  certainly  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  minister.  His  view  of  France,  in  return,  if  not 
so  unjust,  was  more  erroneous.  He  looked  upon  the  revolu¬ 
tion  with  narrow  and  professional  ideas, — as  a  financier, 
rather  than  as  a  statesman ;  and  because  he  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  possibility  of  a  French  administration  making  up  a 
budget  and  raising  supplies  in  a  regular  way,  he  thought  they 
must  come  to  a  stand  and  sue  for  peace.  A  few  thousand 
men,  in  addition  to  a  body  of  Hanoverians,  seemed  therefore 
a  sufficient  force  to  join  the  Austrians  on  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier.  The  facilities  offered  of  leaguing  with  Vendeans,  Gi¬ 
rondists,  were  all  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  Toulon, 
which  chance  threw  into  the  hands  of  Admiral  Hood ;  and 
the  capture  of  one  or  two  insignificant  frontier  towns  seemed 
to  be  the  utmost  object  proposed  by  the  English  and  their 
allies.  Early  in  September,  the  duke  of  York  laid  siege  to 
Dunkirk,  when  Houchard  and  Jourdan  attacked  him.  A  com¬ 
bat  ensued,  called  that  of  Hoondschoot,  in  which  an  equal 
number  perished  on  both  sides ;  but,  in  consequence,  the 
English  were  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  from  before 
Dunkirk. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  military  history  of  1793 
is  the  siege  of  Toulon,  not  so  much  from  its  importance,  as 
from  its  first  bringing  to  light  the  talents  of  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte.  He  was  born  in  Corsica,  of  a  good  family,  in  1769, 
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and  educated  at  the  artillery  school  of  Brienne.  As  all  the 
students  of  this  establishment,  and,  indeed,  all  intended  to 
hold  rank  in  the  army  under  the  ancient  regime,  were  noble, 
the  officers  emigrated  at  the  revolution ;  Buonaparte  and 
three  comrades  being  the  only  ones  that  remained  of  his  regi¬ 
ment.  The  place  of  an  officer  of  artillery  could  not  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  lower  and  uninformed  ranks  of  life,  as  those  of 
the  line  were  in  France ;  and  thus  he  found  himself,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  the  chief  of 
his  arm  before  Toulon.  Two  successive  generals  appointed 
to  command  the  siege  were  totally  ignorant  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  The  members  of  the  convention  present  with  the  army 
were  self-sufficient,  and  still  less  capable  of  conducting  a 
siege.  The  task  fell  upon  young  Buonaparte,  who  had  not 
only  to  devise  good  counsel,  but  to  make  it  prevail.  The  lat¬ 
ter  he  effected  by  reports  and  written  plans,  that  proved  his 
talents  to  the  war  committee  at  home,  as  his  acts  proved  them 
to  the  besieging  army.  Instead  of  making  a  regular  attack 
upon  the  main  fortification,  he  proposed  to  get  possession  of 
the  prominent  points  commanding  the  harbor,  which  would 
render  it  untenable  to  the  English  fleet.  Were  this  once 
effected,  the  motley  garrison  he  knew  would  not  hold  the 
town.  Although  amounting  to  14,000,  it  numbered  but  3000 
English.  Even  their  commander,  O’Hara,  was  taken  in  a 
sortie.  The  important  posts  designated  by  Buonaparte  were 
captured ;  and  as  the  cannon  from  them  reached  the  fleet,  the 
evacuation  of  the  town  was  decided  on.  The  English,  in  de¬ 
parting,  set  fire  to  the  magazines,  and  to  the  French  fleet, 
consisting  of  nine  vessels  of  the  line  and  four  frigates ;  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  spectacle  to  the  men  of  Toulon,  an  exasperating  one 
to  their  republican  conquerors.  The  circumstances  of  the 
siege  were,  however,  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  latter.  It 
proved  an  example  to  awe  all  towns  and  parties  from  mount¬ 
ing  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons,  or  from  receiving  under 
any  pretext  the  enemies  of  their  country  within  their  walls. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  victorious  Jacobins  were  about  to 
split  into  two  contending  parties.  But  first  let  us  regard  a 
picture  of  the  convention  at  present,  drawn  by  one  of  its 
members,  Thibaudeau.  “  The  national  convention  itself  was 
no  longer  aught  than  a  nominal  representation,  than  a  passive 
instrument  of  terror.  On  the  ruins  of  its  independence  was 
raised  that  monstrous  dictatorship,  called  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Terror  isolated  and  struck  with  stupor  the 
deputies  as  much  as  the  mass  of  citizens.  On  entering  the 
assembly,  each  member,  full  of  mistrust,  governed  his  words 
and  demeanor,  lest  either  should  be  construed  into  a  crime. 
Vol.  III.  F 
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Nothing  was  indifferent, — the  place  one  sat  on,  a  gesture,  a 
look,  a  murmur,  a  smile.  The  highest  bench  of  the  Mountain 
marking  the  highest  degree  of  republicanism,  all  pressed 
towards  it ;  the  right  side  remaining  deserted  since  the  fall 
of  the  Gironde.  Those  who  had  voted  with  that  party,  and 
had  too  much  conscience  to  become  Jacobins,  took  refuge  in 
the'  Plain,  ever  ready  to  receive  those  who  sought  safety  in 
inaction.  Other  members,  more  pusillanimous,  still  assumed 
no  fixed  place,  but  changed  continually,  seeking  thus  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  baffle  suspicion.  Some,  still  more  cunning,  in  the 
fear  of  being  compromised,  never  sat  down  at  all,  but  remain¬ 
ed  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune.  On  trying  occasions, 
when  there  was  repugnance  to  vote  for  a  violent  measure, 
and  danger  to  oppose  it,  they  escaped  by  stealth  from  the  as¬ 
sembly.” 

The  trying  moment  for  a  revolutionary  party  is  when  it 
has  conquered,  and  essays  to  govern.  The  followers  and  the 
weapons,  which  have  hitherto  aided  it  in  crushing  and  over¬ 
throwing,  prove  most  unmanageable  instruments  of  admin¬ 
istration.  When  the  Girondists  had  conquered  royalty,  and 
found  themselves  possessed  of  the  ministry  and  the  majority 
of  the  convention,  they  sought  to  stop  the  revolutionary  cur¬ 
rent  by  the  force  of  reason,  of  eloquence,  and  of  law.  All  had 
proved  unavailing.  Robespierre,  and  the  committee  of  public 
safety  over  which  he  ruled,  devised  more  efficient  measures. 
They  took  the  mob  into  pay,  and  formed  it  into  a  revolutiona¬ 
ry  army.  They  multiplied  executions,  in  order  to  strike  all 
classes  with  terror ,  the  only  sentiment  powerful  enough,  they 
well  judged,  to  check  the  discording  passions  of  the  time. 
Still  the  never-failing  rule  held  good,  that  a  party  more  ex¬ 
treme  than  the  government  exists  of  necessity,  however  pop¬ 
ular  and  extreme  that  government.  The  anarchical  party 
now  formed  itself  in  what  had  ever  been  the  most  violent  fur¬ 
nace  of  the  revolution,  the  Cordelier  club,  of  the  men  whom 
even  Marat  had  denounced,  but  who  had  nevertheless  been 
the  most  violent  agitators  of  the  31st  of  May.  When  the  all¬ 
levelling  constitution  of  1793  was  proposed,  the  anarchists 
found  it  not  democratical  enough,  and  petitioned  accordingly. 
When  it  was  set  aside,  and  the  committee  of  public  safety  in¬ 
stalled  with  dictatorial  power  in  its  place,  the  anarchists  de¬ 
manded  the  constitution.  Whilst  Robespierre  defended  the 
government  of  the  day  against  the  violent  opposition,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  menaced  by  another,  the  Moderates ,  who 
thought  that  blood  enough  had  been  shed,  and  measures  of 
vengeance  or  rigor  were  no  longer  necessary.  This  party, 
which  already  began  to  lean  to  the  side  of  humanity,  was  un 
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fortunately  brought  thither  by  no  honorable  path.  It  was 
formed  of  successful  plunderers, — of  those  who  had  enriched 
themselves  in  the  revolution,  who  loved  pleasure  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  who  thought  the  time  was  come  for  enjoyment. 
These  were  necessarily  few.  The  great  and  famishing  mass 
of  the  undistinguished  and  uninvited  pressed  on  their  rear, 
demanded  the  continuance  of  the  revolutionary  times  and 
habits,  and  exclaimed  against  moderatism  as  their  ruin.  This 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  of  the  talking  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  public.  Robespierre  could  not  but  adopt  and  lead 
this  opinion ;  the  Jacobins  being  his  true  support,  the  chief 
source  of  his  popularity  as  a  demagogue.  But  then,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  government,  he  had  to  repress  the  anarchists;  and 
the  difficulty  was  to  refute  them,  and  repulse,  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  suspicion  of  moderatism.  This  position  was  danger¬ 
ous,  betwixt  the  two  parties.  If  the  anarchists  succeeded  in 
proving  him  moderate  to  the  Jacobins,  he  was  lost:  and  he 
was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  moderates  had  no  force  or 
class  on  whom  they  could  rely ;  and  that  to  rely  on  them 
would  be  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed.  The  subtle  tyrant,  there¬ 
fore,  whilst  obliged  to  denounce  and  menace  the  anarchists, 
cleansed  himself  from  the  crime  of  moderation  by  enforcing 
measures  of  blood  and  keeping  the  guillotine  in  action ;  and 
at  the  same  he  prepared  the  means,  and  watched  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  of  delivering  himself  from  the  dilemma  by  the  ruin  of 
both  parties. 

Danton  wanted  his  colleague’s  acuteness  and  his  persever¬ 
ance.  He  was  one  of  those  sated  revolutionists  who  wished 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  knew  his  eloquence  or  in¬ 
fluence  was  as  yet  as  unequal  to  the  task :  he  therefore,  rather 
than  imitate  Robespierre  in  indulging  the  sanguinary  feeling 
of  the  time,  thought  it  best  to  retire  to  the  country,  and  wait 
till  the  revolutionary  fury  had  ebbed,  and  humanity  began  to 
flow, — a  feeling  fatal  to  him,  and  most  advantageous  to  Ro¬ 
bespierre  ;  thus  ridding  the  latter  of  a  formidable  rival. 

Previous  to  the  secession  of  Danton,  the  anarchists  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  singular  manoeuvre.  Denied  all  influence  in  di¬ 
recting  the  civil  or  military  affairs  of  the  state,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  set  up  as  its  religious  legislators,  and  determined  to 
usurp  the  authority  of  high-priests,  since  that  of  represent¬ 
atives  was  denied  them.  In  this  scheme  they  enlisted  the 
commune  or  municipality,  which  had  grown  weary  of  its  in¬ 
activity  since  the  31st  of  May,  and  was  jealous  to  observe 
that  its  old  rival,  the  convention,  had  even  in  defeat  continued 
to  establish  a  paramount  and  dictatorial  power.  Pache,  the 
mayor,  was  still  the  grave,  stolid,  useful  tool.  Chaumette, 
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the  procureur  of  the  commune,  and  Hebert,  its  secretary,  set 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  project.  On  the  7th  of  No¬ 
vember,  they  either  terrified  or  induced  Gobel,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  with  other  renegade  bishops  and  clergy,  including 
Julien,  a  Protestant  minister,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  strip  themselves  of  their  sacerdotal  garments, 
and  declare  that  they  rejected  Christianity  as  a  religion. 
The  goddess  Reason  was  set  up  to  be  worshipped,  and  sub¬ 
stantially  represented  by  a  female  in  the  nudity  of  her  im¬ 
modest  charms.  This  new  idol  was  enthroned  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame.  Robespierre,  Danton,  the  convention  it¬ 
self,  blushed  at  such  a  scene :  shame  made  even  them  recoil. 
They  affected  to  stop  at  deism,  although  their  attempts  to 
separate  it  from  atheism  were  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  the 
Gironde  had  been  to  separate  liberty  from  license. 

Soon  after  broke  out  the  quarrel  between  the  moderates 
and  the  anarchists,  which  enabled  Robespierre  and  his  com¬ 
mittee,  placed  between  them,  to  crush  both  in  succession. 
The  moderate  party  has  been  represented  as  composed  prin 
cipally  of  successful  plunderers,  of  wealthy  fortunate  men, 
desirous  of  enjoying  their  spoils.  There  were  others,  how¬ 
ever,  moderate  from  honest  indignation.  One  of  these, 
Phelippeau,  in  the  blindness  of  zeal,  began  the  attack  upon 
those  moderate  from  corruption,  by  proposing  an  inquest  into 
the  fortunes  and  dilapidations  of  the  deputies.  Phelippeau 
here  lifted  the  ax  that  was  to  fall  upon  his  own  head.  Baxire 
and  Chabot,  the  Jacobins  who  had  grown  tenderhearted  be¬ 
cause  gorged  with  plunder,  defended  themselves,  and  ex 
claimed  against  denunciations.  “  Let  us  not  decimate  and 
devour  each  other.  Already  the  royalists  exult  in  our  de¬ 
struction;  they  see  us  sending  each  other  to  the  scaffold. 
‘To-day,’  say  they,  ‘ ’t is  Danton’s  turn,  then  Billaud’s,  last 
Robespierre’s.’  Let  us  pass  a  law,  that  no  deputy  shall  be 
arrested,  at  least  until  heard.”  This  decree  passed.  The 
anarchists  exclaimed  against  it :  the  Jabobins  joined  them ; 
and  a  complete  outcry  was  raised  against  the  moderates.  The 
rabble  were  in  want  of  victims.  The  royalists,  constitution¬ 
alists,  Girondists,  had  all  perished.  The  source  that  supplied 
the  guillotine  was  running  dry,  when  the  moderates  were 
presented  as  the  victims  of  popular  vengeance.  Robespierre 
had  here  the  wit  to  perceive  that  the  current  was  setting  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  moreover  the  courage  to  resist  and 
turn  it  right.  The  revolution,  in  his  idea,  had  descended  far 
enough;  he  wished  that  it  should  continue  indeed,  but  on  a 
level,  not  a  downward  course.  He  therefore  set  his  face 
against  the  anarchists,  thundered  against  Hebert,  and  boldly 
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attacked  the  commune,  which  he  accused  of  setting  up  a  new 
and  aristocratic  religion.  “  Atheism,”  said  Robespierre,  “  is 
aristocratic;  it  is  the  natural  religion  of  the  lazy  and  the 
rich.  On  the  contrary,  the  belief  in  a  Deity  is  a  popular,  a 
universal  belief,  moreover  a  necessary  one.  If  God  did  not 
exist,  we  should  invent  him." 

Hebert,  Chaumette,  and  the  commune,  intimidated  by  the 
apostrophes  of  Robespierre,  drew  back,  recanted  their  atheism, 
and  abolished  their  worship  of  reason.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  vented  their  spleen  by  redoubled  attacks  upon  the  mode¬ 
rates,  with  whom  they  implicated  Danton.  Whilst  the  anar¬ 
chists  in  the  municipality  thus  quailed,  the  original  and  more 
active  agitators  in  the  Cordelier  club  showed  more  stubborn¬ 
ness.  Ronsin  and  Rossignol,  generals  of  the  party,  who  had 
commanded  with  all  brutality  in  La  Vendee,  were  accused 
by  Phelippeau,  and  put  in  arrest.  To  show  its  impartiality, 
the  government  at  the  same  time  arrested  those  of  the  mode¬ 
rates  who  were  accused  of  embezzlement  and  corruption, 
such  as  Chabot,  Bazire,  and  Julien.  The  parties  now  became 
declared.  The  anarchists  exclaimed  against  the  counter¬ 
revolutionists,  as  they  called  the  moderates,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  Hebert’s  journal,  the  Pere  Duchesne,  cast  upon 
them  all  every  kind  of  calumny  and  abuse.  They  accused 
Danton  as  a  rank  moderate ;  nor  did  that  personage  deny, 
though  he  avoided  to  admit,  the  truth  of  the  accusation. 
Camille  Desmoulins,  the  friend  of  Danton,  the  very  man  who 
began  the  revolution  by  grasping  his  pistols  on  the  news  of 
Necker’s  dismissal,  and  mounting  on  a  table  in  the  Palais 
Royal  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  open  re¬ 
sistance, — he  too  was  a  moderate,  and  now  commenced  a 
journal,  which  he  called  the  Vieux  Cordelier,  in  opposition 
to  Hebert 

Naught  is  more  surprising  in  the  revolution,  than  the 
talents  which  it  actually  gave,  rather  than  excited  in  men 
who,  even  in  its  stirring  commencement,  might  be,  and  were 
universally,  classed  with  the  dull.  We  have  seen  Robes¬ 
pierre  become  even  eloquent  by  dint  of  habit,  by  position,  by 
the  times,  and  the  opinions  which  he  represented ;  and  now 
we  find  in  the  vulgar  ringleader  of  riot,  in  Desmoulins,  a 
suavity  and  refinement  blended  with  a  force,  a  power  of 
writing,  in  short,  that  the  most  cultivated  age  cannot  exceed. 
The  pretended  translation  of  Tacitus,  in  which  he  depicts 
the  tyranny  of  the  convention,  is  a  chef  d’ceuvre  of  its  kind. 
His  apostrophes  against  Hebert  unite  to  Vergniaud’s  warmth 
a  contemptuous  irony  unsurpassed  in  the  warfare  of  the  pen. 

Both  parties  were  summoned  to  the  Jacobins,  as  to  the  bar 
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of  public  opinion.  Both  pleaded  their  cause;  and  Robes¬ 
pierre,  contented  at  first  with  the  injuries  inflicted  by  their 
mutual  accusation  on  the  characters  of  each,  silenced  the 
quarrel  for  the  time.  His  policy  was  very  different  from  that 
which  ruined  the  Gironde.  He  never  wasted  temper  and 
strength  in  vain  and  irritating  attacks;  but  smiled,  and 
smoothed,  and  affected  calm,  till  a  fair  and  full  opening  was 
afforded  by  the  imprudence  of  his  enemies;  then,  with  a 
tiger’s  spring,  he  crushed  them.  Such,  at  least,  was  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  constant  course  when  in  the  vigor  of  his  mastery. 
He  let  loose  the  anarchists :  they  instantly  fell  to  vaporing 
and  plotting.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety  appeared  to  them  imbecile  sovereigns,  and  the  whole 
system  perplexed  and  complicated.  They  imagined  a  simple 
form  of  government,  consisting  of  a  general  and  a  judge, 
both  with  dictatorial  power.  A  revolutionist  at  that  time 
saw  but  two  administrative  functions  and  necessities,  of  fight¬ 
ing  foreign  enemies  and  beheading  domestic  foes,  the  latter 
to  be  designated  by  interest  or  humor.  With  these  ideas  the 
anarchists  tried  every  means  of  raising  an  insurrection.  They 
accused  the  convention  of  the  public  scarcity,  of  all  existing 
ills.  They  already  had  acquired  the  majority  in  one  section ; 
and  the  commune,  or  its  magistrates,  Hebert  and  Cbaumette, 
supported  them,  though  with  hesitation.  They  proceeded, 
by  the  dissemination  of  small  pamphlets  and  placards  in  the 
markets  and  other  populous  quarters,  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  convention.  But  it  was  no  longer  an  irresolute 
party,  a  feeble  ministry,  and  the  name  of  law,  which  reigned. 
A  committee  in  the  assembly  was  appointed  to  take  their 
writings  into  consideration;  and  on  the  morrow  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  anarchists  were  arrested.  With  Ronsin  and  Vincent, 
vaporers  and  soldiers,  were  taken  Cbaumette,  the  apostle  of 
Reason,  Hebert,  the  infamous  insulter  of  the  dying  queen — 
how  they  were  welcomed  by  the  population  of  the  prisons ! — 
the  apostate  archbishop  Gobet,  and  Anacharsis  Clootz.  They 
passed  without  delay  to  the  tribunal,  and  from  thence  to  the 
scaffold,  on  the  24th  of  March. 

The  Jacobins,  although  consenting  to  the  destruction  of 
those  who  outrivalled  them  in  revolutionary  zeal,  were  not 
without  qualms,  which  the  exultation  of  the  moderates  in¬ 
creased.  Robespierre  had  been  accused  of  moderatism.  It 
behoved  him,  as  before,  to  wash  away  such  stain  in  blood. 
The  Vieux  Cordelier  of  Desmoulins,  the  discourses  in  favor 
of  clemency,  sounded  like  menace  in  the  ears  of  the  sangui¬ 
nary,  who  dreaded  a  reaction,  and  the  punishment  which  it 
might  bring  to  them.  The  colleagues  of  Robespierre  enter- 
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tained  this  fear,  and  deemed  that  they  had  more  cause  for  it ; 
since,  by  the  execution  of  the  leading  zealots,  they  had  just 
weakened,  or  indeed  annihilated,  the  popular  party.  Their 
counsel  was  to  crush  the  moderate,  and  annihilate  them 
equally.  Herault  de  Sechelles,  one  of  those  nobles  who  had 
embraced  the  revolution,  and  who,  even  on  the  benches  of  the 
Mountain  and  the  Jacobins,  preserved  the  aspect  of  high 
birth,  happened  at  that  moment  to  have  given  shelter  to  an 
accused  person.  Although  the  friend  of  Danton,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested.  The  latter  was  warned  of  his  danger ;  he  could  not 
be  blind  to  it ;  yet  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  resist  or 
grapple  with  Robespierre  in  the  convention.  A  portion  of 
Danton’s  past  audacity  and  eloquence  would  have  shaken  the 
assembly :  but  the  guilty  man’s  hour  was  come ;  a  fatuitous 
apathy  benumbed  his  faculties ;  and  the  ferocious  Danton  was 
led  to  prison  unresistingly,  with  his  friends  Desmoulins,  Pbe- 
lippeau,  and  Lacroix.  They  were  brought  before  the  tribu¬ 
nal  with  the  other  moderates  previously  arrested,  the  ex-capu¬ 
chin  Chabot,  Bazire,  and  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  frenetic  Jacobins 
in  their  day.  Once  in  prison,  his  fate  irrevocably  decided, 
Danton  recovered  his  wonted  audacity.  He  was  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  his  being  even  accused.  What !  Danton  and  Des¬ 
moulins  !  the  one  who  began  the  revolution,  the  other  who 
accomplished  it  on  the  10th  of  August!  Well  might  it  be 
said  that  the  revolution,  like  Saturn,  produced  its  children  but 
to  devour  them.  They,  too,  passed  to  the  scaffold  which  they 
had  erected,  and  to  which  they  had  sent  so  many.  Desmou¬ 
lins  had  called  himself  the  procureur  general  de  la  lanterne. 
He  died  almost  unmanned  by  the  thoughts  of  a  young  and 
loving  wife,  who  underwent  a  similar  fate.  Danton,  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold,  was  prevented  by  the  executioner  from 
embracing  his  friend  Herault.  “  Go,  churl !  you  can’t  at  least 
prevent  our  heads  from  embracing  in  yon  sack.  One  thing 
consoles  me ;  ’t  is  that  Robespierre  follows  us.  Why  should 
I  regret  to  die!  I  have  enjoyed  the  revolution,  have  spent, 
have  drunk,  have  debauched.  Let  us  go  to  slumber.”  Such 
were  amongst  the  last,  and  with  his  life  but  too  consistent, 
words  of  Danton.  What  an  epoch,  when  such  men  of  blood 
were  doomed  to  endanger  themselves  in  invoking  clemency, 
and  perish  in  the  cause  of  humanity ! 

Now  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  punished  with 
death  for  lack  of  honesty  or  zeal,  it  seemed  unjust  and  incon¬ 
sistent  to  allow  any  holding  by  the  least  tie  to  aristocracy 
and  the  ancient  government  to  live.  All  the  relics  of  noble 
families  were  now  sacrificed.  The  due  de  Chatelet,  the  mar¬ 
shals  of  Noailles  and  Mailly,  men  of  eighty  years,  too  aged 
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to  emigrate;  the  dukes  of  Bethune  andVilleroy;  many  of 
the  members  of  the  old  magistracy ;  Malesherbes,  the  de¬ 
fender  of  Louis,  all  his  family,  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
perished  together.  Men  were  wanting,  and  the  rage  of  the 
Terrorists  vented  itself  upon  women,  who  perished  at  this 
epoch  in  greater  numbers  than  the  other  sex.  Madame  du 
Barri  and  the  duchess  de  Grammont — personages  that  recall 
the  memory  of  Louis  XV. — survived  to  die  on  the  scaffold 
of  the  revolution.  The  wives  of  the  condemned  were  alway 
included  in  the  sentence.  One  day  saw  a  troop  of  girls  pro¬ 
ceed  to  die  for  having  made  a  cockade,  or  carolled  an  impru¬ 
dent  air ;  the  next,  an  establishment  of  nuns,  or  a  crowd  of 
poor  peasant  women  from  La  Vendee,  such  as  Riouffe  de¬ 
scribes,  tied  and  heaped  in  carts,  like  calves,  and  ignorant  of 
their  guilt  and  their  fate,  stupified  with  fear,  as  they  went  to 
slaughter.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis,  made  at 
this  time  one  of  a  devoted  batch,  and  perished  almost  unno¬ 
ticed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  streets  through  which  these 
daily  processions  passed,,  became  at  length  disgusted,  and 
dared  to  show  it  by  shutting  their  shops.  The  scaffold  was, 
in  consequence,  removed  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  Paris ; 
not,  however,  relaxing  its  activity.  Nor  were  such  scenes 
confined  to  the  capital :  the  Terrorists  in  the  provinces  rivalled 
the  zeal  of  their  metropolitan  brethren,  nay,  refined  upon 
their  meatis  of  destruction.  Carrier,  at  Nantes,  invented  the 
noyades :  he  housed  his  victims  in  the  marine  stores,  tied 
them  in  couples,  and  embarked  them  in  boats  prepared  for  the 
purpose ;  they  put  out  laden ;  a  plank  was  struck  out  when  at 
sufficient  distance  from  shore.  Darkness  and  the  tide  con¬ 
cealed  the  extent  of  the  wholesale  murder,  which  was  re¬ 
vealed,  however,  by  the  islands  of  floating  carcasses  besetting 
ships  as  they  entered  the  river,  and  by  the  fish  proving  poison¬ 
ous,  because  gorged  with  such  unusual  food.  The  tribunals 
of  Arras,  in  the  north,  and  Orange,  in  the  south,  rivalled  that 
of  Nantes  in  atrocity.  Such  is  but  a  feeble  outline  of  the 
Terror. 

Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  forming  the  sovereign  com¬ 
mittee,  had  again  triumphed. ,  They  had  anticipated  both  an¬ 
archists  and  moderates,  and  stricken  each  party  ere  it  had 
gathered  strength.  But,  without  enemies,  how  was  this  knot 
of  rulers  to  remain  united  1  Robespierre  could  alone  pretend 
to  govern.  In  him  popularity  was  concentrated.  The  Jaco¬ 
bins  were  at  his  command ;  and  he  now  got  possession  of  the 
municipal  power,  by  appointing  a  new  mayor,  and  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  armed  force,  Henriot,  who  was  devoted  to  him. 
Couthon,  and  St.  Just,  his  colleague  in  the  committee,  were 
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personally  attached  to  Robespierre :  Barrere  feared  hitn.  Car¬ 
not,  Prieur,  and  Lindet  affected  to  occupy  themselves  with 
merely  the  details  of  government,  leaving  the  high  influence 
to  their  brethren.  Collot  d’Herbois  and  Billaud-Varennes 
were  jealous  of  Robespierre:  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
moderate  in  heart,  as  a  man  who  wished  to  stop  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  not  to  continue  it,  like  them.  They  were  right.  Robes¬ 
pierre  saw  plainly  that  the  power  even  of  the  committee  could 
not  endure.  Popularity  with  the  mere  mob  was  too  uncer¬ 
tain  a  support :  and  terror,  though  a  powerful  chain,  might 
soon  be  strained  to  cracking.  He  looked  around,  he  thought, 
he  studied,  and  to  excite  some  new  fanaticism,  seemed  to  him 
the  only  measure  of  consolidating  power,  and  concentrating 
it  in  his  proper  person.  Pie  meditated  the  life  of  Mahomet, 
and  that  of  Cromwell.  To  found  a  new  sect,  became  his  policy 
and  his  ambition.  Nor  was  the  aim  an  ill-judged  one ;  save 
that  the  character  and  genius  of  the  man  were  most  unfit  for 
the  task.  He  tried,  however,  and  commenced  by  making  the 
convention  decree  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Some 
time  after,  the  same  authority  ordained  a  fete  in  honor  of  the 
Deity.  Robespierre  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  president  of 
the  convention  for  the  day,  and  by  consequence  high-priest 
of  the  ceremonial.  David,  as  usual,  was  intrusted  with  the 
arrangement  of  worship  and  procession.  An  amphitheatre 
was  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries;  opposite  to 
which  divers  wooden  figures  were  erected,  representing  Athe¬ 
ism,  Discord,  &c.  A  statue  of  Wisdom,  in  marble,  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  three  figures.  After  having  then  made  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  votaries  of  the  new  worship  wait  for  him,  Ro¬ 
bespierre  appeared  magnificently  dressed,  plumed  and  robed, 
bearing  flowers,  and  ears  of  corn  in  his  hand.  After  music, 
and  a  speech,  he  came  forward,  set  fire  to  Atheism  and  Dis¬ 
cord,  the  flames  and  smoke  of  which,  however,  so  besmutted 
poor  Wisdom,  that  the  congregation  could  not  refrain  from  a 
laugh,  whilst  the  more  devout  called  the  circumstance  an  evil 
omen.  The  day  was  beautiful,  being  the  eighth  of  June. 
Robespierre  himself  was  elated.  He  even  smiled,  and  wore 
a  radiant  countenance.  In  the  procession  from  the  Tuilleries 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  inebriated  with  triumph,  he  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  walk  alone  far  in  advance  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  ;  many  of  whose  members  forgot  their  customary  pru¬ 
dence  likewise,  and  in  lieu  of  incense,  saluted  the  high-priest 
with  imprecations.  “  The  Capitol  is  near  the  Tarpeian  rock,” 
said  they.  He  was  called  Pisistratus,  and  bade  to  beware  a 
tyrant’s  fate. 

The  odium  and  jealousies  excited  against  Robespierre  by 
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this  betrayal  of  ambition,  were  counterbalanced  at  this  time 
by  attempts  made  to  assassinate  him  and  Collot  d’Herbois. 
Scenes  of  enthusiastic  sympathy  and  favor  towards  him  took 
place  at  the  Jacobins,  and  emboldened  him  to  follow  up  his 
aim  of  supremacy.  Inferior  to  the  committee  of  public  safety 
was  the  committee  of  general  surety,  charged  chiefly  with  the 
administration  of  police.  From  hence  went  forth  all  accusa¬ 
tions  and  arrests  tantamount  to  condemnation,  which  hereto¬ 
fore  the  commune  had  issued,  but  which  authority  had  been 
transferred  to  the  convention.  The  members  of  this  inferior 
committee  were  ruffians  even  more  infamous  and  sanguinary 
than  Robespierre,  than  Collot,  or  Couthon  himself  For  these, 
in  their  massacres,  had  a  public,  or  at  least,  a  selfish  end.  But 
Vadier,  Vouland,  Heron,  David,  the  wretches  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  general  safety,  seemed  to  have  shed  blood  from  a  mere 
sense  of  the  enjoyment,  from  an  acquired  and  distorted  taste. 
One  of  their  freaks  was  to  send  to  the  scaffold  the  poor  keeper 
of  a  tavern  where  they  dined,  in  order  to  astonish  him,  and 
observe  how  he  would  look  mounting  the  scaffold  in  his  white 
apron.  Either  these  acts  disgusted  Robespierre,  or  their  en¬ 
croachments  gave  him  umbrage.  He  accordingly  opened  a 
bureau ,  or  office  of  police,  in  the  committee  of  public  safety 
itself,  where  he  himself  sat,  thus  superseding  the  inferior 
committee  in  their  functions.  They  became  his  enemies  in 
consequence,  and  leagued  with  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  Billaud 
Varrennes,  to  thwart  and  overthrow  him.  Robespierre’s  ma¬ 
nia  for  becoming  prophet  soon  afforded  them  the  opportunity 
they  sought.  There  was  in  Paris,  at  this  time,  a  woman  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  Joanna  Southcote,  either  persuaded  or  pretending 
that  she  was  to  give  birth  to  a  Savior.  Her  name  was  Cathe¬ 
rine  Theot,  and  she  called  herself  the  mother  of  God.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Don  Gerle,  who  had  been  a  monk,  was  her  prophet ;  only 
her  second  prophet,  however  ;  Robespierre  was  the  first.  The 
extent  of  the  arch-Jacobin’s  connexion  with  this  woman  is 
not  known.  Perhaps  he  was  merely  flattered  by  the  divine 
honors  reserved  for  him ;  perhaps  he  hoped  to  turn  his  proph- 
etship  to  political  advantage.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  gave  Don 
Gerle  a  certificate  of  civism,  then  a  passport  of  protection, 
signed  with  his  own  hand :  and  letters  were  found  from  Cathe¬ 
rine  Theot  addressed  to  him.  The  committee  of  public  safety 
took  up  the  pretended  mother  of  God  and  her  congregation. 
Robespierre  in  vain  interfered  to  release  them  and  stop  their 
trial.  Vadier  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  report  in  which  he 
adroitly  accused  Robespierre,  though  not  by  name,  of  having 
been  a  convert  to  such  absurd  and  dangerous  superstitions. 
Barrere  aided  Vadier  in  this  task. 
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Already,  since  the  day  of  the  fete  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  had  been  skirmishes  in  the  convention  betwixt  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  some  of  the  old  Mountainists,  who  showed  an  in¬ 
clination  to  form  an  opposition.  Amongst  them  were  Bourdon, 
Tallien,  Fouche,  Barras.  With  these  now  united  the  mal¬ 
contents  of  the  two  committees.  The  report  of  Vadier  was 
publicly  read,  despite  the  efforts  of  Robespierre.  He  retired 
indignant  from  the  convention,  and  the  committee ;  thus  imi¬ 
tating  the  false  step  of  Danton,  and  leaving  his  friends,  Cou- 
thon  and  St.  Just,  to  strive  alone  against  Collot,  Billaud  and 
Barrere.  In  the  Jacobins,  however,  Robespierre  continued  still 
paramount.  Possessed  of  them,  the  organ  of  popularity,  and 
of  the  municipal  force  under  Henriot,  he  thought  he  might 
defy  the  convention.  He  retired  from  it,  meaning  thereby  to 
convey  a  warning  and  a  menace.  But  convention  and  com¬ 
mittee  continued  their  labor,  the  party  in  opposition  gathering 
numbers,  consistency,  and  force  for  the  struggle  that  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  Jacobin  tyrant  was  reported  to  demand  the 
heads  of  half  the  assembly,  and  much  more  than  half  were  ter¬ 
rified  in  consequence,  and  alarmed  into  resistance.  He  took 
counsel  with  his  immediate  friends.  The  more  furious  pressed 
him  to  seize  his  antagonists  on  his  own  individual  authority. 
But  this  appeared  to  him  too  bold  a  step ;  it  would  alienate  the 
armies.  An  insurrection  in  form,  another  31st  of  May,  ap¬ 
peared  the  preferable  mode.  But  he  hoped  to  obviate  even  the 
necessity  of  this  by  intimidation. 

The  Jacobins  were  accordingly  worked  up  to  a  proper  pitch 
of  excitement,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  7.,h  Thermidor,  a 
menacing  petition — a  similar  one  had  preceded  the  31st  of 
May — was  presented  to  the  convention.  It  was  received  in 
silence.  The  members  feared  alike  to  reprobate  or  applaud. 
On  the  following  day,  Robespierre  appeared,  ascended  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  developed  in  a  speech  of  many  hours  the  conduct 
of  his  whole  political  life,  his  aims,  his  wrongs,  his  forbearance 
towards  the  convention,  but  at  the  same  time  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  uphold  the  revolution.  In  plain  language,  what  he 
meant  to  utter  was  this :  I  am  in  a  minority,  both  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  the  government,  and  the  convention,  and  the  com¬ 
mittees.  Restore  me  to  my  influence,  or - There  ensued 

a  considerable  tumult  in  the  assembly.  Billaud  and  Yadier 
each  defended  himself  Panis  accused  Robespierre  of  prepar¬ 
ing  lists  of  proscriptiohs  in  the  Jacobin  club,  more  especially 
against  Fouche.  Bourdon  at  length  proposed  instead  of  order¬ 
ing  the  speech  to  be  printed,  to  refer  it  to  the  committees. 
“  That  is  to  my  enemies,”  exclaimed  the  dictator.  “  Name 
them  whom  you  accuse,”  was  the  reply;  in  other  words, 
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“  Tell  us  how  many  heads  you  demand.”  Had  Robespierre 
had  the  courage  at  this  moment  to  designate  a  dozen  of  his 
enemies,  and  prove  at  the  same  time  his  cordiality  with  the 
rest,  the  twelve  would  most  probably  have  been  sacrificed, 
and  the  tyrant  still  upheld  in  his  reign.  He  refused  to  name 
his  victims  ;  and  as  each  believed  himself  on  the  fatal  list,  the 
only  safety  was  in  resistance. 

The  morrow,  9th  Thermidor,  proved  decisive.  The  night 
was  spent  by  both  parties  in  making  preparations  for  the  strug¬ 
gle.  When  the  sitting  opened,  St.  Just  got  possession  of  the 
tribune,  and,  under  pretence  of  reading  a  report,  commenced 
a  denunciation.  He  had  already  uttered  the  name  of  Tallien, 
when  that  deputy  rose  to  order,  asserting  that  St.  Just,  having 
not  consulted  with  the  committee,  had  no  right  to  read  the  re¬ 
port.  “  Let  us  at  once  tear  asunder  the  veil,”  said  Tallien, 
commencing  his  attack.  But  Billaud-Varennes,  as  member  of 
the  committee,  and  more  entitled  than  Tallien  to  denounce, 
interrupted  Tallien,  and  assumed  the  lead  against  Robespierre. 
He  told  the  assembly  that  the  Jacobins  had  sworn  yesterday 
to  slaughter  the  convention,  and  that  their  only  hope  consisted 
in  firmness.  He  then  launched  out  into  a  ferocious  philippic 
against  Robespierre,  who  rushed  to  the  tribune  to  answer. 
But  universal  cries  of  “  Down  with  the  tyrant !”  drowned  his 
voice,  and  prevented  him  from  being  heard.  Tallien  succeed¬ 
ed  Billaud,  already  triumphant.  The  refusal  to  hear  Robes¬ 
pierre  presaged  his  fall.  “  Yesterday,”  said  Tallien,  “  I  was 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jacobins,  and  I  shuddered  for 
my  country.  There  I  saw  forming  the  army  of  the  new 
Cromwell,  and  I  armed  myself  with  a  poniard  to  pierce  his 
breast  (Tallien  showed  the  weapon)  in  case  the  convention 
had  not  courage  to  pass  the  decree  of  accusation.”  Tallien 
then  proposed  the  arrest  of  Henriot,  and  that  the  assembly 
should  sit  in  permanence  until  the  menaced  insurrection  was 
put  down,  and  the  guilty  seized.  This  was  passed  with  accla¬ 
mation.  Robespierre,  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune  all  this  time, 
tried  to  gain  possession  of  it,  begged  to  be  heard,  and  foamed 
at  the  mouth  in  frenzy  of  exertion  and  despair.  But  the  as¬ 
sembly  would  not  hear  him.  Barrere  at  length  got  up.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  two  speeches,  one  for,  one 
against,  Robespierre.  Seeing  the  state  of  feeling,  he  pro¬ 
duced  and  spoke  the  latter.  It  defended  the  committees,  and 
accused  the  tyrant,  Tallien  again  followed.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  all  this  rage,  this  ample  theme  of  denunciation  against 
so  manifest  a  tyrant,  there  was  no  eloquence,  no  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force  of  accusation.  As  guilty  themselves  as  Robespierre, 
Eillaud  and  Tallien  dared  not  tax  him  with  his  crimes.  The 
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fears  of  the  convention,  however,  gave  it  energy.  They  dread¬ 
ed  even  to  listen  to  Robespierre,  lest  they  should  be  more 
awed  by  his  voice  than  by  his  vengeance.  In  vain  he  asked 
to  be  heard.  He  turned  to  all  sides  of  the  assembly  ;  clamors 
answered  him.  “  President  of  assassins,”  cried  he,  “  for  the 
last  time  I  ask  the  liberty  to  speak.”  His  voice  and  his 
strength  here  failed  him.  “  The  blood  of  Danton  stifles  thee,” 
observed  a  member.  “Ha!  ’t is  Danton  you  would  avenge,” 
replied  he  snatching  at  the  least  advantage.  His  arrest  was 
now  unanimously  decreed.  Robespierre  the  younger  started 
up,  and  demanded  to  be  included  in  the  decree ;  Couthon,  St. 
Just,  and  Lebon  were  also  added.  They  were  ordered  to  the 
bar,  and  descended  with  imprecations ;  but  not  a  huissier,  or 
officer  of  the  house,  could  be  found  bold  enough  to  take  the 
dreaded  men  into  arrest.  At  length  some  gendarmerie  were 
procured  to  take  charge  of  them. 

The  debate  had  lasted  all  day,  and  the  arrest  was  not  pro¬ 
nounced  till  evening.  The  mayor  and  commune  remained  in 
suspense,  but  Henriot  collected  his  gendarmerie,  and  refused 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  convention  depriving  him  of  the  com¬ 
mand.  The  keepers  of  the  several  prisons  were  in  the  same 
interest ;  they  refused  to  receive  the  arrested  members,  who 
were  rescued  and  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Thus 
were  the  two  rival  powers  each  in  its  head-quarters ;  the  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Tuilleries,  Robespierre  and  his  friends  at  the 
commune.  Each  was  in  possession  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
armed  force ;  but  so  feeble,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow  on  that  night.  Robespierre  was  grievously 
disappointed  in  finding  that  the  rabble  had  not  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Henriot  tried  in  vain  to  raise  the  fauxbourgs ;  but 
this  could  only  be  done  by  a  certain  low  class  of  agitators, 
such  as  the  Anarchists  and  the  Cordelier  club  united  and  held 
in  pay.  In  crushing  these,  Robespierre  had  destroyed  the 
instruments,  and  the  officers  in  fact,  of  insurrection,  and  no 
aid  was  hence  to  be  obtained.  Here  then  was  his  blunder. 
In  ruining  the  mob  party,  he  had  cut  away  his  own  support. 
The  commune,  however,  had  some  reliance  on  the  sections, 
and  the  national  guard  attached  to  them.  But  the  convention, 
dispatching  two  of  its  members  to  each  section,  proved  more 
active  than  the  commune,  or  than  Robespierre,  who  was  stu- 
pified  rather  than  excited  to  exertion  by  this  his  final  peril. 
Henriot,  too,  was  an  unfit,  a  drunken  commander.  He  had 
been  seized  in  the  evening  at  the  palace  of  the  convention, 
and  afterwards  liberated  by  his  friends.  His  approach  had 
thrown  the  assembly  in  a  panic,  and  they  had  voted  to  die  at 
their  posts.  On  recovering  from  their  fears,  they  appointed 
Vol.  III.  G 
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Barras  general,  and  other  deputies  to  act  under  his  command. 
The  sections  answered  the  appeal  of  the  convention.  None 
but  the  cannoniers  adhered  to  tlAcommune ;  and  these  were 
shaken  in  their  firmness  by  Janissaries  who  penetrated 
amongst  them,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  decree  outlaw¬ 
ing  the  Robespierres  and  their  party.  The  apathy  of  the 
populace,  the  want  of  spirit  in  the  leaders,  who  scarcely 
showed  themselves,  but  remained  in  secret  and  irresolute 
council,  contributed  to  the  defection  of  the  cannoniers,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  drew  off  at  length,  and  abandoned  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  Thus,  about  midnight,  when  the  force  under 
the  orders  of  the  convention  surrounded  the  Hotel  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  place,  there  was  scarcely  a  sign  of  resistance.  Even 
within  the  doors,  in  the  mansion  and  stronghold  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  there  was  as  little  opposition.  A  few  gendarmes  were 
able  to  make  their  way  up  the  staircases,  and  to  surprise  the 
conspirators. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  narratives  of  their 
final  capture.  A  gendarme,  named  Meda,  was  most  instru¬ 
mental.  In  the  account  which  he  has  written,  the  whole 
credit  is  assigned  to  him.  It  was  he  who  first  seized  Henriot, 
who  commanded  the  attack,  and  who  first  rushed  amongst  the 
conspirators,  shooting  Robespierre  through  the  jaw  with  a 
pistol,  and  slaying  another  who  resisted.  Meda’s  account  is, 
however,  set  aside  by  both  Thiers  and  Mignet,  although  the 
deputies  of  the  convention  attributed  to  him  the  chief  honors 
of  the  attack,  and  although  the  assembly  voted  him  thanks. 
According  to  the  prevailing  account,  Henriot  was  thrown 
from  a  window,  from  which  young  Robespierre  also  flung 
himself.  Robespierre  the  elder  discharged  a  pistol  at  his 
own  head,  which,  however,  took  effect  but  in  the  jaw.  St. 
Just  and  Couthon  were  sent  to  the  Conciergerie.  Robespierre 
was  conveyed  to  the  committee-room  of  public  safety,  the  hall 
of  his  reign,  laid  on  the  table  on  which  he  had  signed  so  many 
death-warrants,  and  left  there  to  await  his  fate. 

Their  outlawry  rendering  trial  unnecessary,  they  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  the  following  day.  Robespierre  never  spoke  after 
his  capture,  despite  the  host  of  questions  put,  and  impreca¬ 
tions  heaped  upon  him.  He  died,  as  well  as  St.  Just,  with 
the  wonted  courage  of  the  time  in  facing  death.  His  brother 
and  Henriot  were  decapitated  also,  though  already  expiring 
from  the  effects  of  their  fall.  Simon,  the  cobbler,  and  barbarous 
tutor  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  also.  At  this  time  the  acclamations  and  applause  of  the 
mere  respectable  citizens  were  heard  mingling  with  those  of 
the  rabble  round  the  fetal  scaffold. 
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FROM  THE  FALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE  TO  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE 
CONVENTION. 

The  revolution  in  the  hands  of  Robespierre  had  reached 
the  lowest  point  to  which  it  was  destined  to  sink ;  not  that 
the  abyss  was  fathomed,  or  that  there  were  no  lower  depths 
beneath;  for  there  still  remained  the  anarchists,  the  party  of 
the  mere  rabble,  unredeemed  by  property,  respectability,  or 
talent  Had  power  been  grasped  by  these,  the  plunder  and 
destruction  of  the  middle  class  by  the  indigent  would  have 
been  effected  with  as  little  mercy  as  the  plunder  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  class  had  been  completed  by  the  middle  or¬ 
der.  But  the  course  of  the  revolution  was  forcibly  closed  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  final  act.  Robespierre  closed  it,  nor  could  he 
have  done  so  by  means  less  energetic  than  the  terror. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  his  sway  the  popular  force  had  ever  pre¬ 
vailed  over  that  of  the  government,  over  absolute  royalty 
under  the  constituent  assembly,  over  constitutional  royalty 
under  the  legislature,  over  legal  and  organized  republicanism 
in  the  convention.  There  remained  for  it  to  overcome  and 
abolish  the  last  possible  form  of  government,  and  establish  in 
its  place  permanent  insurrection,  and  the  misrule  of  the  indi¬ 
gent  over  all  possessed  of  property.  On  this  ground,  Robes¬ 
pierre  made  his  stand  against  the  people,  and  vanquished 
them.  At  that  moment  the  reaction  took  place,  the  recoil 
upward.  Like  a  diver,  who,  the  moment  he  touches  the  bot¬ 
tom,  springs  rapidly  back  towards  the  surface,  the  revolution 
commenced  to  reascend,  traversing  the  same  currents  which 
it  had  passed  in  its  descent,  rising  from  Jacobinism  to  Girond- 
ism ;  and  from  Girondism  to  Royalism — at  last  to  absolute 
power.  The  descent  and  ascent  filled  nearly  about  the  same 
period,  the  one  from  1789  to  1794 ;  the  other  from  1794  to  the 
ascendency  of  Buonaparte  in  1799.  The  people  were,  indeed, 
little  contented  with  a  course  of  things  that  was  gradually 
consigning  them  to  their  original  obscurity  and  want  of  influ¬ 
ence.  They  rose,  they  fought,  they  struggled;  but,  once 
defeated,  they  were  always  defeated.  At  last  the  middle 
classes,  the  good  burgesses,  began  to  perceive  that  they  too 
were  about  to  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  government  was 
tending  fast  to  absolutism.  They  rose,  too,  in  arms,  fought 
their  quarrel  on  the  day  of  the  sections ;  when  the  cannon  of 
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Buonaparte,  routing  and  slaughtering  them,  consigned  to  the 
same  ruin  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the  middle  and  the 
lower  ranks. 

It  is  this  route  that  we  have  still  to  trace  and  to  describe ; 
but  as  we  enter  on  the  domestic  struggle  of  the  period  imme¬ 
diately  subsequent  to  Robespierre’s  fall,  we  must  take  a  view 
of  the  military  fortunes  of  the  country.  The  insurrection  of 
La  Vendee  was  crushed,  though  not  extinguished,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1793-4.  Had  England  supported  it  with  the  same 
force  and  spirit  with  which  she  afterwards  aided  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  she  would  have  saved  millions,  and  spared  Europe  the 
fame  and  empire  of  Buonaparte.  An  English  army  and  a 
Bourbon  prince  would  have  rallied  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
France,  and  its  probable  successes  would  have  come  at  the 
opportune  time,  when  the  republican  feeling  was  on  the  ebb; 
when  the  apathy  of  suffering  had  seized  on  many,  and  when 
a  strong  party  was  raising  its  head  in  favor  of  constitutional 
monarchy.  But  Pitt,  whom  the  Jacobins  accused  of  being 
the  spring  and  mine  of  every  commotion,  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  the  leaders  of  La  Vendee. 
Those  brave  men  had  been  universally  successful,  until  their 
repulse  from  Nantes,  the  attack  on  which  was  undertaken  by 
them  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  post  to  communicate  with 
England.  Still  they  braved  the  convention  and  defeated  its 
choicest  troops,  until  by  means  of  the  levee  en  masse,  the  re¬ 
publican  forces  were  poured  upon  the  devoted  regions  in  such 
numbers  as  to  overwhelm  resistance.  To  perpetuate  the  con¬ 
quest,  habitations,  forests,  fields  were  given  up  to  flame  and 
devastation,  and  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The  Vendeans, 
beaten  at  Chollet,  fled  north  of  the  Loire,  to  a  country  yet 
unravaged,  where  they  could  procure  subsistence :  there  they 
pursued  again  the  mad  project  of  conquering  a  seaport ;  they 
were  beaten  from  the  walls  of  Granville  as  from  Nantes, 
though  still  forcing  the  enemy  to  flee  from  them  in  the  open 
field,  until  disheartened,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  separated  from 
their  general,  La  Rochejaquelein,  and  unable  to  pass  the 
Loire,  they  were  surrounded  and  almost  annihilated  at  Save- 
nay.  Never  was  so  much  heroism  expended  to  so  little  pur¬ 
pose.  It  served  only  to  illumine  the  dark  pages  of  French 
revolutionary  history. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  1794  in  Flanders,  though  little 
interesting  in  a  military  point  of  view,  offers  politically  a  most 
important  lesson.  The  French  historians,  royalist  and  revo¬ 
lutionary,  alike  accuse  Great  Britain  of  entering  upon  the 
war  with  selfish  and  perfidious  motives.  To  believe  them, 
the  English  government  subsidized  Europe,  and  exhausted 
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the  national  resources,  for  the  sake  of  taking  the  colonies  and 
crushing  the  marine  of  France ;  as  if  her  few  beggarly  islands 
and  factories  could  be  an  object  to  the  mistress  of  continents, 
or  as  if  a  single  blow  from  a  foreign  arm  could  complete  the 
ruin  of  all  her  maritime  power  and  resources  achieved  by  the 
revolution  itself.  The  fact  is,  that  France  and  England  had 
frighted  each  other  into  enmity,  and  that  all  of  this  enmity 
which  did  not  proceed  originally  from  fear,  sprung  from  quix¬ 
otism  and  wounded  pride.  Pitt,  however,  though  nowise 
eager  to  commence  hostilities,  still,  when  they  were  declared, 
willed  manfully  to  support  the  hazard,  and  fight  it  stubbornly 
out.  Such  were  not  the  principles  of  his  allies.  Prussia, 
purely  selfish  from  the  very  commencement,  cared  little  for 
the  cause.  In  the  commencement  of  1794  she  refused  to 
keep  on  foot  her  armies,  unless  England  paid  them.  England 
was  kind  enough  to  do  so,  although  the  triumphs  of  France, 
as  they  afterwards  proved,  were  far  more  threatening  to  Prus¬ 
sia  than  to  Great  Britain.  Austria,  our  other  ally,  had  her 
own  Netherlands  to  defend,  and  as  yet  she  was  zealous.  The 
English  army  certainly  constrained  her  motions.  The  duke 
of  York  wished  to  be  near  the  sea,  for  which  reason  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  him,  were  obliged  to  form 
their  line  of  operations  far  from  the  point  of  their  resources. 
Provisions,  reinforcements,  all  should  cross  both  Rhine  and 
Meuse  to  reach  them.  Their  left  only  approached  the  latter 
river ;  and  by  a  partial  victory  on  this  point,  the  French  could 
always  menace  the  communications  of  their  enemies,  and  by 
a  trifling  success  oblige  the  whole  army  to  retreat.  Then 
the  duke  of  York  would  not  obey  an  Austrian  general,  and 
the  emperor  himself  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  in  person, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  impracticabilities  of  etiquette. 

The  campaign'began.  Along  the  whole  line  from  the  sea 
to  the  Meuse,  there  was  continued  and  partial  fighting  betwixt 
200,000  men  on  either  side.  The  duke  of  York,  victorious 
to-day,  was  beaten  on  the  morrow.  At  Turcoing  the  French 
were  successful,  but  not  to  any  decisive  extent.  The  worst 
consequences  proceeded  from  the  emperor’s  presence  with  the 
army.  He  then  saw  what  the  king  of  Prussia  had  seen  in 
1792,  namely,  the  impossibility  of  crushing  the  French  re¬ 
public.  Francis  at  the  same  time  took  a  disgust  to  his  Flem- 
sh  subjects,  whose  apathy  and  love  of  the  French  appeared 
to  him  equally  unnatural  and  ungrateful.  He  accordingly 
abandoned  the  seat  of  war,  leaving  his  general,  the  prince  of 
Coburg,  strongly  imbued  with  his  own  feelings  of  despair : 
monarch  and  general  both  meditated  retiring,  and  abandoning 
to  the  enemy  a  province  which  it  required  200,000  men  to 
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defend.  Carnot,  in  the  mean  time,  from  his  office  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  saw  where  the  fate  of  war  lay.  He  directed  Jourdan  to 
march  with  a  strong  division  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle, — 
being  opposed  to  the  inactive  though  subsidized  Prussians,  it 
might  well  be  spared, — to  reinforce  the  wing  opposed  to  the 
allied  left  on  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  Jourdan  obeyed,  crossed 
the  Sambre,  and  laid  siege  to  Charleroi,  posting  his  army  nea 
Fleurus,  so  as  to  protect  it.  Coburg  attacked  Jourdan  on  th 
16th  of  June,  and  had  slightly  the  advantage,  with  which  h 
was  contented,  tarrying  ten  days  longer  without  attempting 
to  follow  it  up.  On  the  26th  he  attacked  again,  and  fought 
what  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  said  to  be  the  victory 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Low  Countries.  Bad  as  were 
the  dispositions  of  the  Austrian  general,  still  the  efforts  of  his 
lieutenants  promised  to  be  crowned  with  success,  when  hear¬ 
ing  that  Charleroi  had  surrendered,  he  issued  orders  to  re¬ 
treat,  and  gave  Jourdan  not  only  the  appearance  but  the  real¬ 
ity  of  victory.  It  will  be  asked,  that  when  Jourdan’s  force 
was  drafted  from  the  Moselle,  why  did  not  the  Prussians 
detach  a  force  also  to  counterbalance  it  1  But  no — they  had 
excuses,  they  were  occupied — they  preferred  to  fight  alone. 

After  the  battle  of  Fleurus  the  Austrians  retreated  towards 
the  Meuse,  leaving  the  English  to  effect  theirs  as  they  best 
might,  and  in  what  direction  they  pleased.  Antwerp,  Brus¬ 
sels,  and  Liege,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  were  indignant;  they  hesitated,  and  were  disposed  to 
withhold  the  rest  of  the  subsidy  so  ill  earned  by  the  Prussians. 
But  at  the  same  time  envoys  hurried  from  London  to  Vienna, 
to  keep  the  emperor  firm  to  the  alliance  against  France,  and 
to  subsidize  him  too  for  exertions  in  behalf  of  himself.  Aus¬ 
tria,  however,  like  Prussia,  looked  for  peace.  The  emperor 
and  king  had  ever  built  hopes  upon  Robespierre,  whose  as¬ 
cendency  they  expected,  and  whose  pacific  inclinations  they 
were  base  enough  to  court.  Their  thoughts,  also,  were  di¬ 
rected  elsewhere,  towards  Poland,  whose  second  partition 
was  then  taking  place,  and  whose  stubborn  resistance  under 
the  patriot  Kosciusko,  was  abandoned  or  relaxed.  Thus  Eng¬ 
land  was  left  to  bear  the  fatal  brunt.  The  duke  of  York  could 
not  obtain  the  aid  necessary  to  preserve  the  small  number  of 
the  British  army  from  utter  destruction,  without  taking  an 
Austrian  division  into  pay.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  boasted 
honor  and  fixity  of  principle  to  be  found  in  absolute  govern  • 
ments.  By  her  conduct  in  this  campaign,  and  throughout  the 
war,  which  she  was  the  first  rashly  to  volunteer,  and  the  first 
pusillanimously  to  abandon,  Prussia  fatuitously  earned,  as  well 
as  prepared,  her  future  downfall.  Austria,  though  less  to 
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blame  politically,  was,  in  her  military  conduct,  as  imbecile ; 
abandoning  in  a  fit  of  puerile  despondency  and  despite,  her 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  her  allies,  the  British  and 
the  Dutch.  The  French  troops  soon  scoured  all  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  took  Maastricht,  Pichegru  completing  his 
conquest  by  entering  Amsterdam  in  the  month  of  January, 
795. 

At  sea,  however,  the  English  took  their  revenge.  On  the 
first  of  the  same  month,  in  which  the  affair  of  Fleurus  dis¬ 
comfited  their  continental  plans,  their  fleet  met  that  under 
Villaret  Joyeuse,  and  gained  what  is  well  known  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  as  lord  Howe’s  victory  on  the  1st  of  June.  Thiers, 
the  talented  historian  of  the  revolution,  concludes  his  account 
of  the  battle  by  observing,  that  the  British  returned  into  port 
with  their  captures  “ frightened  at  the  victory  which  they 
had  won.”* 

Whilst  Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  aided  by  Bernadotte,  who 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  this  campaign,  were  chasing 
the  Austrians,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch  before  them,  the 
convention  continued  its  debates  and  quarrels,  no  longer  san¬ 
guinary,  indeed,  but  still  violent  in  the  extreme.  Robespierre 
had  been  overthrown  by  a  coalition  formed  betwixt  the  Dan- 
tonists  and  his  jealous  brethren  of  the  committees.  But  the 
enmity  of  these  to  Robespierre  was  merely  personal.  They 
were  no  less  terrorists,  greater  terrorists,  in  our  opinion,  than 
even  he.  Billaud-Yarenne's,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  Barrere, 
had  sought  to  change  the  men  rather  than  the  system.  They 
were  as  disinclined  as  ever  to  moderatism,  which  they  sus¬ 
pected  would  prove  dangerous  to  the  republic,  and  still  more 
dangerous  to  themselves.  Billaud,  especially,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  vanquishing  Robespierre,  aspired  to  succeed 
him,  and  abated  none  of  his  dictatorial  tone.  Whilst  thunder¬ 
ing  as  usual  from  the  tribune,  a  murmur  dared  to  rise  against 
his  atrocity.  “  Methinks  I  hear  a  murmur,”  cried  Billaud, 
interrupting  his  speech,  and  scowling  round  upon  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

The  members  on  the  other  hand,  called  moderate  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  though  sufficiently  sanguinary,  the  men¬ 
aced  friends  of  Dan  ton,  such  as  Tallien,  Freron,  Le  Gendre, 
assumed  the  new  name  of  Thermidoriens,  as  if  to  cut  off  all 
connexion  with  the  past.  They  were  disgusted  with  slaugh- 

*  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  read  the  French  accounts  of  their  naval 
defeats.  In  the  “  Victoircs ,  Cmquetes,"  & c.  the  popular  history  of  national 
prowess,  whilst  reverses  on  land  are  told  with  a  certain  degree  of  fairness, 
and  with  the  magnanimity  which  valor  may  well  afford,  their  defeats  at 
sea  are  recounted  in  a  high  tone  of  vaunt,  and  are  made  to  seem  all  but 
victories. 
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ter  and  arbitrary  rule;  but  still  avoided  to  undertake  any 
sudden  reaction,  lest  not  only  the  populace,  but  the  majority 
of  the  convention  itself,  might  esteem  the  revolutionary  cause 
in  danger.  Billaud,  Collect,  and  their  friends,  also,  had  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  too  recent  and  important  to  be  forgotten.  For 
these  reasons  the  prisons  were  but  gradually  opened,  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  abolished  but  by  degrees.  The  execu¬ 
tive  government  was  modified,  not  changed.  Of  the  twelve 
members  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  three  were  to  be 
renewed  each  month,  by  which  provision  Tallien  immediately 
entered,  Collot  and  Billaud  ceased  to  belong  to  it.  Just  ven¬ 
geance,  too,  though  slow,  did  not  altogether  sleep.  The 
judges  of  the  tribunal  of  blood,  and  the  public  accusers,  were 
sent  to  the  scaffold.  Steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  pro-con¬ 
suls,  Carrier  and  Lebon,  to  the  same  fate.  David  and  his 
brother  ruffians  of  the  committee  of  general  safety  were  put 
in  arrest.  These  measures,  however  wise  and  short  of  just 
retribution,  were  sufficient  to  alarm  the  terrorists,  and  those 
implicated  in  the  extreme  and  violent  acts  of  the  revolution. 
Nor  were  the  moderate  and  reactionary  party  out  of  doors 
satisfied.  So  many  had  the  deaths  of  fathers,  mothers,  rela¬ 
tives  of  all  kinds,  to  avenge,  that  truce  was  impossible  betwixt 
them  and  their  enemies.  The  sectionary  meetings  were  the 
chief  scene  of  these  plaints  and  recriminations.  The  citizens, 
recovered  from  their  terror,  appeared  there  to  exclaim  against 
those  who  had  terrified  them ;  whilst  the  rabble  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  clamored,  that  the  aristocrats  were  all  let  loose  to 
plot  once  more  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  The  press,  too, 
recovered  its  freedom  ;  and  made  use  of  its  power  in  favor  of 
moderation.  Such  journals  as  those  of  Marat  and  of  Hebert 
were  no  longer  tolerated.  Humanity  of  taste,  as  well  as  of 
feeling,  resumed  its  natural  ascendency. 

There  was  another  singular  effect  observable  at  this  period : 
men  in  the  maturity  and  advance  of  life  had  universally  dis¬ 
graced  themselves :  they  had  either  joined  the  violent,  and 
from  passion  or  calculation  rushed  into  crime ;  or  else  they 
had  shrunk  in  pusillanimity  away,  and  remained  suffering  and 
hidden  during  the  dreadful  crisis.  None  stood  upright,  high 
in  character,  in  their  own  and  in  others’  confidence.  The 
military  profession  formed  a  bright  exception,  which  is  one 
grand  reason  for  the  ascendency,  not  unmerited,  which  it 
speedily  acquired.  But  all  civilians  were  under  the  ban.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  in  the  capital  especially,  youth  pushed 
age  and  manhood  aside.  The  young  alone  undertook  to  raise 
the  banner  of  moderation,  to  stoop  no  longer,  as  their  sires 
had  done,  beneath  the  menaces  of  the  terrorists,  and  to  sup- 
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port  by  force,  if  requisite,  the  triumph  of  national  liberty  over 
the  arbitrary  and  despotic  principles  of  the  thorough  revolu¬ 
tionists.  This  leagued  band  of  young  men  gratified  at  once 
the  vanity  of  their  age  and  their  contempt  for  sans-culottism, 
by  elegance  of  dress  and  of  manners.  They  were  called,  in 
derision,  by  their  enemies,  la  jeunesse  doree,  the  begilded 
youths. 

The  same  epithet  was  applied  to  the  saloons  that  now  dared 
to  open  and  to  receive  society.  These  no  longer  belonged  to 
the  ancient  noblesse,  whom  the  French  had  proscribed,  far 
more  on  account  of  their  social  arrogance,  than  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  privileges.  It  was  the  boon  of  equality  far  more  than  that 
of  liberty  the  nation  sought.  But  an  aristocracy  of  some  kind 
or  another  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  society.  If  that  of 
birth  be  proscribed,  wealth  will  take  its  place.  If  wealth  be 
disallowed  as  a  claim  to  distinction,  talent  will  assume  the 
lead  ;  and  under  the  name  of  talent  so  many  vain  and  noisy 
pretenders  take  pre-eminence,  that,  perhaps,  this  last  forms 
the  most  intolerable  of  social  despotisms.  Wealth,  however, 
now  had  the  undisputed  lead,  birth  and  talent  having  fallen 
under  the  ax  of  the  terror,  financiers,  jobbers,  contractors, 
Jacobins,  enriched  by  rapine,  all  the  cunning  ones  who  had 
speculated  with  success  in  the  revolution;  these  men  now 
claimed  the  chief  consideration;  their  wives  or  mistresses 
became  the  queens  of  the  gay  circles.  Madame  Tallien  bore 
away  the  palm  amongst  them.  She  was  the  widow  of  an 
emigre.  Tallien,  secretary  of  the  commune  during  the  mas¬ 
sacres  of  September,  having  gone  as  a  pro-consul  to  Bordeaux, 
which  he  deluged  with  blood,  became  enamored  of  her.  She 
had  the  merit  of  softening  the  vindictiveness  of  the  tyrant, 
and  recalling  him  to  humanity.  Robespierre  had  imprisoned 
her ;  and  fears  for  her  life  had  principally  given  Tallien  the 
courage  to  declare  against  the  terror  and  its  chief.  Tallien 
then  married  his  mistress,  who  was  known  as  Notre  Dame 
de  Thermidor.  With  her  madame  Recamier,  wife  of  a  rich 
banker,  disputed  the  palm  of  beauty.  That  of  wit,  high  in¬ 
tellect,  and  nobleness  of  character,  fell  to  madame  de  Stael. 
Nor  are  these  details  unimportant  to  history.  The  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  polite  society,  so  long  extinct, — the  natural  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  the  well-bred  in  such  circles  thus  giving  flagrant 
contradiction  to  the  revolutionary  principle, — the  empire  re¬ 
covered  by  sarcasm  and  ridicule  now  turned  against  popular 
excesses, — contributed  to  change  altogether  the  general  tone 
of  feeling.  The  persiflage  of  conversation  effected  now  in 
France,  what  the  written  persiflage  of  Hudibras  worked  in 
England  upon  the  revolution,  namely,  shamed  and  killed  po- 
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litical  fanaticism.  Another  similarity  in  the  fate  of  the  two 
countries  at  these  similar  epochs,  was  the  dissolution  of  mor¬ 
als  consequent  upon  the  decay  of  enthusiasm.  Hitherto  the 
majority  of  the  legislature  had  mingled  private  probity  with 
sanguinary  fanaticism:  now  both  disappeared.  The  object 
was  no  longer  to  save  one’s  head,  or  decapitate  one’s  neigh¬ 
bor  ;  but  to  make  a  fortune,  and  secure  a  share  of  national 
spoil  and  fame.  The  rage  for  wealth  succeeded  in  the  pas¬ 
sionate  to  rage  for  blood ;  the  servility  of  selfishness  succeed¬ 
ed  in  the  timid  to  servility  of  personal  fear.  The  way  to  des¬ 
potism  was  prepared ;  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  aught  better. 
The  tide  of  liberty  for  nations  is  like  that  of  fortune  for  men ; 
if  not  “  taken  at  the  ebb,”  it  leads  but  to  anarchy  and  des¬ 
potism. 

About  a  month  was  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  ere  any  rupture  was  menaced  betwixt  the  par¬ 
ties  in  the  convention.  After  that  interval  Lecointre,  deputy 
for  Versailles,  could  no  longer  restrain  his  spleen ;  and  openly 
accused  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Barrere,  as  accomplices  of  the 
fallen  tyrant.  The  body  of  the  Thermidorians  had,  however, 
not  as  yet  made  up  their  minds  for  new  strife.  They  disap¬ 
proved  of  Lecointre’s  zeal ;  and  his  accusation  in  consequence 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  restored  the 
courage  of  the  fierce  Mountainists.  They  bullied,  clamored, 
and  the  Jacobin  club  once  more  resounded  with  furious  de¬ 
clamation.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Tallien  ;  and 
the  Thermidorians  found  themselves  obliged  to  abandon  their 
moderation.  Their  first  attempt  was  against  the  clubs  ;  and 
divers  proposals  were  made  to  forbid  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  from  belonging  to  them,  for  purifying  them  of  the  anarch¬ 
ists,  as  had  been  done  universally  with  respect  to  the  muni¬ 
cipal  councils.  But  the  majority  of  the  convention,  of  which, 
as  yet,  timidity  was  the  chief  characteristic,  feared  as  much 
to  appear  counter-revolutionists  as  terrorists,  and  could  not  be 
moved  to  decision  without  an  impulse  from  without.  This 
was  given  them  by  the  trial  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  Nantes, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Paris.  In 
their  defence  they  revealed  all  the  crimes  of  Carrier,  who 
had  decimated  their  city,  and  invented  the  famous  noyades, 
or  drownings  of  prisoners.  These  details  excited  the  public 
indignation.  The  accusation  of  Carrier  was  loudly  called  for. 
He  defended  himself  with  energy;  declaring,  with  some 
truth,  that  the  entire  convention  participated  in  his  crimes, 
and  “  that  the  whole  assembly  was  culpable,  even  to  the  very 
bell  of  the  president.”  Nevertheless,  after  long  debates  and 
delay,  Carrier  was  ordered  to  stand  his  trial.  This 
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cited  to  the  utmost  the  interest  and  animosity  of  both  parties. 
The  terrorists  saw  in  Carrier’s  downfall  their  own  ruin.  The 
moderates  demanded  loudly,  in  his  case,  the  verdict  to  which 
the  convention  had  been  unwilling  to  reduce  the  colleagues 
and  betrayers  of  Robespierre.  Billaud  Yarennes,  no  longer 
listened  to  in  the  convention,  consoled  himself  in  the  Jacobins, 
and  on  one  occasion  menaced  that  “  the  lion  might  awaken.” 
The  lion  could  be  no  other  than  the  terror ;  and  this  threat 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  the  very  opposite  feeling.  A 
body  of  the  jeunesse  iloree,  the  youth  of  the  capital,  surround¬ 
ed  the  Jacobin  club,  broke  the  windows,  insulted  and  chastised 
divers  of  the  female  furies  of  the  galleries,  that  sought  to 
escape.  The  Jacobins  defended  their  hall,  and  even  sallied 
out  on  their  besiegers.  The  patrol  at  length  interfered,  dis¬ 
persed  the  youth  who  besieged,  but  at  the  same  time  cleared 
the  hall  of  the  Jacobins.  From  this  little  engagement  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  moderate  party  were  strongest  even  in  the 
streets.  This  gave  courage  to  the  timid  majority  of  the  as¬ 
sembly.  It  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  Thermidorians ;  and  the 
Jacobin  club  was  ordered  to  be  finally  closed.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  recall  of  the  exiled  and  proscribed  deputies, 
who  returned  in  considerable  numbers;  and  reinforcing  the 
moderate  side,  flung  at  once  the  whole  weight  of  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Thermidorians. 

But  few  of  the  leading  Girondists  still  survived,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  decree  of  recall.  In  addition  to  the  twenty- 
one  tried  and  executed  together,  Salles,  Guadet,  and  Bar- 
baroux  had  been  taken,  and  underwent  the  same  fate  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  as  their  brethren  at  Paris;  Petion  and  Buzot  were 
found  dead  in  the  forest  where  they  had  been  concealed,  the 
remains  of  the  former  partly  devoured  by  wolves.  Condorcet, 
the  literary  and  philosophic  head  of  the  party,  after  lurking 
for  many  months  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  was  discovered  by 
chance,  and  swallowed  poison.  Most  of  them  perished  but  a 
short  month  previous  to  the  9th  Thermidor,  which  would 
have  restored  them  to  the  convention  and  to  their  lost  influ¬ 
ence.  Lou  vet,  Lanjuinais,  and  Isnard  were  the  principal  of 
those  who  returned. 

In  many,  perhaps  most,  shocks  and  maladies  incident  to  the 
human  frame,  the  increase  of  pain  is  counteracted  by  the 
numbness  of  feeling,  and  agony  is  lost  in  insensibility.  It  is 
in  the  moment  of  recovery,  of  returning  strength,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  revival  from  faint,  that  'suffering  is  most  poignant, 
and  the  weight  of  ill  most  felt.  Somewhat  similar  to  this 
was  the  state  of  France  recovering  from  the  terror.  That 
dread  reign  had  stricken  all  with  stupor,  but  it  banished  most 
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disorders.  The  country  was  defended  by  requisitions; 
money  was  found  by  the  simple  printing  of  assignats ;  whilst 
all  commodities,  limited  to  a  maximum  or  fixed  price,  were 
to  a  certain  degree  attainable.  Food  was  not  plentiful,  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  its  want  did  not  then  amount  to  famine.  From  the 
moment,  however,  that  terror  ceased,  the  farmer,  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  felt  no  longer  compelled  by  imminent  death  to  bring 
forth  their  commodities  in  order  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price ; 
the  assignats  sunk  almost  to  extinction  of  value ;  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  power  or  wish  of  the  government  to  keep  the 
mob  in  pay,  as  Robespierre  had  continued  partly  to  do.  And 
hence  the  working  classes  fell  back  into  that  state  of  idleness 
and  famine,  which  they  had  experienced  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution.  Riot  appeared  in  the  streets,  the 
young  men  of  the  better  classes  often  combating  the  rabble 
of  the  fauxbourgs.  The  police  had  no  longer  the  guillotine 
at  command.  Political  intrigues  came,  exciting  to  sedition  a 
population  prone  to  it  from  habit  and  distress.  The  dispersed 
Jacobins  spread  in  every  quarter  their  complaints ;  insinuated 
that  the  moderates  were  royalists  and  aristocrats  in  disguise; 
and  attributed  the  present  famine  and  disorder  to  the  relaxa 
tion  of  the  revolutionary  mode  of  government. 

The  recent  execution  of  Carrier,  and  the  approaching  trial 
of  Billaud  Yarennes,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  Barrere,  rendered 
it  incumbent  on  the  old  Mountainists  to  use  the  utmost  efforts 
to  rouse  the  people.  They  succeeded  in  mustering  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Antoine.  And  from  these  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  petitions  began  to  flow  in  to  the 
convention,  the  old  prelude  to  disorder.  The  cry  and  pretext 
were  also  the  same  as  in  the  old  insurrection.  Bread  was 
their  demand ; — bread,  and  the  democratic  constitution  of 
1793.  The  convention  repelled  these  covert  menaces  with 
dignity;  the  president  Thibaudeau  had  the  courage  to  tell 
several  hundreds  of  turbulent  petitioners  to  return  to  then- 
labors.  The  abbe  Sieyes  awakened  from  his  long  torpor,  and 
proposed  a  plan  for  neutralizing  insurrection;  it  organized 
all  possible  resistance,  and  decreed  that,  in  case  of  being 
overpowered,  the  deputies  were  to  disperse,  quit  Paris,  and 
meet  at  Chalons. 

Exertions  at  the  same  time  were  made  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  Boissy  d’Anglas,  at  the  head  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  for  provisioning  the  capital, — there  was  no  longer  a 
mayor,  Paris  being  wisely  divided,  as  it  still  remains,  into 
twelve  municipalities, — took  measures  for  warding  off  famine. 
As  to  the  democratic  constitution  of  1793,  it  was  found  im¬ 
practicable;  and  it  was  now  openly  avowed  that  a  people 
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were  incapable  of  thus  governing  themselves.  Each  epoch 
had  given  birth  to  its  constitution.  A  committee  was  now  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  another.  On  the  21st  of  March  a  new 
petition  was  prepared,  and  presented  by  all  the  force  that 
the  Jacobins  could  muster.  The  moderates  were,  however, 
prepared  on  this  occasion,  and  the  young  Parisians  flocked  to 
the  Tuilleries  and  Carousel,  armed  with  sticks,  and  prepared 
for  the  combat.  Repulsed  from  the  assembly,  the  furious  pe¬ 
titioners  insulted  the  youth  in  the  garden,  whom  they  called 
aristocrats  and  traitors.  From  reproaches  they  proceeded  to 
blows ;  but  fortunately  there  were  no  sharp  weapons  to  in¬ 
flict  them.  The  fauxbourgs  had  been  long  since  disarmed  of 
their  pikes,  and  now  their  rabble  were  beaten  in  a  bloodless 
engagement,  and  smartly  castigated  by  the  sticks  of  their 
young  enemies,  who  put  them  to  flight. 

This  affair  was  but  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  rabble,  having 
not  put  forth  their  strength,  were  beaten.  The  redoubtable 
fauxbourgs  knew  full  well  that  they  were  more  than  a  match 
for  the  mere  youth  who  formed  the  guard  of  moderatism; 
but  there  was  need  of  organization,  of  a  systematic  combina¬ 
tion,  of  an  opportunity  and  pretext.  While  the  anarchists 
were  thus  plotting,  the  convention  proceeded  to  judge  Billaud 
Varennes,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  Barrere.  They  defended 
themselves  by  implicating  the  assembly;  their  colleagues, 
Carnot  and  Prieur,  not  included  in  the  accusation,  because 
known  to  have  occupied  themselves  exclusively  with  admin¬ 
istration,  leaving  the  police  and  the  supply  of  the  guillotine 
to  their  brethren,  came  forward  and  demanded  to  be  arraign¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time.  This  caused  delay  ;  for  Carnot,  looked 
upon  as  the  organizer  of  military  success,  was  too  popular  to 
be  visited  with  condemnation.  The  trial,  therefore,  dragged 
on  from  day  to  day,  interrupted  by  tumult  and  noisy  petitions. 
At  length  the  plotters  of  the  fauxbourgs  thought  proper  to 
act.  They  rose  in  insurrection  on  the  12  Germinal  (the  1st 
of  April),  placed  the  women  and  children  in  the  front  of  their 
column,  and  marched  to  the  convention.  The  seditious 
movement  being  unexpected,  there  was  at  first  no  force  to 
repel  it,  and  the  mob  entered  the  Tuilleries  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  forced  the  doors  of  the  assembly,  and  rushed  in  amongst 
the  members,  shouting,  “  Bread,  the  liberation  of  the  accused 
patriots,  and  the  constitution  of  1793 !”  The  old  members  of 
the  Mountain  were  delighted  to  see  the  mob  once  more  tri¬ 
umphant,  and  loudly  expressed  their  approbation.  They  then 
endeavored  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  advantage,  by  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  appearance  of  order,  and  forcing  the  assembly 
to  decree  the  popular  demands,  especially  the  liberation  of 
Vol.  III.  H 
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Billaud  and  his  colleagues,  whilst  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob. 
The  insurgents,  however,  conducted  themselves  with  too  lit¬ 
tle  premeditation  and  order.  They  refused  to  clear  the  hall ; 
they  allowed  the  moderate  deputies  to  retire;  they  roared 
and  menaced,  indeed,  but  the  general  execration  against  the 
past  massacres  of  similar  days  held  their  hands  from  blood. 
Thus  the  opportunity  was  lost :  the  executive  government  in 
the  committees  collected  a  force ;  and  the  populace,  which 
had  conquered,  but  knew  not  how  to  make  use  of  their  con¬ 
quest,  retired  before  it,  and  dispersed  as  after  discomfiture. 
The  convention  no  sooner  found  itself  restored  to  liberty  in 
the  evening  of  the  tumultuous  day,  than  it  proceeded  to  mea¬ 
sures  of  energy.  Billaud  Varennes,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and 
Barrere,  were  condemned  to  transportation;  and  seven  of 
those  Mountainists  who  had  so  lately  applauded  the  insur¬ 
gents  were  arrested,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Castle  of 
Ham  in  Picardy.  The  difficulty  was  to  execute  these  de¬ 
crees,  and  to  dispatch  the  condemned  upon  their  journey,  pre- 
yenting  rescue  by  the  mob.  Pichegru,  then  returned  to 
Paris  from  the  conquest  of  Holland,  was  intrusted  with  this 
task,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  capital.  It  re¬ 
quired  all  his  energy  to  execute  the  commission.  His  name 
was  most  useful;  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
shrunk,  gladly  rallying  to  serve  under  him.  The  carriages 
bearing  the  prisoners  were,  as  had  been  expected,  stopped, 
and  the  gensdarmerie  beaten.  Pichegru,  however,  held 
firm ;  and  after  a  smart  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  on  either 
side,  the  troops  of  the  convention  were  victorious,  and  the 
prisoners  were  taken  to  their  place  of  destination.  At  three 
in  the  morning  Pichegru  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assem  • 
bly,  and  declared  his  mission  executed. 

This  defeat  more  exasperated  than  crushed  the  popular 
party.  Their  endeavor  to  liberate  their  friends  had,  on  the 
contrary,  precipitated  their  condemnation,  and  included  others 
in  the  sentence.  They  had  failed  too,  it  appeared,  not  from 
want  of  force,  but  of  system ;  and  perhaps  from  having  shown 
too  much  forbearance.  They  resolved  to  remedy  these  two 
defects  in  the  next  insurrection.  It  broke  out  in  about  seven 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  preceding  one,  and  is  known  as 
that  of  the  1st  Prairial,  coinciding  with  the  20th  of  May. 
The  fauxbourgs  rose,  as  usual,  much  better  armed  than  before, 
being  provided  with  fire-arms  in  lieu  of  sticks ;  the  national 
guard  of  one  or  two  of  the  sections  joining  them.  This  made 
the  insurrection  much  more  formidable.  The  mob  at  first 
met  with  no  resistance,  the  executive  committees  being  kept 
without  unity  of  force  since  the  9th  Therm  idor,  and  the  na- 
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tional  guard,  scattered  amongst  the  different  sections,  having 
no  commander  nor  band  of  union.  The  palace  was  broken 
into.  The  women  first  took  possession  of  the  galleries,  and 
stopped  all  deliberation  with  cries  of  “  Bread  !”  Some  young 
men,  with  whips,  aided  by  soldiers,  succeeded  in  driving  them 
out ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  doors  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  closed,  were  assailed  by  the  blows  of  the  mob.  A  hur¬ 
ried  vote  now  gave  the  command  of  such  a  force  as  could  be 
mustered  to  a  general  who  happened  to  be  present.  Then 
retiring  to  the  upper  benches,  the  members  awaited  in  silence 
the  invasion  of  their  enemies.  The  doors  at  length  burst 
open,  and  gave  entrance  to  a  torrent  of  the  populace,  which 
had  no  sooner  rushed  in  than  the  general  just  appointed  en¬ 
tered  from  the  opposite  side  with  what  forces  he  could  collect, 
and  charged.  The  mob  were  driven  back,  and  again  forced 
forward  by  those  behind.  The  convention  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  battery  or  stronghold,  disputed  by  contending 
armies.  Bayonets  crossed  and  flashed,  and  a  volley  of  mus¬ 
ketry  poured  into  it,  luckily  had  no  effect,  except  to  shatter 
the  walls  and  windows.  The  rabble  were  the  stronger  party ; 
the  defenders  of  the  assembly  were  beaten,  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  It  was  then  that  Feraud,  a  young  and  energetic 
deputy,  flung  himself  flat  before  the  advancing  throng,  and 
called  on  them  to  tread  down  in  his  person  the  national  legis¬ 
lature,  ere  they  violated  its  hall  of  sitting.  They  passed, 
nevertheless,  over  his  body,  filled  the  room,  roared  and  men¬ 
aced,  the  mo'st  furious  surrounding  the  president,  Boissy 
d’Anglas,  putting  their  muskets  to  his  head,  and  preparing 
to  wreak  on  him  their  resentment  against  the  convention. 
Feraud,  who  had  risen,  though  much  bruised  and  hurt,  now 
rushed  to  interfere  and  save  the  president.  He  was  opposed, 
and  a  scuffle  took  place  round  the  president’s  chair,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  ruffian  shot  Feraud  with  his  pistol.  A  shout 
applauded  the  deed.  They  seized  the  dead  body  by  the  hair; 
dragged  it  out ;  decapitated  it ;  and  some  time  after  returned 
with  the  head  fixed  on  a  bayonet,  which  they  held  up  to 
Boissy.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  president  recoiled  in 
horror — to  others,  he  bowed  in  homage  to  the  gory  head  of 
his  courageous  colleague. 

Never  did  courage  surpass  that  of  Boissy  d’Anglas  on  this 
memorable  day.  For  nearly  six  hours  he  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  mob.  He  had  put  on  his  hat,  to  show  that  sitting  or 
deliberation  was  suspended.  Neither  menaces  nor  impreca¬ 
tions  could  make  him  yield,  open  the  discussion,  or  put  a 
single  proposition  to  the  vote.  Thus  precious  time  was 
gained.  Deputies  had  been  dispatched  to  the  several  sections, 
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to  summon  a  sufficient  force.  Meanwhile,  instead  of  counter¬ 
acting  this, — instead  of  seizing  the  committees,  the  depots, 
liberating  many  of  the  most  ferocious  anarchists  from  prison ; 
— instead  of  all  these  measures  necessary  to  their  success, 
the  populace  were  kept  in  a  verbal  contest  with  the  president 
of  the  convention.  At  length,  towards  nine  o’clock,  Boissy, 
exhausted,  not  intimidated,  yielded  the  chair  to  Vernier,  who 
soon  showed  himself  more  obsequious.  Silence  was  then 
made.  Several  of  the  Mountain,  Romme,  Duroy,  and  others, 
took  the  lead.  The  members  were  obliged  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  the  mob  retiring  to  the  upper  benches. 
The  former  were  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  by  lifting  their 
hats;  and  according  to  this  regulation,  the  Mountainists  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pass  the  series  of  decrees  which  the  populace  de¬ 
manded.  These  were,  the  liberation  and  recall  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  lately  transported  and  arrested,  the  restoration  of  arms  to 
the  fauxbourgs,  the  arrest  of  all  emigres,  and  of  the  Parisian 
journalists,  (a  singular  demand,)  the  re-establishment  of  the 
commune  and  the  sections,  and  the  suspension  of  the  existing 
committees  of  government.  In  the  place  of  the  last,  four 
members  were  named  to  form  a  sovereign  commission. 
“  Thus  in  a  few  hours,”  says  Thibaudeau,  “  the  work  of  the 
9th  Thermidor  was  undone.  A  little  more  foresight  and  au¬ 
dacity  in  the  conspirators  might  have  re-erected  the  scaffolds 
of  the  terror,  and  inundated  France  once  more  with  blood.” 

The  committees,  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  members  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  sections,  had  not  been  idle.  They  spent  the 
afternoon  in  mustering  forces,  and  enrolling  the  moderate. 
As  night  advanced,  the  least  zealous  of  the  insurgents  had 
retired ;  and  when  the  palace  was  invested  at  length  by  a 
considerable  force,  there  were  few  combatants.  The  hall  of 
convention  was  taken  possession  of,  after  a  brief  struggle; 
the  insurgents  driven  from  it,  and  allowed  to  defile  off  with¬ 
out  further  punishment  than  a  few  kicks  from  the  national 
guard,  who  were  victorious.  The  convention  having  re¬ 
covered  its  liberty,  instantly  declared  its  votes  during  the 
presence  of  the  insurrection  to  be  null,  and  ordered  into 
arrest  the  remainder  of  the  Mountainists  who  had  shown 
sympathy  with  the  mob. 

The  redoubtable  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  was  again  defeat¬ 
ed,  but  not  crushed.  The  bands  and  sections  again  took  the 
field  in  a  few  days,  and  were  met  in  battle  array  by  the  sec¬ 
tions  favorable  to  the  convention  ;  but  no  combat  ensued.  Ne¬ 
gotiation,  remonstrances,  were  employed,  and  the  men  of  the 
fauxbourg  deprived  of  their  leader  or  of  all  aim, — for  the 
Mountainists  had  been  conveyed  already  out  of  their  reach, — 
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abandoned  their  positions  and  their  zeal.  Their  last  feat  was 
to  rescue  the  murderer  of  Feraud,  who  had  been  condemned, 
and  was  proceeding  to  the  scaffold.  By  this  time,  however, 
some  troops  of  the  line  had  been  drafted  to  the  capital.  At 
the  head  of  these  and  the  national  guards,  general  Menou, 
Commanding  under  Barras,  invested  the  Fauxbourg  St.  An¬ 
toine,  and  menaced  to  bombard  it.  The  female  population 
dreaded  this  act  of  retribution.  The  fauxbourg  submitted,  in 
token  of  which  its  section  surrendered  their  formidable  cannon. 
Here  terminated  the  influence  of  the  lower  orders;  here 
ended  the  revolution,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  their  submission  was  far  more  the 
effect  of  their  own  apathy  than  of  the  force  brought  against 
them.  This  last  might,  indeed,  have  awed  the  most  turbu¬ 
lent.  But  the  greater  number  were  weary  of  disorder,  and 
all  showed  in  the  days  of  Prairial  a  forbearance,  and  a  fear 
of  shedding  blood,  certainly  creditable  to  them.  This  arose 
from  the  general  execration  in  which  the  popular  massacres 
of  September  and  the  legal  ones  of  the  terror  were  held.  Tire 
death  of  Feraud  was  an  accident.  The  safety  experienced 
by  the  rest  of  the  convention, — a  safety  that  allowed  them  to 
triumph, — marks  that  even  with  the  mob  there  are  bounds  to 
crime ;  and  that  political  rage,  even  with  them,  when  carried 
to  an  extreme,  has  a  turn  and  a  recoil. 

The  Thermidorians,  after  escaping  from  such  imminent 
peril,  were  relentless  towards  those  of  their  colleagues  who 
had  triumphed  in  the  disorder,  and  who  had  shown  alacrity 
to  restore  the  terror.  Tidings  of  a  simultaneous  effort  of  the 
ultra-revolutionists  at  Toulon,  increased  the  exasperation  of 
the  victors.  All  the  leading  Jacobins  were  seized,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  over  to  a  military  commission  to  be  judged.  Six  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  Mountain  were  condemned  to  death.  All  com¬ 
mitted  suicide ;  one  or  two  failing  in  the  attempt,  could  alone 
be  delivered  over  to  the  guillotine.  In  the  provinces,  especially 
in  the  south,  the  moderates  did  not  confine  their  vengeance 
to  the  chief  criminals.  They  rose  in  many  places,  especially 
at  Lyons,  and  massacred  those  who  had  practised  or  favored 
terrorism.  One  half  of  France  having  decimated  the  other, 
the  latter,  victorious  in  turn,  proceeded  to  take  the  same  bar¬ 
barous  revenge.  Thus  the  clambering  up  from  the  pit  of  the 
revolution  was  almost  as  fearful  as  the  precipitous  fall. 

The  Thermidorians  were  a  fortunate  party.  They  had  not 
only  beaten  their  enemies,  the  ultra-revolutionists,  within  and 
without  the  legislature,  but  they  came  at  a  time  to  reap  all 
the  fruits  of  victory,  w'hich  their  predecessors  had  sown.  No¬ 
thing  less  than  the  dreadful  penalties  of  the  terror,  and  the 
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energy  of  its  chiefs,  could  have  driven  all  the  young  popu¬ 
lation  of  France  in  a  mass  to  the  armies,  and  swept  Belgium, 
as  had  been  done,  by  an  inundation  of  conscripts.  Had  Ro¬ 
bespierre  fallen  six  months  sooner,  Flanders  and  Holland 
would  not  have  been  conquered.  But  the  impulse  was  given ; 
and  now  all  westward  of  the  Rhine  was  under  the  sword  of 
the  French.  Holland  was  allowed  the  name  of  a  separate 
state.  Tuscany  was,  however,  the  first  country  that  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  French  republic ;  Prussia,  the  next.*  The 
chivalrous  monarch,  who  had  first  armed  in  the  cause  of  roy¬ 
alty,  first  abandoned  it,  and  wisely,  if  not  honorably.  Spain 
was  forced  to  imitate  the  example;  and  the  smaller  German 
states  wished  for  peace.  Even  Austria  hesitated,  despite  her 
loss  of  the  Low  Countries,  till  encouraged  by  the  counsels 
and  subsidies  of  England. 

The  latter  country  stood  alone  in  unmitigated  hostility. 
Despite  of  a  loud  dissentient  voice,  both  in  parliament  and 
the  country,  the  king  and  his  minister  were  both  bent  at  all 
hazards  on  continuing  the  war.  This  was  a  resolution  worthy 
of  British  courage,  however  little  in  accordance  with  states¬ 
manlike  prudence.  France  presented  an  invulnerable  as¬ 
pect,  so  much  so  that  her  enemies  knew  not  how  to  attack 
her.  But  Pitt  could  never  stoop  to  leave  Holland  and  Ant¬ 
werp  in  the  hands  of  the  great  rival  of  England.  The 
French  historians  we  have  before  mentioned,  vie  with  each 
other  in  representing  Pitt  as  a  monster.  They  laud  his  pro¬ 
found  policy,  his  indomitable  mind ;  but  unite  with  this  all 
perfidy  and  machiavelism.  They  make  him,  in  the  political 
world,  precisely  what  Byron  painted  his  heroes  in  the  roman¬ 
tic,  a  union  of  intellect  and  crime.  Strange  to  say,  the 
French  royalists  have  taken  the  same  view  as  their  brother 
republicans,!  and  both  echo  each  other’s  plaints  against  our 
great  minister. 

In  truth,  Pitt  was  far  more  a  Quixote  than  a  Mephistophiles. 
It  was  his  pride,  his  paternal  as  well  as  his  country’s  pride, 
and  a  courageous  feeling  of  obstinate  honor,  that  supported 
him  in  hostility  to  France.  Statesmanlike  or  cunning  policy, 
instead  of  having  too  much,  had  far  too  little  influence  on  his 
conduct ;  and  instead  of  taking  the  French  view  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Pitt,  in  admiring  the  statesman  while  they  abhor  th 

*  The  treaty  betwixt  France  and  Prussia  was  signed  at  Bale  the  5th  of 
April.  1795.  That  betwixt  France  and  Spain  was  signed  at  the  same  place 
the  14th  of  July  in  the  same  year. 

f  The  French  Royalist  writers  are  universally  much  more  bitter  against 
England  than  even  the  republicans,  or  than  they  are  in  favor  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  reader  has  but  to  compare  Lacretelle  and  Thiers,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this. 
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man,  we,  on  the  contrary,  bestow  a  fair  and  large  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  man,  whilst  prepared  to  moot,  if  not  to  deny, 
the  prudence  of  the  statesman. 

Although  Austria  and  England,  under  the  influence  of  this 
great  man,  turned  away  from  all  proffers  of  peace,  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1795  was,  nevertheless,  productive  of  no  effect. 
The  great  effort  achieved  of  leaving  no  enemy  westward  of 
the  Rhine,  the  young  French  soldiers  abandoned  the  army ; 
and  the  executive  government  had  neither  energy  nor  immedi¬ 
ate  aim  in  pushing  conquest  farther.  Pichegru,  indeed,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  where  the  royalists  succeeded  in  corrupting  and 
shaking  him  by  offers  similar  to  those  which  had  seduced  Du- 
mouriez.  The  most  striking  military  event  was  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  expedition  to  Quiberon.  Having  allowed  La  Vendee  to 
succumb — for  it  too  had  made  its  peace  with  the  republic, — 
the  British  government  resolved,  on  the  information  of  De 
Puisaye,  an  emigrant  noble,  to  raise  the  banner  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Brittany,  where  the  Chouans,  under  cover  of  a  pacifi¬ 
cation,  were  ready  to  resume  their  arms.  As  the  accounts 
of  the  emigrants  were,  however,  little  to  be  trusted ;  and  as 
to  send  an  English  force  into  the  province  would  be  idle,  un¬ 
less  the  French  royalists  themselves  were  able  to  make  a  re¬ 
spectable  stand ;  it  was  resolved  first  to  try  the  influence  and 
the  power  of  the  latter,  arming  and  equipping  a  little  army 
of  them,  and  transporting  them  to  Brittany.  This  was  done. 
They  were  landed  on  a  peninsula,  forming  one  side  of  the 
bay  of  Quiberon.  They  took  the  fort  commanding  the  little 
isthmus  communicating  with  the  main  land.  The  Chouans, 
to  the  number  of  12,000,  joined  them ;  and,  for  a  few  days, 
the  expedition  seemed  to  prosper.  But  Hoche,  the  republican 
general  in  Brittany,  had  now  the  disciplined  forces  of  the  re¬ 
public  at  his  disposal ;  war  was  everywhere  quelled,  and  not 
the  most  brilliant  success  of  the  Chouans  could  finally  avail. 
Hoche  soon  drove  back  their  advanced  parties,  and  shut  up 
the  emigrant  army  in  the  isle  (as  the  peninsula  is  called)  of 
Quiberon.  The  royalist  party  in  France  did  its  utmost  to 
distract  and  weaken  Puisaye,  of  whom  they  were  jealous; 
whilst  miserable  dissensions  betwixt  the  emigrant  officers 
themselves  distracted  them  from  fit  measures  of  defence. 
Routed  several  times,  the  English  gun-boats  still  repulsed  the 
republicans,  till  the  latter,  guided  by  deserters  from  the  emi¬ 
grants,  surprised  in  the  night  the  fort  that  guarded  the  isth¬ 
mus,  and  in  the  morning  the  emigrant  army  fell  into  the 
power  of  Hoche.  They  had  not  time  to  embark,  nor  power 
to  resist.  Many  fell,  many  were  drowned,  many  slew  them¬ 
selves.  The  English  admiral  did  all  in  his  power  to  rescue 
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and  to  aid  the  unfortunate  emigrants.  A  great  body  of  them, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Sombreuil, 
their  chief,  asserted  that  they  had  capitulated.  Some  soldiers 
had  indeed  cried  to  them  to  surrender;  but  Hoche  denied 
positively  that  any  such  offer  had  been  made.  Indeed,  con¬ 
sidering  the  rigid  laws  against  emigrants,  a  republican  gene¬ 
ral  durst  not  have  made  any  such  concession,  and  would  not 
at  any  rate  to  a  thousand  men.  All  those  taken  prisoners 
were  shot.  The  Thermidorian  government  at  the  very  time 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  leniency  and  a  tendency  to  royal¬ 
ism,  durst  not  have  spared  them,  even  if  it  had  the  inclina¬ 
tion,  which  is  doubtful:  such  are  the  inevitable  horrors  of 
revolution  and  civil  war. 

The  convention,  in  the  mean  time,  was  drawing  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  term.  All  France  was  weary  of  its  rule ;  and  public 
opinion,  though  extending  pardon  on  account  of  its  late  re¬ 
covery  of  courage  and  moderation,  still  could  not  forget  its 
pusillanimity,  its  betrayal  of  the  liberties  and  lives  of  the 
whole  nation  to  tyrants,  its  crimes,  the  mutual  slaughter  of 
its  members;  its  reign,  in  short,  of  three  years,  uniting  in 
that  small  space  more  than  three  centuries  of  any  history 
could  present  of  guilt,  anarchy,  and  suffering.  In  these  three 
eventful  years,  the  convention  had  isolated  itself,  its  opinions, 
and  its  interests,  from  France,  which  it  certainly  could  no 
longer  be  said  to  represent.  The  higher  classes,  or  such  of 
them  as  survived,  abhorred  it  as  regicide ;  those  of  common 
and  of  middling  fortune,  the  burgesses  of  towns,  were  averse 
likewise  to  the  body  which  decreed  the  maximum,  and  del¬ 
uged  the  land  with  a  valueless  paper-money,  and  which  still 
screened  the  terrorists.  The  lower  orders,  and  the  specula¬ 
tive  democrats  who  led  them,  held  in  equal  hate  the  conquer¬ 
ors  of  Prairial,  If  the  convention  were  dissolved,  in  this 
state  of  public  feeling,  the  members  could  not  hope  for  re- 
election.  The  administration  of  the  state  would  pass  into 
other  hands,  which  might  not  only  modify  the  government, 
but  think  fit  to  punish  the  Thermidorians  themselves.  Tal- 
lien  himself  was  weighed  down  with  crime ;  Fouche  equally, 
Carnot  too, — all  heroes  and  leaders  in  the  convention,  but 
without  any  supporters  whatsoever  in  the  nation.  To  save 
themselves,  in  other  words,  to  perpetuate  their  power,  was 
therefore  the  first  consideration  with  the  convention ;  and  this 
was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish,  considering  that  a  share 
of  liberty  and  of  republican  organization  was  still  necessary. 

A  commission  of  eleven  had  been  long  employed  upon  a 
new  constitution.  They  had  undertaken  the  task  to  satisfy 
the  clamors  of  the  democratic  party,  at  that  time  uncrushed. 
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They  had  been  chosen,  too,  amongst  the  best  informed  and 
most  honorable  members  of  the  convention,  those  belonging 
to  the  committees  of  government  being  excluded.  A  point 
upon  which  all  agreed  was,  that  two  chambers  were  necessary. 
The  lower  chamber  was  to  consist  of  500  members,  called  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  the  upper  of  250,  called  the  senate,  or 
council  of  ancients.  As  both  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
and  as  age  was  the  only  requisite  for  a  senator,  one  could 
prove  no  real  counterpoise  to  the  other.  There  was  greater 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  executive.  Three  of  the  com¬ 
mission  were  monarchic,  another  for  a  single  president.  Two 
and  three  councils  were  proposed.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  there  should  be  five  directors,  chosen  by  the  two  councils, 
one  of  them  to  go  out  of  office  each  year.  Such  was  the  di¬ 
rectorial  constitution,  which  was  voted  without  difficulty  by 
the  convention. 

It  was,  however,  far  from  reassuring  the  leading  members, 
or  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  who  could  not  mistake  in  the 
public  the  universal  symptoms  of  their  unpopularity.  The 
form  of  government  being  now  in  discussion,  it  was  of  course 
free  to  all  to  entertain  opinions  thereon.  Many,  very  many, 
inclined  to  a  monarchic  form  of  government ;  we  have  seen 
that  one  fourth  of  the  committee  for  framing  the  constitution 
was  of  this  opinion.  The  higher  classes,  of  course,  dared  not 
intimate  their  existence,  much  less  their  sentiments ;  but  those 
of  the  middling  orders  who  had  been  reinclined  to  monarchy, 
spoke  out ;  found  themselves  the  majority  in  the  sections  of 
Paris;  and  looked  forward  to  the  dissolution  of  the  convention, 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  popular  will  in  the  new  elections. 
This  was  fair  and  courageous.  If  republicanism  be  not  a 
crime,  neither  is  royalism :  but  the  convention  professed  to  be 
alarmed  at  these  reviving  sentiments,  and  prepared  to  combat 
them.  It  could  not  assert,  after  the  experience  of  the  last 
years,  that  liberty  was  more  in  danger  from  royalism  than 
from  republicanism ;  but  in  the  place  of  liberty  they  set  up  a 
new  idol,  an  abstract  thing,  which  they  called  revolution. 
“  The  cause  of  the  revolution,”  cried  the  constitutionalists, 
“  is  in  danger.  What !  shall  we  have  braved  the  menaces  of 
native  loyalty,  and  the  armies  of  foreign  potentates  1  shall  we 
have  undergone  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  and  famine,  the  terror, 
and  all  its  consequences,  ruin  of  fortune,  loss  of  life — shall  all 
this  have  been  borne  in  vain,  and  so  much  blood  idly  shed  to 
support  it  1”  Such  was  their  argument ;  a  fatal  one,  since  if 
all  these  causes  had  been  endured  for  an  empty  shadow,  this 
was  no  reason  why  further  sacrifices  were  to  be  made.  The 
appeal,  however,  touched  the  national  vanity,  and  many  a  voice 
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and  arm  were  raised  in  behalf  of  the  revolution,  without  at¬ 
taching  any  other  idea  to  the  word  than  that  of  a  fag  under 
which  one  had  fought,  and  which  was  at  best  an  empty  symbol. 

There  remained,  however,  a  strong  party  in  the  capital  who 
were  deaf  to  this  cant,  whose  rally ing-point  was  war  to  the 
territorists,  and  hatred  to  the  convention.  Many  were  mo- 
narchically  inclined,  and  the  ancient  royalists,  raising  their 
heads,  began  to  intrigue  and  make  partisans.  The  convention 
made  use  of  the  pretext  to  pass  a  decree,  that  only  one  third 
of  their  number  should  be  immediately  re-elected,  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  thirds  to  subsist,  one  half  to  be  renewed  in  eighteen 
months,  the  other  at  a  more  distant  period ;  moreover,  that  the 
convention  was  itself  to  make  choice  of  the  two  thirds  des¬ 
tined  to  be  of  the  new  legislature.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  con¬ 
stitute  and  secure  the  majority.  Never  was  a  more  gross  and 
dictatorial  act  committed.  The  Parisian  citizens  were  indig¬ 
nant.  They  united  in  their  sections,  declaimed  with  all  the 
fury  of  Jacobins,  though  in  a  very  different  sense,  against  this 
new  tyranny.  Petitions  were  drawn  up,  and  the  boldest  re¬ 
monstrances  sent  to  the  convention.  Many  young  men  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  eloquence  and  zeal  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  ;  amongst  others,  Lacretelle  the  historian,  who  drew  up 
and  presented  one  of  the  most  famous  petitions  at  the  bar  of 
the  assembly. 

The  opposition  was  a  serious  one.  It  was  that  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class,  the  burgesses  composing  the  national  guard,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  new  organization,  which  excluded  the  populace. 
The  convention,  however,  though  it  could  look  for  support  to 
no  rank  of  citizens,  was  highly  popular  with  the  army,  which 
it  had  sent  to  victory,  and  which  had  been  disciplined  to  fear 
and  to  obey  it.  The  tactics  of  the  convention,  therefore,  were 
to  bring  the  army  to  its  aid.  A  camp  was  formed  in  the  plain 
of  Sablons,  near  Paris.  In  order  to  give  color  to  their  usurpa¬ 
tion,  they  ordered  the  new  constitution  and  additional  decrees 
to  be  submitted  to  all  the  primary  assemblies  of  France,  and 
also  the  armies.  This  was  no  small  flattery  to  the  latter.  The 
new  constitution  and  its  additional  decrees  were  voted  with  ac¬ 
clamation  by  the  army.  The  sections,  or  primary  assemblies 
of  the  capital,  approved  the  constitution  ;  but  unanimously  re¬ 
jected  the  decrees  perpetuating  the  two  thirds  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  In  the  provinces,  however,  the  importance  of  the  de¬ 
crees  were  not  perceived :  the  opinions  and  enlightened  views 
of  the  capital  were  slow  in  reaching  them.  And  although  it 
was  notorious  that  the  anti-terrorist  party  was  even  stronger 
in  the  provinces  than  in  Paris ;  yet  the  constitution,  including 
the  decrees,  was  declared  to  have  the  assent  of  the  primary 
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assemblies  almost  unanimously.  There  must  have  been  here 
collusion  or  artifice  of  some  kind.  The  sections  of  Paris  knew 
this,  and  demanded  a  scrutiny  of  the  registers  of  the  votes, 
the  unexpected  result  of  which  occasioned  much  surprise  and 
disappointment.  But  this  led  to  no  result.  The  directorial 
constitution  and  the  decrees  were  declared  law,  and  the  new 
system  of  government  was  to  commence  in  November. 

The  rage  of  the  Parisians  against  the  convention  now  knew 
no  bounds.  They  met,  declaimed,  petitioned,  and  those  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Bourbon  cause  were  active  in  stirring  the  flame. 
Unfortunately  the  Bourbonists  did  infinite  harm  ;  for  absolute 
power,  an  aristocracy  with  feudal  privileges,  and  all  the  ills 
of  the  ancient  regime,  were  associated  with  the  name.  The 
convention  swelled  the  cry  against  the  royalists,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  alarming  the  terrorists,  who  now  forgave  the  convention 
their  defeat  in  Prairial,  and  came  forward  to  defend  it  against 
the  enemies  of  both.  The  blunder  of  the  sections  was,  to  have 
kept  their  principles  secret,  to  have  rallied  under  the  vague 
banner  of  hatred  to  the  convention,  and  not  to  have  proclaimed 
aloud  the  means  by  which  they  purposed  to  reconcile  the  mon¬ 
archy  with  all  the  solid  and  real  benefits  of  the  revolution. 
From  want  of  such  manifesto,  a  general  suspicion  of  favoring 
Bourbonism  or  absolute  royalism  fell  upon  them.  The  army 
and  the  terrorists,  and  the  extreme  revolutionists,  rallied  to 
the  convention  ;  and  the  sections,  or  Parisian  citizens  were 
weighed  down  by  the  obloquy  incident  to  their  royalist  opin¬ 
ions,  which  did  not  really  form  one  hundredth  part  of  their 
general  feeling. 

As  the  convention  resumed  its  usurpation,  and  even  pro¬ 
posed  to  name  the  directory,  without  waiting  for  the  new 
legislature,  the  sections  proceeded  to  form  their  electoral  as¬ 
sembly,  which  they  might  take  as  a  general  council.  It  had 
been  convoked  at  as  late  a  day  as  possible.  The  sections  an¬ 
ticipated  it,  and  named  each  their  elector,  who  met  at  the  then 
Theatre  Francais,  now  the  Odeon.  The  convention  ordered 
a  column  of  troops  to  march  and  disperse  the  meeting.  It  had 
taken  place,  however,  and  had  separated  ere  the  troops  ar¬ 
rived.  Thus  menaced,  the  committee  of  government  thought 
fit  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  old  popular  leaders,  the  terrorists, 
who,  smothering  their  griefs,  offered  their  aid  against  the 
sections.  These  men  were  armed  and  mustered ;  but  a  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  how  fallen  was  the  party,  was  found  in  the  fact, 
that  their  number  did  not  exceed  1500,  whilst  the  national 
guard  of  the  sections  counted  40,000  citizens. 

The  arming  of  the  terrorists  occasioned  fresh  alarms.  The 
lections  met.  That  of  Lepelletier,  forming  the  central  and 
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wealthy  commercial  quarter,  declared  itself  in  permanence 
and  in  insurrection.  The  example  was  imitated ;  and  a  civil 
war  was  declared  betwixt  the  convention,  which  sought  to 
perpetuate  its  dictatorial  authority,  and  the  Parisians  resolved 
to  contest  it  The  assembly  again  summoned  the  army  from 
its  camp  to  menace  and  disarm  the  section  Lepelletier.  Gen¬ 
eral  Menou  accordingly  led  a  strong  force,  which  he  posted 
in  the  rue  Vivienne,  and  thence  summoned  the  insurgent  sec¬ 
tion.  It  presented  itself  in  battle  array  to  Menou,  who  begged 
of  it  to  disperse.  The  citizens  refused.  The  general,  with  a 
natural  distaste  to  attack  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  all  united  iu  one  majority  of  opinion,  was  glad  to 
enter  into  a  compromise,  and  offered  to  withdraw  his  soldiers, 
if  the  section  on  its  side  would  retire  also.  Menou  contented 
himself  with  a  vague  promise  to  this  effect,  and  retired  to  his 
camp,  while  the  section  Lepelletier  continued  to  occupy  its 
hall. 

The  foregoing  scene  took  place  on  the  12th  Vendemiaire 
(the  5th  of  October) ;  the  sections  were  of  course  emboldened 
by  their  success,  and  made  preparations  for  attacking  the  con¬ 
vention  on  the  morrow.  The  assembly  in  turn  took  its 
measures,  exclaimed  against  the  weakness  of  Menou,  and 
looked  round  for  an  officer  to  succeed  him.  In  its  distrust 
of  all  parties  and  classes,  it  was  felt  prudent  to  choose  the 
commander  out  of  its  own  members,  although  no  distin¬ 
guished  officer  could  there  be  found.  Barras,  however,  had 
belonged  to  the  military  profession  ;  he  had  commanded  with 
good  fortune  in  the  days  of  Prairial.  He  was  accordingly 
appointed.  But  aware  of  his  inability  to  meet  a  force  of 
40,000  national  guards  with  merely  5000  soldiers,  he  in  turn 
looked  round  for  some  officer  more  skilled  and  energetic  than 
himself. 

His  sagacity  found  this  officer  in  Bonaparte,  then  in  Paris, 
and  disengaged ;  who  gladly  accepted  the  task,  having  been 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career  attached  to  the  extreme 
democratic  party,  which  he  admired  for  its  energy,  and  par¬ 
doned  for  its  terrorism.  The  plan  instantly  pursued  by  Buo¬ 
naparte  was,  to  make  use  of  the  arm  familiar  to  him,  the  ar¬ 
tillery  ;  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  occupying  every  avenue 
to  the  palace  of  the  convention ;  and  thus  with  concen¬ 
trated  forces  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  citizens.  These  on 
their  side  mustered  in  their  sections,  formed  in  columns,  and 
marched  to  overwhelm  the  convention  and  its  small  number 
of  defenders.  The  sections,  however,  were  without  any  emi¬ 
nent  leader.  Their  only  hope  was  in  simultaneous  and  com¬ 
bined  attacks;  unless,  indeed,  they  adopted  the  plan  since 
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recommended  by  Thiers,  and  followed  with  such  success  in 
July,  1830  * 

,  The  plan  could  not  be  worse  organized.  A  great  many  of 
the  sectionaries  quitted  their  ranks  for  want  of  ammunition, 
which  had  not  been  provided.  At  length,  those  of  the  north 
side  of  the  river  advanced  to  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  occupied 
it,  and  prepared  to  penetrate  by  the  rue  du  Dauphin  to  the 
Tuilleries.  Here  Bonaparte  in  person — there  was  no  attack 
elsewhere  to  distract  him — received  the  assailants  with  a  de¬ 
termined  fire  of  grape,  that  soon  routed  them ;  he  pursued 
them  in  the  rue  St.  Honore,  which  he  equally  swept  with 
cannon.  Those  of  the  fugitives  who  did  not  shrink  to  their 
homes,  hurried  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  join  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain  in  their  attack,  which  had 
not  yet  been  made.  When  they  did  appear,  menacing  the 
Pont  Royal,  Bonaparte  was  here  also  to  receive  them, 
where  his  cannon,  meeting  with  no  impediment  along  open 
quays,  long  streets,  and  an  unencumbered  bridge,  worked 
tenfold  havoc,  and  not  only  succeeded  in  routing,  but  in  dis¬ 
heartening,  the  sections.  Thus  fell  the  cause  of  the  citizens 
and  national  guard  before  the  will  of  the  convention,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  army  and  a  few  of  the  democrats.  The 
sections  were  disarmed,  the  anarchists  humbled,  the  Bour- 
bonists  obliged  to  fly.  The  convention  resolving  itself,  with 
most  glaring  absurdity,  into  an  electoral  assembly,  fixed  upon 
two  thirds  of  its  body,  which  were  to  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  new  legislature,  declared  its  session  terminated  on  the 
26th  of  October,  1795,  and  called  this  act  a  dissolution. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORY  TO  THE  ARMISTICE  OF  LEOBEN. 

In  order  to  render  government  possible,  there  must  be  a 
fixed  point  from  which  the  system  branches,  and  on  which  it 
depends.  To  make  an  individual  person  and  will  the  centre, 
is  the  simplest  mode ;  but  this  is  despotism.  To  avoid  this, 


*  “There  was  a  manoeuvre  much  more  prurient  for  the  sections  than  that 
of  exposing  their  force  in  deep  columns  to  the  fire  of  Bonaparte’s  cannon. 
This  was,  to  form  barricadoes  in  the  streets,  to  invest  the  assembly  and  its 
troops  in  the  Tuilleries,  to  get  possession  of  the  surrounding  houses,  and  to 
open  from  every  window  and  aperture  a  murderous  fire  on  the  supporters 
of  the  convention,  slaying  them  one  by  one,  and  reducing  them  by  famine. 
But  the  sectionaries  only  thought  of  a  coup  ■de-main,  and  hoped  by  a  single 
charge  to  make  their  way,  and  to  force  the  gates  of  the  palace.”— Thiers. 
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the  point  of  support  must  be  placed  not  in  person  or  persons, 
but  in  a  principle,  which  thus  becomes  sovereign.  To  find 
this  principle,  then,  has  been  the  great  effort  of  republicanism, 
whether  in  theory  or  practice.  The  ancients  placed  it  in  a 
vague  word  called  freedom,  which  merely  meant  the  nega¬ 
tives  of  certain  forms  and  attributes  of  tyranny  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  But  any  one  great,  simple,  universal 
principle  of  freedom  they  never  discovered.  The  representa¬ 
tive  system  supplied  this  want.  That  a  nation  is  bound  by 
the  votes  of  its  deputies,  in  allegiance,  in  tribute,  in  all  pro¬ 
visions  of  legislature,  is  the  great  modern  principle  of  freedom. 
But  the  virtue  of  the  maxim  consists  in  its  being  sovereign, 
in  its  being  inviolable.  If  it  be  not  so,  if  it  can  be  set  aside 
by  expediency,  or  disregarded  with  impunity,  the  system  falls 
to  pieces,  and  freedom  perishes,  because  stricken  in  its  heart’s 
core. 

Here  was  the  grand  mistake  of  the  French.  They  abolished 
the  kingly  office,  and  attempted  a  republic  with  merely  a  vague 
enthusiasm  for  abstract  and  undefined  objects  called  liberty 
and  revolution,  a  vague  hatred  of  royalty  and  feudality ;  but 
they  established  no  principle,  no  law,  no  one  fixed  opinion  in 
common.  Time  had  not  with  them  hallowed  the  representa¬ 
tive  system,  and  reason  could  not.  Hence,  when  they  split 
into  parties,  each  in  its  heat  pursuing  its  interests  or  its  chi¬ 
meras,  there  was  no  sovereign  principle  to  appeal  to  for  de¬ 
cision.  Moral  authority  was  nowhere.  Legality  was  each 
instant  sacrificed  to  expediency,  according  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  different  parties;  and  these,  as  they  divided  society, 
became  in  a  state  of  nature  and  of  war  with  respect  to  one 
another.  All  advantages  and  ambuscades,  and  treachery  and 
massacre,  seemed  allowable,  provided  superiority  and  success 
came  of  them.  The  end  sanctified  the  means:  and  in  this 
light  Montgaillard  is  not  wrong  in  calling  the  men  of  the 
revolution  political  Jesuits. 

It  is  manifest  that,  from  the  moment  when  the  freedom  of 
the  convention  was  violated  in  the  forced  sacrifice  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Gironde,  liberty  became  as  a  system  impossible ; 
for  the  only  principle  which  could  govern  and  support  it  was 
here  destroyed!  Subsequently,  internal  politics  presented,  as 
has  been  said,  a  state  of  war, — of  savage  war,  in  which  no 
quarter  was  given,  and  where  death  always  followed  conquest 
or  surrender.  To  the  law  of  the  representative  majority  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  most  cunning  and  most  strong.  As  to  lib¬ 
erty,  it  never  existed  at  any  one  epoch  of  the  revolution. 

Nevertheless,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  overthrow 
and  punishment  of  the  leading  terrorists  would  produce  a  re- 
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turn  to  legality,  to  order,  and  to  a  respect  of  the  representative 
system.  Extreme  parties  were  wearied,  decimated,  and  worn 
out.  The  republic  was  victorious,  and  had  no  more  to  fear 
from  foreign  enemies.  Yet  victory  had  elevated  no  general 
of  transcendent  fame.  Talent  was  rare ;  and  no  superiority 
of  any  kind  offered  a  prospect  to  ambition.  Now  was  the 
moment  to  establish  liberty  on  a  firm  basis.  The  convention 
dissolved,  would  have  been  replaced  by  a  majority  of  new 
men,  unstained  by  the  crimes  of  the  revolution,  with  the  page 
of  experience  opened  before  them,  warning  them  alike  of  the 
excesses  of  royal  and  of  popular  tyrants.  Something  might 
have  been  hoped  from  such  an  assembly ;  and  at  any  hazard, 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  ought  now  to  have  been  left  to 
one  freely  chosen. 

But  no:  the  convention,  chosen  by  the  nation,  dare  not 
trust  the  nation.  Its  majority  could  not  hope  for  re-election ; 
and  the  past  crimes  of  its  members  thus  forced  it  to  cling  to 
power  in  self-defence.  No  doubt  there  were  some  few  of 
these  legislators  that  feared  the  reflux  of  royalism.  If  the 
nation  willed,  what  right  had  they  to  resist,  however  they 
might  lament  1  But  the  republicans  made  a  bugbear  of  roy¬ 
alism,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  their  arbitrary  mea¬ 
sures  ;  just  as  royalism  makes  the  same  use  of  republicanism 
when  it  has  the  upper  hand.  Offering  then  the  pretext  of  this 
groundless  fear,  the  old  members  of  the  convention  perpetu¬ 
ated  their  power,  which  thus  became  a  veritable  tyranny  and 
dictatorship.  It  was  still  more  a  tyranny,  because  supported 
by  no  party  or  class  whatsoever.  The  royalists,  the  moderate, 
the  extreme  republicans,  all  disowned  them.  The  higher 
classes  and  the  middle  classes  they  had  been  obliged  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  on  the  eve  of  usurpation ;  and  they  were  very  soon  as¬ 
sailed  by  a  conspiracy  of  democrats.  Thus  deserted  by  all 
parties,  the  majority  of  the  new  legislature  represented  but 
one  interest, — that  of  themselves,  the  regicides, — and  had  but 
one  aim — their  own  impunity  and  continuance  in  power.  It 
was  impossible  that  their  authority,  thus  baseless,  could  en¬ 
dure:  they  leaned  for  support  on  the  military,  which  be¬ 
came  their  janizaries.  And  the  military  were  obedient,  until 
there  arose  a  general  of  reputation  and  ambition,  capable 
of  taking  the  lead,  and  of  representing  the  military  interest. 
As  soon  as  such  a  personage  appeared,  the  dictatorial  tyranny 
fell  before  him,  and  their  usurpation  gave  way  to  his.  The 
party  of  the  regicides  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  soldiers. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1795,  the  500  self-elected  conven¬ 
tionalists  united  themselves,  according  to  their  decree,  to  the 
250  newly-elected  members.  These  last  were  for  the  most 
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part  moderate  men,  distinguished  by  their  information  and 
probity,  and  strangers  to  revolutionary  excess.  Their  old 
colleagues  instantly  stigmatized  them  as  royalists,  ere  they 
opened  their  mouths:  suspicion  cannot  separate  itself  from 
guilt.  Amongst  the  married  members  above  forty  years  of 
age,  a  ballot  took  place ;  250  were  thus  chosen  to  form  the 
upper  chamber,  or  council  of  ancients.  The  next  important 
step  was  the  choice  of  the  five  members  of  the  executive  di¬ 
rectory.  In  this,  too,  the  conventionalists  had  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  system  and  influence :  being  the 
majority,  they  had  entered  into  a  private  compact  to  nominate 
none  save  those  who  had  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
shibboleth  of  their  party.  Accordingly,  the  choice  fell  upon 
Barras,  Reubel,  Lareveillere,  Lepaux,  Letourneur,  and  Sieyes. 
The  last,  either  from  dislike  to  his  colleagues,  or  in  pique 
that  his  plan  of  government  had  not  been  adopted,  refused 
the  office ;  and  Carnot  was  chosen  in  his  room.  The  newly- 
elected  deputies  proposed  Cambaceres,  who  had  voted  for  the 
imprisonment,  not  the  death,  of  Louis ;  but  the  majority  did 
not  consider  him  sufficiently  staunch. 

It  required  an  inordinate  measure  of  their  courage  or  am¬ 
bition  to  accept  the  office  of  government  at  such  a  moment. 
The  legislature,  and  of  course  its  executive,  could  reckon  on 
the  support  of  no  party.  The  discomfited  citizens  were  in¬ 
dignant;  the  patriots  not  reconciled.  The  five  directors,  in 
repairing  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  had  been 
assigned  them,  “  found  there  not  a  single  article  of  furniture. 
The  porters  lent  them  a  rickety  table,  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
an  ink-bottle,  to  enable  them  to  dispatch  the  first  message 
announcing  their  accession.  There  was  not  a  sous  in  the 
treasury.  Each  night  were  printed  the  assignats  requisite 
for  the  service  of  the  morrow ;  and  they  were  issued  whilst 
yet  moist  from  the  presses  of  the  republic.  The  greatest  un¬ 
certainty  prevailed  as  to  the  provisioning  of  the  capital ;  and 
for  some  days  the  people  had  received  but  a  few  ounces  of 
bread  and  some  rice  each. 

For  a  long  period  there  had  been  scarcely  such  a  thing  as 
revenue.  Whatever  was  not  paid  in  kind  was  paid  in  assig¬ 
nats;  and  these  were  but  of  nominal  value,  3000  francs  in 
them  being  given  for  a  louis  d’or.  There  were  nine  thousand 
millions  of  francs  of  this  paper  money  in  circulation  ;  a  quan¬ 
tity  that  the  property  of  church  and  aristocracy,  if  quintupled, 
could  not  pay ;  yet  a  fresh  issue  of  millions  was  indispensable, 
in  order  to  supply  the  thousands  requisite  for  current  ex¬ 
penses.  After  discussing  and  rejecting  divers  plans,  the  rev- 
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olutionary  one  of  a  forced  loan  was  found  to  be  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  scheme,  and  was  accordingly  decreed. 

Amidst  such  difficulties,  aggravated  by  bad  tidings  from 
the  armies,  did  the  executive  directory  commence  its  reign. 
Formed  of  regicides,  and  supported  by  a  self-created  majority 
of  the  same  party,  its  choice  amidst  the  opinions  of  the  day 
ould  not  be  doubtful.  A  hatred  and  persecution,  not  only  of 
royalism,  but  even  of  moderate  republicanism,  was  in  fact  im¬ 
posed  on  it.  A  law  passed  immediately  previous  to  its  elec¬ 
tion,  not  only  banishing  the  wives  of  emigrants,  but  exclud¬ 
ing  even  their  relatives  from  all  functions.  It  also  excluded 
those  who  had  favored  the  insurrection  of  the  sections,  or 
who  had  shared  in  the  similar  reaction  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  south. 

It  was  in  enforcing  their  unjust  laws  that  the  directory  and 
the  conventionalists  first  found  their  measures  opposed  by  the 
little  knot  of  the  newly-elected  deputies.  These  men,  stig¬ 
matized  as  royalists,  and  certailily  beginning  to  despair  of 
seeing  liberty  established  in  France  under  a  republic,  repre¬ 
sented  the  wisdom,  the  moderate  and  just  wishes,  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Their  names,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Barbe  Marbois, 
Matthieu  Dumas,  Le  Brun,  Portalis,  Boissy  d’Anglas,  Lan- 
juinais,  have  since  become  all  more  or  less  celebrated.  Thi- 
baudeau,  to  whom  they  then  looked  as  a  leader,  had  been 
elected  by  thirty  departments.  He  was  a  staunch  republican, 
and  the  political  opponent  of  Tallien  and  the  Thermidorians, 
who  now  occupied  the  Mountain,  or  left  side  of  the  assembly, 
and  who  showed  strong  inclinations  to  readopt  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  terror.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Thibaudeau, — 
whose  memoirs  form  the  best  record  of  these  times,  and 
where  every  page  wears  the  character  of  honesty  and  vera¬ 
city, — that  the  members  most  suspected  of  royalism,  Boissy  and 
himself,  were,  on  the  contrary,  true  to  the  established  system, 
and  that  the  outcry  of  the  conventionalists  was  but  a  pretext. 
These  last,  to  mark  their  suspicions,  and  cast  obloquy  on  their 
new  antagonists,  proposed  and  decreed  a  kind  of  legislative 
ffite  in  honor  of  the  21st  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Louis.  The  members  were  obliged  to  swear  hatred 
to  royalty.  Dupont,  as  he  repeated  this,  added  “  hatred  to 
all  kinds  of  tyranny,”  an  allusion  that  the  conventionalist  ma¬ 
jority  took  immediately  to  themselves,  and  forced  Dupont  to 
unsay  it.  The  directory  itself  showed  more  generosity  than 
the  party  from  which  it  sprung.  It  contained  two  weak  men, 
Lepaux,  a  Girondist,  and  a  dreamer;  and  Letourneur,  a 
cipher.  Barras  took  the  lead,  especially  in  domestic  affairs. 
He  was  a  Dantonist :  in  other  words,  a  profligate  republican, 
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and,  as  such,  averse  to  Carnot,  who  was  a  puritanical  patriot, 
and  one  of  Robespierre’s  terrorist  committee.  Barras,  how¬ 
ever,  from  his  birth  and  superior  knowledge  of  life,  necessari¬ 
ly  held  the  directorial  court,  and  thus  assumed  the  chief  in¬ 
fluence.  He  had  served  in  India,  where  he  had  learned  to 
love  magnificence ;  and,  under  his  direction,  the  Luxembourg 
soon  presented  the  appearance  of  a  palace,  by  the  richness  of 
its  decorations,  crowds  of  suitors  in  the  day,  and  gay  assem¬ 
blies  of  both  sexes  at  night.  Luxurious  pride,  though  too 
selfish  to  be  really  generous,  loves  at  least  to  be  magnanimous. 
Thus  Barras  now  restored  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
orphan  of  the  Temple,  to  her  family.  The  unfortunate  young 
prince,  her  brother,  had  died  some  time  previous,  of  the 
effects  of  bad  nourishment,  cruelty,  and  confinement.  The 
princess,  since  duchess  of  Angouleme,  was  exchanged  for  the 
commissaries  of  the  convention,  delivered  up  by  Dumouriez 
to  Austria.  Amongst  them  was  Drouet,  the  postmaster  at 
Varennes,  who  had  stopped  the  flight  of  Louis.  He  was  so 
mortified  at  having  lost,  by  his  captivity,  the  pleasure  of  the 
revolution,  that  he  instantly  fell  to  work  to  recommence  it, 
joining  with  the  anarchists,  and  plotting  with  them  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  terror. 

Barras  is  looked  upon  as  a  feeble  politician,  yet  he  had  the 
merit  of  perfectly  understanding  his  position.  Chief  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  based  on  neither  popularity  nor  right ;  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  all  parties,  who  would  inevitably  conspire,  and  have 
recourse  to  the  old  revolutionary  measure  of  sedition  ;  Barras 
re-established  the  old  machinery  of  despotism, — a  minister  of 
police,  with  the  usual  concomitants.  By  these  means  he 
hoped  to  discover  the  machinations  of  the  different  parties, 
and  anticipate  their  explosion  by  acts  of  vigor ;  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  To  this  he  added  what  was  called  a  constitutional 
guard,  being  a  faithful  corps  of  troops  at  the  immediate  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  directory.  Thus,  under  the  specious  outside  of 
liberty,  not  only  tyranny,  but  those  secondary  props  and  pil¬ 
lars  which  support  it,  were  carefully  set  up  by  the  regicide 
government. 

'  Despite  its  hatred  and  hostility  to  royalists  and  moderates, 
the  directory  was  nevertheless  first  assailed  by  a  democrat 
conspiracy.  The  old  terrorists,  elated  by  the  support  which 
they  had  afforded  the  convention  in  Vendemiaire,  expected  a 
more  ample  reward.  Disappointed,  they  formed  a  new  club, 
like  the  .Taeobins  of  old,  and  installed  themselves  in  the  church 
of  St.  Genevieve,  otherwise  called  the  Pantheon.  At  their 
head  was  an  embryo  Marat,  one  of  those  logical  heads  that 
can  systematize  the  most  atrocious  principles,  and  preach  them 
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as  a  kind  of  political  religion.  This  man  was  called  Baboeuf, 
to  which  he  prefixed  the  name  of  Gracchus.  He  did  not  insist 
so  much  as  his  prototype  on  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  heads ; 
but  he  went  farther  in  another  direction,  declaring  that  the 
revolution  wanted  yet  one  thing  to  its  perfection,  viz.  an  agra¬ 
rian  law.  All  the  anarchists  rallied  to  the  utterings  of  such 
flattering  doctrines, — Drouet,  Santerre,  Rossignol,  and  the 
surviving  herd  of  the  lower  revolutionists.  The  directors 
closed  the  club  of  the  Pantheon.  But  this  merely  inspired 
the  members  to  form  a  more  secret  and  organized  plan,  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  great  purpose  of  insurrection.  Barras,  however, 
ferreted  them  by  agents  of  his  new  police,  through  all  their 
holes  and  conciliabules ;  and  as  their  project  grew  ripe,  he 
enveloped  and  took  the  greater  number  in  one  net.  Babceuf 
and  Drouet  were  of  the  number,  as  well  as  the  infamous  Va- 
dier,  Amar,  and  Choudieu,  ex-conventionalists,  and  members 
of  the  once  celebrated  committee  of  general  safety. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  insolence  and  confidence  of  the 
prisoners.  Babceuf,  as  if  he  were  a  Vendean  chief,  like  the 
brave  and  unfortunate  Charette,  proposed  to  pacify  his  party 
at  the  price  of  his  own  liberation.  “  Do  not  think  it  beneath 
you,”  wrote  he  to  the  directory,  “  to  treat  with  me  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality.  I  am  chief  of  a  powerful  sect,  that  can  be 
irritated,  not  destroyed,  by  any  insults  offered  to  me.”  Ba- 
bffiuf  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  democrats  were  the 
strongest,  and  must  succeed,  and  that  the  directory  would  do 
well  to  adopt  their  side  and  their  opinions. 

Although  Barras  crushed  this  sect,  still  his  intriguing  tem¬ 
per  had  led  him  into  communication  with  them,  when  he  as¬ 
serted  that  he  himself  was  an  honest  Jacobin.  In  fact,  he 
stooped  to  flatter  the  democrats,  as  he  afterwards  flattered 
Bonaparte,  in  order  to  stand  well  with  the  victors  in  case  of 
defeat.  This  manoeuvring  excited  the  suspicions  even  of  his 
colleagues.  Whilst,  at  the  same  time,  such  is  the  fate  of 
duplicity,  Tallien  and  the  Thermidorians  dreaded  that  the 
chief  director  was  meditating  to  strike  them.  Warrants  of 
arrest  had  been  issued  by  mistake  against  four  conventionalist 
members  of  the  five  hundred.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion 
which  this  produced,  Tallien  entered,  somewhat  in  his  cups ; 
inebriety  prompting  him  to  vent  his  suspicions  and  the  fears 
which  never  ceased  to  haunt  his  guilty  mind.  He  exclaimed 
against  the  new  police,  against  the  supposed  employment  of 
emigres,  and  spoke  of  a  meditated  reaction  against  the  patri¬ 
ots.  This  imprudent  confession  of  fear  on  the  part  of  Tallien 
gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
anarchists. 
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The  arrest  of  Baboeuf  took  place  in  the  spring1  of  1796,  a 
year  in  whieh  the  thick-coming  tidings  of  victory  from  the 
army  of  Italy  absorbed  all  attention.  The  trial  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  was  deferred  and  forgotten.  Their  followers  were  not 
so  oblivious,  and  formed  divers  plans  for  insurrection,  and  for 
liberating  their  chiefs.  One,  which  they  executed,  was,  to 
scatter  white  cockades  in  the  streets ;  to  pretend  that  a  roy¬ 
alist  conspiracy  existed ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  discovery,  the  anarchists  were  to  meet,  attack 
the  prison  of  Babceuf,  and  release  him.  This  having  failed, 
their  next  attempt  was  to  surprise  the  camp  of  Grenelle, 
where  the  army  of  the  interior,  as  it  was  called,  was  stationed 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  directory.  One  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  them.  Collecting  to 
tiie  number  of  several  hundred  armed  men,  they  made  an 
attack  upon  the  quarter  of  the  camp  occupied  by  the  friendly 
regiment.  The  latter,  however,  surprised  or  wavering,  gave 
the  anarchists  a  rough  reception,  and  took  upwards  of  100 
prisoners.  These  were  judged  by  a  military  commission,  and 
three  ex-con ventionalists  found  among  them  were  shot.  The 
directory  now  pressed  the  trial  of  Baboeuf.  It  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  insolence  and  audacity 
of  the  accused.  Gracchus  Baboeuf  and  one  of  his  brother 
scribblers  were  condemned  to  death ;  a  judgment  which  they 
endeavored  to  anticipate  by  suicide.  Six  or  seven  were  trans¬ 
ported,  and  the  rest  acquitted. 

But  we  must  now  quit  the  struggle  of  parties,  to  paint  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  warrior  who  was  destined  to  swallow 
them  up.  This  history  has  been  before  likened  to  a  river : 
the  deep  majestic  current  of  the  monarchy  burst  its  banks  at 
the  revolution,  and  spread  over  an  immense  extent,  forming 
in  its  wide  inundation  a  lake  with  islands  interspersed  with 
various  channels,  inlets,  too  intricate  and  vast  for  the  eye  to 
grasp  at  one  view.  Now,  however,  as  the  revolution  draws 
to  its  close,  the  current  narrows;  and,  like  water  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  lake,  we  see  the  large  events  of  a  nation’s  his¬ 
tory  contract  and  deepen,  in  order  to  run  in  the  bounded  chan¬ 
nel  of  an  individual’s  fortune.  In  other  words,  the  history  of 
Franee  becomes  for  a  long  and  glorious  period  identified  with 
the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

We  have  seen  this  youth  start  to  distinction  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  and  in  the  day  of  the  sections.  Ambition  was  from 
-  the  first  the  impulse  of  his  mind ;  for  all,  who  in  more  tran¬ 
quil  times  sigh  for  greatness,  in  that  stirring  period  strove  for 
it.  He  essayed  to  attract  notice  by  his  pen:  an  academic 
essay,  and  a  Jacobin  pamphlet,  did  not  produce  the  desired 
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effects.  The  affair  of  Toulon  opened  his  career :  thence  he 
joined  the  army  of  Italy ;  where,  employed  as  an  engineer, 
he  had  full  opportunity  of  studying  a  field  of  warfare  destined 
soon  to  be  that  of  his  reputation.  Suspended  and  put  into 
arrest  after  Thermidor,  he  was  released  on  an  energetic  re¬ 
monstrance,  but  left  without  employment.  He  betook  him¬ 
self  to  Paris,  where,  after  some  time,  he  was  ordered  to  La 
Vendee.  But  it  was  not  merely  active  service  that  could 
satisfy  him,  but  an  ample  field ;  he  refused  to  serve  against 
the  Vendeans,  but  remained  in  the  capital,  making  his  way 
in  society,  and  meditating  an  ambitious  marriage,  since  a  cam¬ 
paign  such  as  he  sought  was  denied.  The  rebellion  of  the 
sections  in  Vendemiaire  occurred ;  Bonaparte,  through  Barras, 
took  the  command  against  them,  and  was  successful :  in  re¬ 
compense  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  army  of  the  inte¬ 
rior, — of  that,  in  other  words,  destined  to  act  as  guards  to  the 
directory.  From  this  command  he  was  appointed,  in  March 
1796,  to  that  of  the  army  of  Italy.  His  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  general  Beauharnois  happening  simultaneously  with 
the  appointment,  gives  some  foundation  to  the  rumor  that  the 
interests  of  her  friends,  combined  with  his  own,  procured  for 
him  the  command  of  an  army  of  activity.  Josephine,  much 
older  than  Napoleon,  was  a  creole,  of  engaging  person,  and 
seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  sincere  passion. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Netherlands  had 
principally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  forces  of  the  French. 
Here  conquerors,  and  being  secure  from  hostilities  on  the 
Lower  Rhine  by  peace  with  Prussia,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  by  that  with  Spain,  they  bent  their  efforts  first  to 
the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  cam¬ 
paign  of  1795  had  in  this  quarter  not  been  attended  with  suc¬ 
cess;  whilst  on  the  Mediterranean  a  partial  victory,  in  which 
the  counsels  of  Bonaparte  had  no  small  share,  had  shown 
Austria  to  be  far  more  vulnerable  in  that  quarter.  Whilst 
Moreau,  a  cautious  rather  than  an  active  general,  was  sent  to 
replace  Pichegru  on  the  Rhine,  Bonaparte  was  dispatched  to 
the  Alps,  to  realize  and  execute  the  projects  of  conquest 
which  he  had  first  suggested. 

Political  were  joined  with  strategic  motives.  In  Italy,  the 
French  were  opposed  by  an  alliance  betwixt  Austria  and 
Piedmont,  which  it  might  be  possible  to  break.  True  it  was, 
the  king  of  the  latter  country  had  cause  of  inveterate  enmity 
against  France,  which  had  robbed  him  of  Savoy,  a  large  and 
important  part  of  his  dominions.  But  could  we  defeat  the 
Austrians,  argued  the  statesmen  of  the  directory,  we  might 
recompense  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  giving  him  the  Milanese 
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in  lieu  of  Savoy.  According  to  this  plan,  Bonaparte  was  re¬ 
commended  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanese,  if  possible  sepa¬ 
rate  the  allies,  and  exert  his  utmost  efforts  against  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  These  political  views  harmonized  completely  with 
his  military  plans,  which  were,  not  to  brave  and  carry  the  ob¬ 
vious  passes  of  the  Italian  Alps,  blocked  by  fortresses  and  de¬ 
fended  by  well-known  positions,  but,  in  the  language  of  war, 
to  turn  them. 

Bonaparte,  therefore,  instead  of  advancing  with  extended 
front  to  force  the  line  of  the  mountains,  formed  his  whole 
army,  of  about  40,000  men,  in  a  long  column,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  defiled  along  the  strip  of  shore  which  extends  from 
Nice  eastward,  betwixt  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  movement  the  Austrian  general  Beaulieu  did  not  perceive 
the  commencement  of  a  larger  plan  of  operations ;  he  merely 
considered  that  Genoa  was  threatened ;  and  accordingly  oc¬ 
cupied  the  shore  near  Voltri  with  a  large  force,  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  French.  This  force  formed  Beaulieu’s  left; 
his  centre  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  chain  of  Alps,  and 
the  Sardinians  under  Colli  composed  the  right.  To  fall  down 
with  concentrated  force  from  one  of  the  gorges  of  the  Alps 
upon  the  midst  of  the  French,  cut  them  in  two,  drive  one 
half  into  the  sea,  and  then  master  the  other  half,  was  the 
proposal  of  Colli,  and  the  wisest  possible.  But  Beaulieu,  on 
the  contrary,  divided  his  force,  attacked  the  column  in  front 
to  check  its  progress,  and  compress  it,  whilst  he  assailed  it 
from  the  gorge  of  the  Alps  to  take  it  in  flank  and  cut  it.  Be¬ 
twixt  the  Austrian  divisions  of  the  left  and  centre,  destined 
to  execute  both  these  projects,  there  was  none  but  a  circuitous 
communication ;  the  mountains  lay  between  them :  and  the 
French  general  was  thus  enabled,  by  amusing  and  keeping 
the  show  of  fighting  one,  to  unite  sufficient  numbers  to  crush 
the  other.  He  instantly  aimed*  at  the  centre,  and  abandoned 
all  idea  of  marching  farther  to  Genoa. 

The  Alps,  at  that  early  season  still  covered  with  snow,  of¬ 
fered  few  gorges  where  it  was  possible  to  pass  them :  on  this 
Bonaparte  had  calculated  in  his  adventurous  march.  That  of 
Montenotte  was  one  of  these  passes  ;  but  as  yet  uncertain  of 
the  dispositions  of  Beaulieu,  and  whether  it  might  not  behove 
him  to  continue  his  march  towards  Genoa  and  the  pass  of  the 
Bochetta,  the  French  general  had  occupied  it  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  nearly  1200  men.  D’Argenteau,  according  to  the 
orders  of  Beaulieu,  led  the  Austrian  centre,  about  18,000 
strong,  to  Montenotte  on  the  11th  of  April.  A  small  body 
first  arrived,  before  which  Rampon  retreated  to  a  redoubt,  and 
against  which  he  defended  it  with  desperate  bravery.  Aware, 
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by  a  quick  instinct,  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  de¬ 
pended  on  his  preventing  the  Austrians  from  pursuing  down 
the  Alps  simultaneously  with  Beaulieu’s  front  attack,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  French  were  prepared,  Rampon  made  his  men  swear 
to  perish  rather  than  yield  the  redoubt.  They  succeeded  in 
keeping  possession  of  it  till  the  night,  when  Bonaparte  made 
dispositions  for  transporting  his  whole  army  from  the  shore  to 
the  summit  of  the  Alps,  leaving  Beaulieu  with  merely  the 
shadow  of  an  antagonist,  whilst  he  totally  crushed  D’Argen- 
teau  and  the  centre.  The  night  of  the  11th  and  morning  of 
the  12th  was  rainy ;  mists  covered  the  hills ;  and  D’ Argen- 
teau  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  strong  division  issue 
from  them  to  attack  him.  The  combat  was  sharp :  the  Aus¬ 
trians  imagined  that  Rampon  with  some  reinforcement  was 
their  only  antagonist;  but  as  the  mist  cleared,  the  whole 
French  army  appeared  around :  Massena  advancing  almos‘ 
in  their  rear,  and  Bonaparte  himself  on  a  lofty  summit  direct¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  his  troops.  There  was  no  hope  but  in 
flight,  which  the  attack  soon  rendered  disorderly  and  murder¬ 
ous:  the  Austrian  centre,  broken  and  routed,  abandoned  its 
cannon  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  fled  to  Dego. 

Such  a  partial  victory  was  important  far  less  in  itself  than 
in  its  consequences,  and  these  were  to  be  snatched  by  an  ac¬ 
tive  hand.  The  Austrian  centre,  rallied  at  Dego,  was  to  be 
annihilated,  and  its  position  occupied,  ere  Beaulieu  could  ar¬ 
rive  to  its  aid  ;  whilst  the  Sardinians  under  Colli,  already  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Millesimo,  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  repulsed, 
and  thus  a  complete  disjunction  effected  betwixt  the  allied 
enemies.  The  very  day  of  the  victory  of  Montenotte,  Bona¬ 
parte  pushed  on  to  the  pursuit.  Dividing  his  army  into  two, 
the  greater  portion,  under  Augereau,  attacked  the  Sardinians 
at  Millesimo  on  the  13th ;  whilst  Massena  approached  Dego, 
and  prepared  to  carry  it  on  the  morrow.  At  Millesimo  the 
Sardinians  were  driven  in  at  the  first  onset;  but  Provera, 
commanding  a  body  of  Austrians  destined  to  be  the  link  be¬ 
twixt  Colli  and  Argenteau,  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  and 
at  length  took  possession  of  an  old  castle  called  Cosseria,  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  whence  it  was  found  impossible  to  force  him. 
The  assault  was  attempted,  but  in  vain ;  Provera  killed  al¬ 
most  as  many  French  in  defending  Cosseria  as  the  letter  had 
killed  of  Austrians  at  Montenotte:  but  his  valor  could  not 
repair  the  original  error  of  Beaulieu.  The  Sardinians, 
making  every  effort  on  the  14th,  could  not  disengage  Provera, 
who  was  without  provisions,  and  surrendered  at  length  on  ob¬ 
serving  Colli  obliged  to  retreat.  On  the  same  day  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Argenteau  at  Dego,  defended  by  the  beaten  troops  of 
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Montenotte,  was  forced,  and  the  town  taken  possession  of  by 
the  French.  Beaulieu  had  not  yet  time  to  appear,  when  a 
stray  body  of  Austrians,  6000  strong,  returning  from  vain  at¬ 
tempts  at  impracticable  and  now  useless  movements,  stumbled 
upon  Dego,  forced  the  French  posts,  and  drove  them  out. 
This  was  disheartening  to  an  army  which  had  fought  inces¬ 
santly  for  three  days,  and  was  now  reposing  after  a  second 
victory:  the  greatest  part,  indeed,  were  slumbering,  over 
powered  with  fatigue  and  wine.  Massena  and  Laharpe, 
however,  succeeded  in  rallying  a  certain  number  to  resist 
this  new  enemy ;  but  it  was  not  without  effort  and  loss  equal 
to  those  made  in  the  first  attacks,  that  the  re-conquest  was 
achieved. 

These  victories  of  a  week  had  effected  the  separation  of  the 
Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies,  had  cost  them  10,000  men  and 
40  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  opened  all  Italy  to  the  French, 
by  giving  them  the  possession  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 
Bonaparte  now  marched  to  crush  the  Sardinian  army  alto¬ 
gether,  and  menace  Turin,  in  order,  according  to  the  plans  of 
the  directory,  to  force  that  court  to  abandon  the  alliance  of 
Austria.  Turning  to  the  left  then,  and  leaving  Beaulieu  be¬ 
hind,  the  French  pursued  Colli  to  his  intrenched  camp  at 
Ceva,  which  the  latter,  not  thinking  tenable,  abandoned,  and 
retired  to  Mondovi.  That  stubborn  courage  which  survives 
defeat  can  never  be  expected  from  the  soldiers  of  a  petty  coun¬ 
try,  deprived  of  all  national  feeling,  and  unsupported  by  the 
consciousness  of  great  resources,  physical  and  moral.  There 
are  no  better  troops  in  Europe  than  the  Piedmontese  when 
incorporated  with  those  of  stronger  nations ;  but  alone,  that 
confidence  which  forms  the  mettle  of  the  soldier  was  wanting. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  attack  of  the  French  upon  Mondovi 
was  repulsed :  Colli  still  held  firm,  in  expectation  that  Beau¬ 
lieu  would  exert  himself,  hurry  to  his  aid,  and  make  some  at¬ 
tempt  to  repair  their  mutual  disasters.  But  the  Austrian  al¬ 
ready  trembled  for  Milan ;  and,  abandoning  his  ally,  was  medi¬ 
tating  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  latter  town,  not  of  Turin. 
Colli  was,  in  fact,  left  to  shift  for  himself  in  Piedmont,  as  the 
duke  of  York  had  been  in  Flanders.  Nevertheless,  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  general  did  all  that  a  brave  man  and  a  skilful  general 
might:  vanquished  at  Mondovi  he  made  a  gallant  retreat; 
nor  did  the  enemy  even  make  an  imprudent  advance  upon  him 
with  impunity.  On  one  of  these  occasions  general  Stengel 
was  killed,  and  his  detachment  routed  or  taken. 

Nevertheless  it  behoved  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  make  peace 
with  the  conqueror,  whom  he  was  unable  longer  to  resist 
Colli  therefore  made  overtures,  and  Bonaparte,  after  some 
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feigned  hesitation,  consented  to  treat.  The  French  general  no 
longer  thought  of  offering  Milan,  or  any  recompense,  for 
Savoy ;  his  victories  dispensed  with  that.  Bonaparte  re¬ 
quired  the  surrender  of  all  the  important  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom ;  Turin,  and  one  or  two  others,  alone  excepted. 
Thus  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  opened  to  the  French. 
Free  passage  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  allowed  their  troops 
across  Piedmont.  In  short,  the  monarch  and  his  little  realm, 
merely  allowed  to  exist,  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conquerors.  Ere  the  end  of  April  all  this  had  been  ef¬ 
fected. 

“  Soldiers,”  said  Bonaparte,  in  a  simple  proclamation, 
where  facts  spoke  sufficiently  the  language  of  triumph,  “  in 
fifteen  days  you  have  won  six  victories,  taken  one  and  twenty 
stand  of  colors,  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  the  greater  part  of 
the  fortresses  and  territory  of  Piedmont.  You  have  made 
15,000  prisoners,  slain  or  wounded  upwards  of  10,000  men, 
and  have  raised  yourselves  to  an  equality  with  the  armies 
of  either  Holland  or  the  Rhine.”  After  continuing  in  the 
same  strain,  he  thus  terminates : — “  There  are  yet  some  of 
you,  it  is  said,  whose  ardor  flags,  and  who  propose  return¬ 
ing  to  the  summits  of  the  Apennines  and  Alps.  No,  I  cannot 
believe  this.  The  conquerors  of  Montenotte,  of  Millesimo,  of 
Dego  and  Mondovi,  bum  to  carry  yet  farther  the  glory  of  the 
French  people !” 

This  last  rebuke  was  directed  to  the  troublesome  advisers 
by  whom  the  general  was  surrounded.  Soldiers  as  well  as 
officers  were  thorough  politicians,  and  Jacobin  ideas  prevailed 
amongst  them.  We  have  fought  enough,  said  these  men ;  let 
us  reap  the  fruits  in  plunder  and  oppression.  Let  us  revolu¬ 
tionize  Piedmont,  call  forth  its  turbulent  spirits,  excite  terror¬ 
ists,  and,  making  them  the  masters,  reign  through  such  faith¬ 
ful  allies  over  the  country.  But  Bonaparte,  placed  as  Dumou- 
riez  had  been  in  Belgium,  did  not  like  to  see  his  conquest 
mangled  and  destroyed.  He  chose,  however,  a  wiser  plan  to 
silence  the  brawlers  than  Dumouriez  had  done.  Instead  of 
squabbling  with  them,  or  wasting  time  and  temper  in  recrimi¬ 
nation,  he  led  them  against  a  fresh  enemy;  thus  directing 
their  ardor  into,  at  least,  an  honorable  channel.  If  they 
flagged,  he  treated  them  as  cowards ;  if  they  committed  ex¬ 
cess  of  rapine,  he  like  Clovis  punished  their  political  refrac¬ 
toriness  under  the  plea  that  they  infringed  the  laws  of  military 
discipline. 

The  views  of  Bonaparte,  instead  of  turning  back  to  the 
Alps,  which  he  had  passed,  had  already  far  outshot  even 
Milan.  The  day  on  which  the  armistice  was  signed,  he  wrote 
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to  the  directory : — “  I  shall  chase  Beaulieu  over  the  Po,  follow 
him,  and  occupy  Lombardy ;  before  a  month  I  hope  to  be  on 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  to  communicate  with  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and,  in  concert  with  it,  carry  the  war  into  Bava¬ 
ria.”  The  directory  in  return,  or  rather  Carnot,  its  war  or¬ 
gan,  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  young  general,  directing  him 
to  drive  the  Austrians  into  the  Tyrol ;  and  then,  in  lieu  of 
following  them,  to  divide  the  army,  leave  half  in  Lombardy 
under  Kellerman,  and  march  with  the  rest  southward  against 
Rome  and  Naples.*  The  letter,  at  the  same  time,  reminded 
Bonaparte  that  he  was  to  consult  the  commission  of  the  direc¬ 
tory  on  all  important  occasions.  This  latter  hint,  as  well  as 
the  proposal  of  dividing  the  army,  stirred  the  temper  of  the 
young  general.  He  replied  sharply  that  nothing  great  or  de¬ 
cisive  could  be  effected  but  by  one  commander,  and  him 
moreover  uncontrolled.  “  Break  the  unity  of  military  thought, 
and  you  lose  Italy.  Kellerman  is  a  more  experienced  and 
a  better  officer  than  I.  But  together  we  could  do  naught  but 
blunder.”  t 

In  the  meantime  Bonaparte,  having  achieved  the  conquest 
of  Piedmont,  now  entered  upon  that  of  the  Milanese.  The 
army  of  Beaulieu,  though  diminished  by  defeat,  was  still  of 
force  capable  to  defend  a  country  bounded  and  intersected  by 
so  many  rivers.  Immediately  betwixt  the  French  and  Milan 
ran  both  the  Tesin  and  the  Po.  Bonaparte,  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  court  of  Turin,  had  insisted  on  having  Valenza,  on 
which  was  a  bridge  over  the  Po.  He  had  done  so  in  order  to 
deceive  Beaulieu  into  the  belief  that  he  intended  to  pass  there. 
The  Austrian  was  caught  in  the  snare ;  posted  his  army  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage.  Instead,  however,  of  their  crossing  both  streams  in 
following  a  straight  line  upon  Milan,  a  circuit  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po  would  bring  the  French  to  Piacenza,  farther 
down  the  stream  than  where  the  Tesin  meets  it.  By  crossing 
there,  in  lieu  of  Valenza,  the  latter  stream  was  altogether 
avoided,  and  Beaulieu’s  retreat  threatened  to  be  cut  off.  Bo¬ 
naparte,  to  effect  this,  undertook  a  forced  march  of  thirty-six 


*  Some  of  the  advice  contained  in  this  letter  of  Carnot  is  not  a  little 
characteristic : — 

“  Let  the  republican  troops  remain  in  the  Milanese  and  levy  contributions. 
You  will  arrive  there  just  in  harvest.  Manage  so  that  the  army  of  Italy 
will  not  need  to  draw  any  thing  from  home."  And  again,  “  If  the  pope 
should  make  offers  of  peace,  demand  first  of  all  that  he  put  up  public  prayers 
for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  French  republic.  Some  of  his  fine 
monuments,  his  statues,  pictures,  medals,  books,  his  silver  madonnas,  and 
even  his  church  bells,  may  defray  the  expenses  of  our  visit.” 

Thus  we  see  that  two  kinds  of  spoliation  attributed  to  Bonaparte  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  order  of  the  directory. 
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hours  to  Piacenza,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  of  May. 
With  the  aid  of  what  boats  he  could  seize,  a  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  Po,  and  the  army  passed  on  the  9th.  It  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  nearest  Austrian  division,  which 
was  routed,  and  fled  to  Pizzighitone  on  the  Adda.  No  river 
or  line  of  defence  now  intervened  betwixt  the  French  and 
Milan.  Beaulieu,  anticipated  and  foiled  in  his  project  of  de¬ 
fending  the  bridge  of  Valenza  on  the  Po,  hurried  to  a  place 
himself  behind  the  Adda,  the  next  river  eastward  of  Milan. 
The  French  general  instantly  resolved  to  force  this  line  of 
defence  ere  the  Austrians  had  time  to  strengthen  it.  Until 
this  was  achieved  he  deferred  taking  possession  of  Milan. 
Pizzighitone,  the  nearest  town  that  contained  a  bridge  over 
the  Adda,  was  too  well  garrisoned  and  defended.  Bonaparte 
pressed  on  to  the  next  bridge,  tracing  upwards  the  course  of 
the  river.  This  was  at  Lodi. 

Beaulieu  had  made  good  his  retreat  thus  far.  Half  of  his 
army,  however,  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  by  a  circuitous 
direction,  in  order  to  throw  a  garrison  into  the  castle  of  Milan. 
This  half  the  French  general  hoped  to  intercept,  if  he  could 
succeed  in  routing  the  remainder,  about  12,000  men,  which 
Beaulieu  kept  with  himself  at  Lodi.  To  drive  the  advanced 
guard  of  this  body  from  Lodi  and  beyond  the  Adda,  was  an 
easy  task.  But  to  dispossess  them  of  the  bridge  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  so  rash,  that  the  Austrians  considered  it  impossible. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  destroyed  the  bridge,  or  at  least 
an  arch  of  it.  But  it  was  now  too  late  for  this,  as  the  French 
cannon  were  instantly  ordered  to  play  upon  it.  Beaulieu, 
on  his  side  of  the  bridge,  raked  it  with  thirty  cannon.  On 
either  side  the  shower  of  grape-shot  was  dreadful ;  but  the 
French  were  covered  by  the  walls  and  houses  of  Lodi,  whilst 
the  Austrians  were  exposed.  Their  general,  in  consequence, 
drew  them  out  of  reach  of  shot;  thus  trusting  the  defence  of 
the  bridge  to  the  formidable  battery  alone.  Seeing  this,  Bona¬ 
parte  formed  his  stoutest  grenadiers  in  column,  and  prepared 
to  cross,  whilst  the  cavalry  menaced  to  pass  by  a  ford  at  no 
great  distance.  At  a  word  the  column  rushed  on  the  bridge. 
Its  front  was  shattered,  almost  ere  it  was  formed,  by  the 
shower  of  shot.  It  even  hesitated,  till  the  generals  placed 
themselves  at  its  head,  and  cheered  it  on ;  whilst  the  light 
troops,  dropping  down  the  wooden  buttresses  of  the  bridge, 
passed  underneath  to  distract  the  enemy.  The  first  fire  of 
the  battery  was  the  chief  obstacle ;  that  withstood,  the  French 
rushed  on  the  Austrian  guns,  and  bayoneted  the  cannoneers. 
The  cavalry  followed,  and  had  time  to  form  and  charge  ere 
the  main  line  of  the  tardy  Austrians  could  come  up.  These 
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withstood  the  assault  but  for  a  few  minutes.  They  gave  way 
and  fled,  leaving  behind  their  artillery,  colors,  and  some  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners.  Thus  was  completed  the  rout  of  Beaulieu, 
the  shattered  remains  of  whose  army  retired  towards  the 
Tyrol  and  the  provinces  of  Venice. 

The  victory  of  Lodi  was  won  on  the  10th  of  May.  On 
the  15tb,  Bonaparte  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Milan, 
where  a  large  portion  of  republicans  and  personal  admirers 
welcomed  the  hero.  Uncertain,  however,  yet,  as  to  the  po¬ 
litical  fate  of  the  country,  and  already  less  a  Jacobin  from  the 
eminence  he  had  obtained,  he  kept  a  prudent  reserve,  and 
showed  not  the  same  haste  to  revolutionize  that  he  had  shown 
to  conquer.  He,  however,  levied  a  large  contribution,  not 
only  upon  Milan,  but  upon  Parma  and  Modena,  as  the  price 
of  an  armistice :  part  of  his  terms  with  the  latter  town  being 
the  surrender  of  its  richest  works  of  art,  destined  to  adorn 
the  museum  of  the  Louvre. 

Seven  or  eight  days  appeared  to  Bonaparte  a  sufficient 
period  of  repose  for  himself  and  his  army  after  their  fatigues 
and  combats.  Milan,  too,  where  money,  good  cheer,  and 
admiration  awaited  them,  might  prove  enervating  to  their 
valor.  On  the  24th,  therefore,  he  resumed  his  march  east¬ 
ward,  and  reached  Lodi,  when  tidings  of  a  general  revolt, 
which  had  awaited  but  the  signal  of  his  departure,  reached 
him.  He  instantly  hurried  back  to  Milan ;  there  the  insur¬ 
rection  had  been  put  down.  At  Pavia,  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  been  successful.  With  not  more  than  1000  men,  the 
general  marched  against  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  where, 
moreover,  the  insurgents  had  got  possession  of  the  citadel, 
and  disarmed  the  French  garrison.  With  the  artillery,  his 
sovereign  arm  against  the  populace,  Bonaparte  battered 
down  the  gates,  entered,  and  swept  the  streets  with  grape- 
shot,  rendering  himself  master  of  Pavia  He  rewarded  his 
successful  band  by  several  hours  of  pillage,  which  the  sol¬ 
diers  effectually  employed,  principally  in  the  goldsmiths’ 
shops  and  the  great  pawnbroking  establishment  The  officers 
left  in  command  of  the  garrison,  who  had  delivered  the 
citadel,  he  condemned  to  be  shot;  and  thus  having  done 
summary  justice  by  the  insurrection,  the  general  rejoined  his 
army. 

He  now  entered  the  Venetian  states,  little  respecting  the 
neutrality  of  that  government.  As  the  Austrians  had  traversed 
them,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  take  the  same  liberty,  without 
however,  if  possible,  exciting  the  enmity  of  Venice,  which 
he  by  turns  menaced  and  cajoled.  Beaulieu,  reinforced,  had 
retired  behind  the  Mincio,  a  river  which  runs  from  the  lake 
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of  Garda  to  Mantua,  and  determined  to  defend  its  passage. 
He  had  taken  possession  of  Peschiera,  a  fortress  on  the 
river,  where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  despite  the  Venetians, 
and  posting  his  troops  along  the  stream,  his  centre  at  Borg- 
hetto,  he  awaited  the  French.  But  the  confidence  of  the 
Austrians  was  gone ;  the  hardiest  enterprise  was  no  longer 
rash,  when  undertaken  by  the  French  against  them.  After 
some  manoeuvring,  Bonaparte,  on  the  30th  of  May,  attacked 
Borghetto,  where  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Mincio.  Beau¬ 
lieu  took  care  to  destroy  an  arch ;  but,  in  despite  of  this,  the 
French  crossed  chin-deep  in  the  river,  beat  their  enemies  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  re-established  the  bridge.  Hitherto 
Bonaparte  had  never  brought  his  cavalry  into  action.  Use¬ 
less  in  the  mountains,  this  force  became  of  prime  necessity 
in  the  plains.  Want  of  habit  of  fighting,  and  the  starved 
condition  of  the  horses,  were  obstacles.  On  approaching 
Borghetto,  Bonaparte  assigned  to  it  the  task  of  attacking ; 
and  to  make  sure  of  its  staunchness,  surrounded  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  army.  Murat  and  Bessieres  were  the  officers 
whom  he  employed  to  train  and  lead  the  cavalry,  which  soon 
equalled  the  infantry  in  courage  and  effectiveness.  A  surprise 
occurring  soon  after,  in  which  Bonaparte  was  well-nigh  cap¬ 
tured,  gave  him  occasion  to  form  a  corps  of  picked  men  to  act 
as  guards  to  his  person.  He  thought  proper,  however,  as  yet, 
to  call  them  guides. 

The  Austrians  now  abandoned  Peschiera,  and  retired  into 
the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol,  Mantua  being  the  only  town  of  Italy 
where  the  Imperial  eagle  still  floated.  It  was  an  almost  im¬ 
pregnable  place,  completely  surrounded  by  a  marsh  or  lake, 
traversable  merely  by  raised  roads  or  causeways.  Famine, 
however,  might  reduce  it,  and  Bonaparte  formed  the  siege. 
To  take  up  a  position,  so  as  to  protect  this  siege,  was  the 
next  important  point;  for  the  Austrians  merely  waited  for 
reinforcements  to  re-issue  from  the  Tyrol,  and  again  strike  a 
blow  for  Lombardy.  The  Adige  formed  the  best  line  of  de¬ 
fence,  being  deep,  rapid,  and  of  short  course.  Verona  and 
Legnago  were  its  keys  and  bridges.  Venice  was  most  re¬ 
luctant  to  yield  them;  but  by  half  menace,  half  cajolery, 
Bonaparte  obtained  possession,  and  garrisoned  them. 

Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  June,  was  the  third  act  of 
the  military  drama  of  1796  completed.  He  first  annihilated 
Piedmont,  and  in  the  next  he  grasped  the  Milanese.  In  that 
just  concluded,  he  set  foot  upon  the  Adige,  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  last  efforts  of  Austria.  Pausing  there,  Bonaparte,  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  directory  to  engage  his  army  in  the  Tyrol, 
marched  with  a  strong  division  acroes  the  Po,  to  terrify 
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southern  Italy  into  submission.  Naples,  though  lately  pro¬ 
fuse  in  vaunts  and  menaces,  now  trembled.  Rome  followed 
the  example,  and  purchased  the  mercy  of  Bonaparte  at  the 
price  of  some  millions  of  ready  money,  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  provisions,  and  her  best  works  of  art. 

While  all  these  glorious  feats  had  been  achieved  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  on  the  Rhine,  had 
150,000  at  their  disposal ;  and  the  Austrians  under  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  no  less.  Moreau  was  an  able  general ;  but  he 
had  not  reached  that  grand  unity  of  plan  which  inspired 
Bonaparte.  He  was  also  under  the  control  of  Carnot,  an 
able  minister,  but  one  who  pedantically  endeavored  to  regu¬ 
late  from  his  cabinet  the  march  of  armies  in  the  field.  In 
war,  as  in  medicine  and  other  arts,  there  is  always  some 
new  nostrum  considered  sovereign  for  the  time.  Carnot’s 
maxim  was  to  turn  and  force  the  wings  of  an  enemy’s  army ; 
which  to  do  more  effectually  on  the  Rhine,  he  divided  the 
French  force,  giving  one  half  to  Moreau,  the  other  to  Jourdan, 
keeping  them  far  apart.  It  was  committing  the  same  blun¬ 
der,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  that  w'hich  had  proved 
fatal  to  Beaulieu.  The  archduke  Charles,  however,  was  pru¬ 
dent  as  Moreau  himself,  and  failed  to  take  any  advantage  of 
the  separation  of  his  foes,  until  necessity  inspired  him  with 
boldness  and  invention.  In  June,  the  Austrian  court  drafted 
30,000  men  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Wurmser, 
in  order  to  rally  the  relics  of  Beaulieu’s  troops,  and  defend, 
or  rather  regain  Italy.  Weakened  by  this,  the  archduke 
thought  fit  to  retreat.  An  advantage  won  by  Moreau,  who 
followed  and  pressed  him,  precipitated  his  retreat  to  the 
Danube.  Here,  however,  in  the  strong  defiles  that  guard  the 
dominions  of  Austria,  the  archduke  made  a  stand,  and,  not 
imitating,  but  rivalling  the  new  tactics  of  Bonaparte,  he  con¬ 
centrated  his  force,  bore  it  rapidly  upon  Jourdan,  whom  he 
thus  overwhelmed  and  defeated.  Moreau,  deprived  of  the 
support  of  his  colleague,  was  obliged  to  retreat  on  his  side 
through  the  Black  Forest;  a  manceuvre  which  he  effected 
with  such  skill,  firmness,  and  trifling  loss,  as  to  earn  fame 
equal  to  that  which  a  victory  would  have  given.  To  the 
archduke  Charles  truly  belonged  the  glory  of  the  campaign 
in  Germany. 

Whilst  150,000  French  thus  manoeuvred  to  and  fro  be¬ 
twixt  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  very  little  purpose, 
40,000  under  Bonaparte  were  deciding  the  fate  of  Europe. 
Wurmser  rallied  the  scattered  and  disheartened  bands  of 
Beaulieu.  His  fresh  troops,  with  the  relics  of  the  Italian 
army,  formed  an  army  of  more  than  60,000  men ;  and  with 
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these  the  Austrians  issued  from  the  Tyrol.  Wurmser  seemed 
full  of  confidence;  so  much  so,  that  whilst  he  advanced  in 
person  southward  down  the  Adige,  occupying  both  banks  to 
drive  the  French  before  him  and  relieve  Mantua,  he  dispatched 
20,000  men  under  Quasdanowitch  to  march  round  the  Lago 
di  Garda,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French. 

General  Bonaparte,  engaged  in  pressing  the  siege  of  Man¬ 
tua,  was  here  for  the  first  time  caught  slumbering  on  his  past 
good  fortune.  He  was  tied,  in  fact,  to  the  conquest  of  Man¬ 
tua,  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  abandon  :  and  hence 
the  Austrians  were  allowed  to  burst  upon  him.  His  projected 
line  of  defence  on  the  Adige  was  useless ;  for  Wurmser’s  chief 
force  came  down  in  the  pass  betwixt  it  and  the  lake.  Here 
Massena  was  driven  from  his  positions :  Quasdanowitch  did 
as  much  by  Guyeux  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Tidings  of 
both  reverses  reached  Bonaparte  on  the  30th  of  July,  and 
shook  him  for  the  time.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  defensive 
warfare ;  his  spirit  and  genius  were  only  called  forth  when  he 
attacked.  His  first  impulse  was  to  call  a  council  of  war;  an 
unusual  act  of  condescension.  All  counselled  retreat  save 
Augereau;  and  his  appeared  but  blind  ardor.  In  his  medita¬ 
tions  of  the  night,  Bonaparte’s  imagination  kindled  with  a 
plan  of  assuming  the  offensive,  and  of  rapidly  attacking  each 
division  of  the  enemy  separately.  On  the  morrow  all  was 
active.  The  besieging  army  was  instantly  ordered  to  aban¬ 
don  Mantua,  destroy  its  artillery,  and  rally  with  all  the  scat¬ 
tered  corps  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  westward  of 
the  Mincio. 

When  this  was  effected,  Bonaparte  marched  to  repulse 
Quasdanowitch,  impending  from  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda.  Fortunately  Wurmser  allowed  him  time  for 
this  operation,  by  an  idle  march  which  he  made  to  provision 
Mantua.  Whilst  the  Austrian  general  was  thus  enjoying  the 
sight  of  cannon  destroyed,  and  other  signs  of  a  siege  abandon¬ 
ed,  the  French  were  driving  hack  Quasdanowitch,  routing 
one  of  his  corps,  and  intimidating  the  rest  to  inaction  and  re¬ 
treat.  Bonaparte  then  hurried  back — he  scarcely  quitted 
horseback  for  many  days — to  face  the  Austrians  advancing 
from  the  Adige.  They  came  to  join  bands  with  Quasdano¬ 
witch,  and  drove  Massena  at  first  from  Lonato.  Bonaparte 
in  person  arrived  from  his  expedition  to  support  Massena 
along  the  road  from  Brescia.  As  he  halted  in  their  presence, 
the  Austrians  advanced  their  wings  to  envelop  him,  as  well 
as  with  their  right  to  reach  as  near  as  possible  to  Quasdano¬ 
witch.  The  French  general  allowed  them  to  extend,  till, 
seizing  the  moment,  he  rushed  with  his  whole  force  upon  their 
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centre,  broke  through  it,  scattered  one  half,  and  intercepted 
the  other,  which,  pursued  with  unrelenting  activity  by  Junot, 
laid  down  its  arms  at  last.  Such  was  the  combat  of  Lonato, 
fought  on  the  3d  of  August. 

Lonato  is  a  short  distance  southward  of  Desenzano,  which 
forms  the  point  of  the  lake.  Still  farther  south,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  Castiglione,  where  certain  heights  formed  a  favorable 
position  of  defence.  Thither  then  Bonaparte  transferred  his 
quarters  to  resist  Wurmser;  who,  returning  from  Mantua, 
had  rallied  the  divisions  beaten  at  Lonato,  and  prepared  to 
take  his  revenge.  Both  generals  spent  the  4th  in  mustering 
and  preparing  to  try  the  fortunes  of  a  battle  on  the  following 
day  at  Castiglione.  Bonaparte  had  ridden  to  Lonato  to  hasten 
the  march  of  his  rear,  when  a  straggling  body  of  Austrians, 
beaten  on  the  3d,  and  wandering  ever  since  in  search  of  the 
main  army,  presented  itself,  and  commanded  the  French  gen¬ 
eral  to  surrender.  Bonaparte  had  but  1000  men.  Assuming 
a  bold  countenance,  however,  he  received  the  officer  sent  to 
summon  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  staff,  and,  feigning 
anger  at  the  demand,  replied,  “  Return,  and  tell  your  officer 
that  you  have  found  here  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French,  who  gives  him  eight  minutes  to  surrender.  He  is 
surrounded  by  our  division,  and  has  nothing  to  hope.”  The 
astonished  Austrian  delivered  the  message,  and  corroborated 
the  assertion  that  Bonaparte  himself  was  there.  The  com¬ 
mander  accordingly  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and, 
with  upwards  of  3000  men,  surrendered  to  a  body  not  one 
third  its  number. 

On  the  next  day,  the  5th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Castigli¬ 
one.  Bonaparte,  to  render  it  decisive,  had  dispatched  orders 
to  the  corps  of  Serrurier,  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  and  which  in  its  retreat  from  thence  had  not  yet 
joined  the  main  army,  to  take  a  circuitous  route,  so  as  to  reach 
the  left  of  the  Austrians  at  a  certain  hour.  It  was  in  these 
calculations  of  time  that  Bonaparte  excelled.  Now  the  can¬ 
non  of  Serrurier  was  heard  simultaneously  with  those  of  the 
French  right  wing,  which  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  left 
held  back,  bringing  the  line  into  a  semicircular  form,  which 
was  also  assumed  by  the  Austrians  as  they  pressed  on.  The 
latter,  however,  forming  the  outer  circle,  tended  to  spread  as 
they  advanced ;  the  French  concentrated  as  they  retired.  The 
Austrian  line  became  soon  still  more  weakened  on  the  right 
by  the  necessity  of  drafting  some  of  the  detachments  to  oppose 
Serrurier’s  corps.  The  French  suddenly  ceased  to  retire, 
and  began  to  attack.  The  Austrian  right  was  driven  in,  at 
the  same  time  that  their  left  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  Ser- 
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rurier;  and  Wurmser,  narrowly  escaping  capture  himself, 
was  obliged  to  give  orders  for  retreat. 

Thus  did  the  fatuity  of  the  Austrian  general,  in  parcelling 
out  his  noble  army,  deliver  it  up  to  be  beaten  in  detail  by  Bo¬ 
naparte.  Wurmser  now  saw  himself  worsted;  but  he  re¬ 
solved  at  least  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Beaulieu,  and  to  preserve 
his  force  from  total  discomfiture.  He  therefore  retreated  into 
the  Tyrol  in  -as  good  order  as  was  possible  with  troops  who 
had  lost  all  confidence,  and  who  began  to  believe,  with  some 
reason,  the  French  invincible.  Whilst  the  conquerors  re¬ 
posed  for  the  remainder  of  August,  resuming  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  the  court  of  Vienna  reinforced  Wurmser,  the  cabinet 
acting  on  the  same  false  plan  as  its  generals,  in  making  petty 
consecutive  and  divided  efforts,  instead  of  a  grand  and  over¬ 
whelming  one.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  Wurmser 
was  again  about  to  assume  the  offensive.  Leaving  Davido- 
witch  in  the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol,  either  to  defend  them  or  to 
advance  down  the  Adige,  according  to  the  force  opposed  to 
him,  the  Austrian  general  descended  the  valley  of  the  Brenta, 
taking  a  circuitous  route  towards  Verona  and  Mantua.  If  he 
divided  his  force  this  time,  it  was  so  widely,  that  Bonaparte 
would  be  obliged,  he  thought,  to  imitate  his  example.  The 
French  commander  left  Wurmser  to  pursue  his  distant  route, 
attacked  Davidowltch,  defeated  him  at  Roveredo,  and  anni¬ 
hilated  his  division  in  the  defile  of  Colliano.  He  then,  in¬ 
stead  of  returning  by  Verona  and  the  Adige,  to  face  Wurm¬ 
ser,  marched  straight  after  him  down  the  Brenta,  not  only  to 
attack  but  to  cut  off  from  him  all  retreat.  This  was  hazard¬ 
ous;  for  Wurmser  might  in  the  mean  time  fling  himself  on 
Verona,  where  there  was  little  to  oppose  him:  but  Bonaparte 
depended  on  his  celerity ;  he  hurried  on,  without  provision, 
without  horses,  himself  sharing  the  rations  of  the  soldier,  and 
thus  reached  the  rear  of  Wurmser  at  Bassano.  The  Austrian 
was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops,  and  a  battle  took  place  which 
proved  the  last  blow  to  this  new  army  and  general.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  cut  off  from  home,  fled  south  to  Vicenza,  from  thence  to 
Legnago,  where  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adige.  The 
French  in  vain  endeavored  to  intercept  equally  his  retreat  to 
Mantua.  In  this  they  failed,  and  Wurmser  succeeded  in 
throwing  himself  into  that  fortress  with  15,000  troops,  the 
relics  of  his  army. 

To  form  the  siege  anew  was  all  that  was  left  to  Bonaparte. 
Had  the  army  of  the  Rhine  been  equally  victorious,  he  might 
have  passed  the  Tyrol  to  act  in  concert  with  it ;  but  Jourdan 
was  then  beaten,  and  Moreau  in  retreat.  The  army  of  Italy 
was  too  weak  to  make  such  an  attempt  by  itself.  A  respite, 
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therefore,  was  allowed  to  general  and  soldiers.  The  former 
spent  it  in  reorganizing  the  friendly  countries  of  Italy.  How 
these  were  to  be  treated,  what  steps  were  to  be  taken,  what 
hopes  held  forth,  was  an  early  and  important  point  of  consid¬ 
eration.  With  respect  to  Piedmont,  we  have  seen  that  the 
love  of  propagating  and  extending  revolution,  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  expediency.  Milan  demanded  equal  reserve ;  it  be¬ 
ing  yet  uncertain  whether  it  was  to  be  ceded  back  to  Austria, 
or  given  to  Piedmont  as  the  price  of  a  firm  alliance  with 
France.  The  same  motives  did  not  apply  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Po.  Modena  and  Reggio  (the  towns  which  Bo¬ 
naparte  declared  most  ripe  for  liberty)  rose  and  expelled  their 
sovereign,  uniting  with  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  They  formed 
under  French  protection  the  Cispadane  republic,  and  Bona¬ 
parte’s  correspondence  tells  the  care  he  took  that  aristocratic 
influence  should  not  be  altogether  crushed  and  excluded. 
This  indicates  the  change  that  had  already  taken  place  in  his 
political  sentiments.  A  conqueror,  and  by  necessity  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  placed  so  as  no  longer  to  look  from  below,  but 
from  above  on  the  mechanism  of  social  organization,  he  re¬ 
garded  the  Italian  aristocracy  without  the  envy  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bin,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  as  well  as  the  advantage 
of  supporting  rather  than  overthrowing  its  existence.  Jo¬ 
sephine,  his  spouse,  had,  at  the  same  time,  joined  him  in  Italy, 
and  was  received  with  almost  regal  honors  in  each  city.  Her 
circle  at  Milan  might  have  been  called  a  court,  from  its  bril¬ 
liancy  ;  and  exactions,  it  is  said,  were  not  spared  to  support 
her  magnificence.  All  this  had  a  very  anti-republican  effect 
on  the  young  commander. 

The  year  1796,  however,  left  him  leisure  for  naught  but 
glory.  Personal  ambition  had  not  time  to  blend  with  it,  and 
conquest  had  not  yet  sounded  the  hour  when  the  generous 
fame  of  this  warrior  was  to  be  sullied  by  political  machiavel- 
ism.  The  indefatigable  Austria  had  again  composed  an  army. 
Russia  undertaking  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  Gallicia, 
the  imperial  forces  engaged  in  occupying  the  Polish  prov¬ 
inces,  were  sent  to  the  Adriatic,  and  the  marshal  Alvinziwas 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  army,  rallying  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Wurmser’s  and  Beaulieu’s  routed  divisions.  A  large 
body  of  this  army,  led  by  Davidowitch,  was  to  descend  from 
the  Tyrol,  between  the  lake  of  Garda  and  the  Adige,  Wurm¬ 
ser’s  first  route,  while  the  main  force  advanced  straight  over 
the  Brenta,  towards  the  Adige.  Unwilling  again  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  Bonaparte  had  few  and  inferior  forces  to  op¬ 
pose  both  the  menaced  points.  Vaubois,  however,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  resist  Davidowitch,  whilst  the  French  commander- 
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in-chief  marched  against  Alvinzi,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
him  a  severe  check,  and  then  rushing  with  his  wonted  ce¬ 
lerity  to  crush  Davidowitch  altogether,  in  concert  with  Vau- 
bois.  He  in  consequence  attacked  Alvinzi  the  6th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  on  the  Brenta,  and  had  the  advantage,  but  it  was  trifling. 
Immediately  after,  a  dispatch  arrived,  that  Vaubois  had  been 
driven  back  from  the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  able  long  to  defend  the  position  of  Rivoli,  the  only  ob¬ 
stacle  betwixt  Davidowitch  and  Verona.  This  was  danger¬ 
ous.  Unable  to  master  the  army  before  him,  he  was  menaced 
with  another  in  his  rear.  Bonaparte  instantly  retreated  to 
the  latter  town,  left  his  army  there,  and  hurried  in  person  to 
Rivoli,  where  he  excited  by  his  presence  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers,  and  rebuked  two  regiments  who  had  fled  in  the  last 
affair.  He  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  upon  their  colors,  that 
they  no  longer  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

He  then  hastened  back  to  Verona,  within  a  few  leagues  of 
which  the  Austrians  had  penetrated,  Alvinzi  taking  a  skilful 
and  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Caldiero.  Napoleon  had 
neglected  to  stop  his  retreat  there,  and  occupy  them ;  but,  in 
truth,  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  his  army  to  the  Austrian 
attack,  he  himself  being  absent.  At  daybreak,  on  the  12th 
of  November,  the  French  attacked  Alvinzi  with  their  wonted 
ardor,  and  endeavored  to  drive  him  from  Caldiero;  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  vain;  they  were  worsted;  and  attributing  their 
defeat  to  the  rain  and  sleet,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
Verona.  Here  for  a  day’s  space  Bonaparte  was  stricken  with 
despondency :  he  was,  indeed,  in  a  critical  situation ;  the  fruit 
of  all  his  victories  about  to  be  ravished  from  him,  through  the 
fault,  as  he  felt,  of  the  directory,  who  refused  him  reinforce¬ 
ments,  whilst  the  Austrian  army  had  been  re-completed  four 
times.  He  had  asked  but  two  regiments,  and  even  they  had 
not  appeared.  He  vented  his  rage  in  a  dispatch,  in  which  he 
despaired,  he  said,  to  prevent  Alvinzi  from  relieving  Mantua. 

It  was  always  in  one  of  his  dark  fits  of  despite  rather  than 
despondency,  that  the  bright  idea  of  retrieval,  and  of  re-seiz¬ 
ing  victory,  was  struck  forth,  like  lightning  from  the  cloud  of 
night.  Bonaparte  conceived  a  plan ;  his  troops  were  ordered 
under  arms  at  nightfall  on  the  14th ;  it  was  not  for  attack, 
however:  they  were  ordered  to  evacuate  Verona  on  the  side 
remote  from  the  enemy,  leaving  merely  a  force  to  guard  the 
walls.  Having  issued  from  the  town,  they  marched  all  night 
southwards  along  the  Adige,  till  they  reached  Ronco,  where, 
to  their  astonishment,  a  bridge  was  instantly  thrown  over  the 
river,  and  the  army  soon  found  itself  on  the  same  side  as  the 
Austrians,  and  in  their  rear.  Around  Ronco  extends  a  marsh 
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impenetrable  to  troops,  except  by  two  causeways,  which  di¬ 
verge  from  it,  one  to  Verona,  by  the  side  of  the  Adige,  an¬ 
other  to  the  Austrian  rear  at  Villa  Nova,  by  the  side  of  a 
rivulet  called  the  Alpone.  If  the  movement  of  Bonaparte 
escaped  the  attention  of  Alvinzi,  the  French  might  fall  un¬ 
expectedly  on  the  Austrian  rear,  and  rout  it ;  if  it  were,  on 
the  contrary,  perceived,  his  small  army,  not  exceeding  13,000 
men,  according  to  his  own  account,  which  at  Caldiero  had 
found  itself  unequal  to  cope  with  its  enemies  in  the  open 
field,  could  here  be  assailed  but  by  the  two  causeways,  where, 
as  in  a  defile,  courage  must  prevail  over  number:  moreover, 
he  was  between  Alvinzi  and  Mantua.  The  Austrian,  as  it 
proved,  was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise ;  his  hussars  swept 
along  the  causeways :  moreover,  it  had  been  overlooked  by 
Bonaparte  that  the  causeway  leading  to  the  Austrian  rear 
crossed  the  Alpone  by  a  bridge  at  Areola,  a  village  but  a  short 
distance  from  Ronco.  The  Austrians  had  possession  of  this 
bridge,  and  guarded  it  with  cannon :  to  carry  it  was  indis¬ 
pensably  requisite  to  the  projects  of  the  French.  Augereau 
led  his  brigades  to  the  attack;  but  the  Croatian  soldiers  and 
their  two  guns  were  more  formidable  than  the  legions  and 
the  parks  that  defended  Lodi.  Augereau  was  beaten  back  ; 
the  Austrians  now  came  up  in  force,  issued  from  the  bridge 
of  Areola,  and  attacked  their  enemies  on  both  causeways: 
but  the  best  grenadiers  here  carried  the  day,  and  the  Austri¬ 
ans  were  beaten  back.  Augereau  made  another  attempt  upon 
the  bridge  in  vain.  Bonaparte  himself  then  came  up,  threw 
himself  among  the  soldiers,  seized  a  flag,  and  bore  it  at  their 
head  upon  the  little  bridge ;  but  the  fire  was  now  more  dread¬ 
ful,  and  more  than  one  gallant  officer  fell  in  covering  the  ad¬ 
venturous  general  with  his  body.  Every  effort  was  fruitless : 
the  column  was  driven  back  by  the  shower  of  grape,  and  Bo¬ 
naparte  himself,  borne  with  the  flying  throng  far  back  off  the 
causeway,  sunk  knee-deep  in  the  marsh,  and  only  escaped 
being  taken.  The  cry  of  his  danger  brought  back  the  French 
like  a  tide  against  the  bridge,  that  held  like  a  rock,  and  dashed 
back  its  invaders.  The  Croats  behaved  most  gallantly.  Had 
Davidowitch  and  his  Tyrolese  done  as  much  at  Rivoli  on  the 
same  day,  the  French  would  have  been  driven  behind  the 
Mincio. 

All  hope  of  surprising  Alvinzi  was  now  lost;  but  that 
general,  instead  of  directing  his  efforts  against  Verona,  per 
sisted  imprudently  in  following  Bonaparte  into  the  marshes 
of  Ronco  and  Areola.  The  second  day  was  occupied  in  at 
tempts  of  this  kind,  which  the  French,  secure  on  the  narrow 
causeway  of  opposing  man  to  man,  and  making  their  cannon 
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enfilade  the  long  columns  of  the  advancing  enemy,  always 
succeeded  in  repelling.  The  second  day  was,  therefore,  one 
of  continued  failures  and  losses  to  Alvinzi ;  and  these  were 
so  great,  that  on  the  third  day  Bonaparte  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  leave  both  marsh  and  causeway,  and  advance  into 
the  firm  plain.  The  bridge  of  Areola  was  no  longer  import¬ 
ant,  a  bridge  having  been  thrown  over  the  Adige  below 
Alpone.  On  the  17th  then,  the  third  day  of  Areola,  was 
fought  the  decisive  battle  in  the  plain  beyond  the  village. 
Bonaparte  turned  and  surprised  the  enemy’s  left,  not  only  by 
a  strong  division  from  Legnago,  but  by  a  small  body  of  his 
guides,  who,  with  trumpets  sounding  and  arms  clashing, 
menaced  a  formidable  attack.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  on 
this  third  day  manoeuvres  did  much ;  the  French  showed  in 
fact  more  mettle  and  obstinacy  than  the  Austrians,  and  beat 
them  from  the  field.  Alvinzi  lost  18,000  men,  abandoned 
the  field,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  regained  the  Austrian 
Alps. 

Bonaparte  had  thus  decidedly  defeated  five  successive 
armies,  driven  Beaulieu  from  Piedmont,  beaten  him  at  Mon- 
tenotte,  Millesimo,  and  Mondovi ;  again  surprised  him  at  the 
passage  of  the  Po,  and  at  Lodi  decided  the  fate  of  the  Mi¬ 
lanese.  Wurmser  then  took  the  command,  was  beaten  al 
Lonato  and  Castiglione,  and  left  the  rest  of  northern  Italy  at 
the  mercy  of  the  French :  reinforced,  he  made  another  inva¬ 
sion  ;  his  lieutenant  beaten  at  Roveredo,  himself  worsted  on 
the  Brenta,  he  took  refuge  in  Mantua.  Then  came  Alvinzi 
with  a  fresh  army ;  it  perished  on  the  causeways  and  in  the 
fields  of  Areola.  Will  the  reader  not  start  with  surprise  to 
learn,  that  Alvinzi  rallied  another  army  ;  that  the  best  bom 
youths  of  Vienna  flocked  to  fill  its  ranks,  bearing  standards 
worked  by  the  hands  of  the  empress,  and  uniting  all  the 
strength  that  enthusiasm  and  activity  could  furnish  1  This 
new  army  was  divided,  as  usual,  into  two :  one,  under  Al¬ 
vinzi,  was  to  descend  by  the  old  route  from  the  Tyrol,  betwixt 
the  Adige  and  the  lake,  the  other  by  a  circuit  down  the 
Brenta  to  relieve  Mantua.  The  pope  had  this  time  promised 
to  take  up  arms,  and  to  send  an  army  to  co-operate  with 
those  of  the  emperor.  The  only  difference  betwixt  the 
present  plan  of  Alvinzi  and  the  last  was,  that  then  his  chief 
force  took  the  circuit  against  Verona,  whereas  now  his  chief 
force  came  from  the  Tyrol.  Bonaparte  only  hesitated  until 
he  could  be  certain  of  this,  and  then  he  concentrated  the 
mass  of  his  army  on  the  plains  of  Rivoli.  Here  Alvinzi  at¬ 
tacked  him  on  the  14th  of  January,  1797.  The  lofty  plains 
of  Rivoli,  high  above  the  Adige,  is  a  kind  of  intermediate 
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step  betwixt  the  river  and  the  alpine  Montebaldo.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  infantry  had  clambered  the  latter,  and  menaced  his  left; 
whilst  the  artillery  was  obliged  to  wind  up  a  steep  and  nar¬ 
row  path  from  the  river  ere  it  could  attack.  The  position 
was  strong;  but  Alvinzi  determined  to  remedy  this  by  attack¬ 
ing  on  all  sides,  even  in  the  rear.  His  advance  from  the 
mountain  against  the  French  right  was  at  first  successful, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  menacing  ;  but  redoubled  efforts  re¬ 
pulsed  it,  whilst  the  same  valor  and  apt  manceuvres  on  the 
right  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  division  that  marched  up 
the  narrow  path.  The  Austrians,  everywhere  beaten,  were 
unable  to  gain  footing  on  the  heights,  and  were  scattered, 
routed,  and  destroyed. 

Let  us  here  pause,  to  observe,  that  the  general  opinion  re¬ 
gards  German  courage  as  phlegmatic,  but  durable  and  obsti¬ 
nate  ;  whilst  that  of  the  French  is  considered  impetuous  in 
onset,  but  apt  to  evaporate.  These  battles  seem  to  afford 
contrary  conclusions :  the  Germans  began  spiritedly  and  tri¬ 
umphantly,  and  flagged  as  the  struggle  lasted;  whilst  the 
French  seemed  to  increase  in  ardor  and  obstinacy.  The  days 
of  Areola  and  Castiglione,  even  more  than  Rivoli,  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  this. 

The  other  division  of  the  Austrian  army  under  Provera 
fought  its  way  to  the  very  walls  of  Mantua,  but  was  net  al¬ 
lowed  to  penetrate.  Wurmser  in  vain  endeavored  to  join 
and  rescue  the  important  succors  by  a  sortie.  He  was  beaten 
back,  and  Provera  defeated  and  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
There  was  no  hope  that  Austria  could  hold  ground  in  Italy. 
The  veteran  Wurmser,  reduced  for  many  weeks  to  eat 
horse-flesh,  saw  the  inutility  of  holding  out ;  and  Mantua 
was  accordingly  surrendered  by  him  in  February.  Thus 
terminated  the  first  campaign  of  Bonaparte ;  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  in  modern  history,  considering  the  armies  and  the  em¬ 
pire  conquered,  and  the  unequal  numbers  with  which  this 
was  achieved.  Soldiers  and  general  covered  themselves  with 
glory,  especially  the  latter,  to  whose  military  genius  (skill  is 
no  longer  the  word),  indomitable  courage,  and  inexhaustible 
resources  of  mind,  supplying  the  want  of  all  others,  complete 
success  was  due.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  enemy  was 
despicable ;  the  Austrians  could  neither  be  compared  to  the 
rude  Gauls  of  Caesar’s  time,  nor  to  the  effeminate  Persians  of 
Alexander’s.  To  the  last  they  displayed  the  honorable  cour 
age  of  the  soldier,  and  were,  in  their  late  attempts  especially, 
gallantly  led  and  ably  commanded.  That  such  a  career  of 
victory  should  have  marked  out  the  winner  to  deserve  a 
crown,  is  not  wonderful. 
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Not  tarrying  even  to  receive  the  sword  of  Wurmser,  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  joined  the  legions  marching  to  chastise  Rome  for 
its  late  demonstration.  At  Imola,  the  papal  force,  exhorted 
by  priests,  made  a  respectable  stand,  but  was  of  course  rout¬ 
ed;  when  imperial  Austria  was  driven  from  the  field,  the 
pontiff  could  hope  naught,  save  from  submission.  Bonaparte 
proved  generous.  Despite  the  exhortations  of  the  directory 
to  crush  the  high  priest  of  superstition,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  granted  terms  to  the  pope  at  Tolentino;  deprived 
him,  indeed,  of  the  legations  and  Ancona ;  took  from  him  a 
contribution,  and  more  works  of  art;  but  still  allowed  him  an 
ample  political  existence.  Bonaparte,  untainted  by  the  big¬ 
otry  of  Jacobinism,  which  his  high  renown  had  set  him  far 
above,  refused  to  gratify  the  directory  at  the  price  of  ex¬ 
citing  a  religious  war.  He  even  showed  tolerance  to  the 
French  emigrant  priests,  and  ordered  the  Italian  convents  to 
nourish  them. 

Although  defeated  in  Italy,  where  her  eagles  met  the 
standards  of  Bonaparte,  Austria  was  still  triumphant  over  the 
French  in  Germany,  and  had  driven  them  back  over  the 
Rhine.  Some  fresh  success,  a  decisive  advance,  was  requi¬ 
site,  in  order  to  humble  the  imperial  court,  and  reduce  it  to 
sue  for  peace.  Neither  the  directory  nor  Bonaparte  had  yet 
extended  their  ambition  to  universal  conquest.  They  had  no 
longer  any  rancor  against  the  humbled  Austria.  Their  po¬ 
litical  hatred  was  now  concentrated  against  England, — a 
hatred  born  of  national  rivalry,  and  of  the  inability  to  strike 
a  blow,  or  inflict  a  wound.  Already  the  directory  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  Spain  to  form  an  offensive  alliance  with 
her.  With  the  fleet  of  that  country,  of  her  own,  and  of 
Holland  united,  France  hoped  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the 
sea.  In  this  she  but  sacrificed  the  colonies  and  mariners  of 
those  unfortunate  countries.  England  most  dreaded  the  de¬ 
fection  of  Austria.  Her  defeat  being  foreseen,  lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  was  nevertheless  dispatched  to  Paris  to  propose  a  nego¬ 
tiation,  by  which  France  was  to  recover  her  colonies  in  re¬ 
turn  for  Flanders  being  again  ceded  to  Austria.  The  attempt 
was  vain,  except  as  a  manifestation  of  a  wish  for  peace ;  for 
Austria  prized  Flanders  as  the  most  troublesome  of  its  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  most  difficult  to  defend.  The  directory,  aware 
that  another  victory  would  place  Austria  at  its  feet,  and  cal¬ 
culating  on  this  victory  from  the  elation  of  the  Italian  army, 
and  the  despondency  of  its  foe,  would  hearken  to  no  overture 
from  Great  Britain.  Bernadotte  was  dispatched  with  30,000 
troops  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  reinforce  Bonaparte ; 
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whilst  Hoche,  returned  from  his  baffled  expedition  against 
Ireland,  superseded  Pichegru  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Ere  leaving  Italy  behind,  to  pass  the  Alps  of  Tyrol  and 
Friuli,  it  was  requisite  to  be  assured  of  the  neutrality  of 
Venice.  This  neutrality  it  promised,  but  found  difficult  to 
keep.  The  principles  of  the  French  were  even  more  hostile 
to  aristocracy  than  to  royalty;  and  though  Bonaparte  had 
tempered  these  in  the  republics  of  his  institution,  still  the 
Cispadane  and  the  embryo  one  of  Milan  teemed,  as  usual, 
with  Jacobins  and  preachers  of  revolution.  The  Venetian 
cities  of  the  mainland,  ruled  by  the  severe  government  of  the 
state,  from  which  even  their  nobles  were  excluded,  adopted 
these  new  maxims  of  liberty.  Those,  especially,  that  adjoin¬ 
ed  the  Milanese,  meditated  an  insurrection.  •  The  Venetians 
raised  troops  of  Sclavonians,  and  of  the  peasant  population, 
who  were  bigots,  and  as  disinclined  to  the  French  as  the 
townsmen  were  favorable  to  them.  Thus  two  extreme  par¬ 
ties  were  armed  against  each  other.  The  government,  in  its 
defence,  employed  one  whose  zeal  it  was  unable  to  temper,  or 
prevent  from  confounding  the  French  with  their  proselytes 
and  admirers. 

The  French  army  marched  ere  the  insurrection  burst 
forth.  The  object  of  these  was  to  appear  spontaneous,  and 
not  to  trouble  their  allies  with  acting  either  as  defenders  or 
police.  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Alps  early  in  March.  The 
archduke  Charles  was  now  his  opponent ;  but,  as  usual,  the 
promised  reinforcements  had  not  arrived  in  time.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  stand  made  by  the  Austrians  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagliamento.  The  French  forced  the  passage  after  a  sharp 
action,  drove  back  their  enemies,  occupied  town  after  town, 
and,  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight’s  space,  arrived  within 
four  and  twenty  leagues  of  Vienna.  But  to  advance  upon  that 
capital,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine, 
would  not  have  been  wise.  Their  advance  had  been  prom¬ 
ised,  and  did  actually  take  place  in  some  time ;  but  a  dispatch 
from  the  directory  had  informed  Bonaparte  not  to  expect 
their  support.  Jealousy  of  his  glory,  or  perhaps  the  dissen¬ 
sions  then  breaking  forth  in  the  directory  itself,  occasioned 
this :  and  the  French  general,  accordingly,  wrote  to  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  proposing  peace.  After  some  delay,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  court  replied  by  sending  negotiators,  who  signed  a  pre¬ 
liminary  treaty,  or  armistice,  at  Leoben,  on  the  18th  of 
April. 

Meantime,  the  insurrection  in  the  Venetian  towns  of 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  had  broken  out.  The  senate  dispatched 
troops  to  quell  it,  and  proceeded  to  arm  the  peasants  of  the 
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mountains,  who  were  as  anti-revolutionist  as  the  Tyrolese. 
The  French  commander  opposed  this  measure,  as  dangerous 
to  himself.  Venice  asked  him  whether  the  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  might  be  relied  on.  He  replied  by  advis¬ 
ing  the  senate  to  modify  its  aristocratic  constitution,  and  sat¬ 
isfy,  in  some  measure,  the  popular  party.  This  was  in  fact 
the  only  expedient  that  remained  to  pacify  the  troubles,  and 
save  the  state;  for,  in  an  open  quarrel,  the  French  could 
neither  act  nor  be  considered  as  neutral.  The  aristocratic 
party  would  not  bend.  It  roused,  in  its  turn,  insurrections 
of  the  mountaineers  and  agricultural  peasants  to  oppose  those 
of  the  townsfolk ;  and  they,  feeling  themselves  warranted  by 
the  governing  authority,  proceeded  to  all  kinds  of  atrocity. 
The  French  were  not  spared.  All  those  found  at  Verona 
were  massacred,  even  to  the  sick  in  the  hospital;  and 
throughout  the  states  the  same  example  was  followed. 

Bonaparte,  who  at  Leoben  had,  previous  to  this,  meditated 
and  proposed  the  dismemberment  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
was  relieved  from  having  to  bear  the  blame  of  an  unwarrant¬ 
ed  spoliation,  by  the  pretext  thus  afforded  him.  He  instantly 
grasped  at  it,  and  declared  that  “  the  hour  of  Venice  was 
come.”  He  declared  war  against  the  unfortunate  city,  and 
brought  cannon  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoons.  The  panic-struck 
senate,  and  the  pusillanimous  doge,  terrified  by  his  menaces, 
passed  a  decree,  dissolving  their  ancient  constitution,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  kind  of  municipal  democracy  in  its  stead.  This 
was  mere  anarchy,  and  produced  tumult,  with  menaces  of  a 
general  plunder,  which  the  French  were  of  course  called  in 
to  quell.  Thus  fell  Venice  in  dotage,  after  an  existence  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 


CHAP.  VI. 

1797—1799. 

FROM  THE  FIRST  CESSATION  OF  WAR  WITH  AUSTRIA  AT  LEOBEN 
TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CONSULATE. 

Whilst  the  army  of  Italy  was  immortalizing  itself  by  hum¬ 
bling  the  first  power  of  the  continent,  the  five  directors  of 
France  could  not  vindicate  for  themselves  the  least  share  of 
its  fame.  They  continued  to  hold  their  footing,  indeed,  as 
sovereigns,  on  the  narrow  pedestal  of  their  immediate  party, 
the  conventionalists  and  regicides.  They  relied  on  the  army, 
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too,  as  auxiliaries;  but  they  soon  found  that  public  opinion 
was  irrevocably  averse  to  their  persons  and  their  maxims ; 
and  that,  with  liberty  of  election  still  left  to  the  country,  they 
could  never  be  friends  with  or  stand  before  its  representation. 

The  newly  chosen  third  of  the  legislative  body,  all  allowed 
to  be  re-elected,  had,  from  the  first,  formed  an  opposition,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  most  respectable  of  the  conventionalists ;  and 
it  was  evident,  when  the  eighteen  months,  the  interval  fixed 
by  the  constitution  for  the  re-election  of  another  third,  should 
elapse,  a  majority  would  be  found  against  the  old  convention¬ 
alists.  This  was  insufferable  in  their  eyes;  and  they  used 
every  means  to  provide  against  it.  Their  principal  weapon 
was  the  declaration  that  their  opponents  were  royalists  at 
heart,  and  consequently  traitors  to  the  constitution,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  the  only  genuine  republicans. 

No  doubt  the  thorough  royalists,  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  did  rally  to  this  new  opposition,  did  mingle  covert¬ 
ly  with  its  councils,  and  give  some  truth  to  the  inculpation. 
It  was  unwise  of  the  republican  opposition  not  to  repudiate 
them,  at  least  as  yet.  “  Had  I  been  consulted,”  said  madame 
de  Stael,  “  I  never  would  have  counselled  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  in  France.  At  the  same  time,  when  it  was  es¬ 
tablished,  I  certainly  would  not  have  counselled  its  over¬ 
throw.”  To  this  opinion  an  impartial  mind  may  rally :  and 
it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the  party  at  first  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  directory;  but  when  the  second  third  of  the 
legislative  council  was  re-elected,  and  thereby  a  fresh  infu¬ 
sion  of  anti-conventionalists  admitted  to  power,  then  indeed  a 
royalist  party  began  decidedly  to  form  and  to  show  itself. 
Thus,  in  1797,  there  were  three  distinct  shades  of  political 
opinions, — the  conventionalists  or  regicides,  the  constitutional 
republicans,  and  the  royalists.  The  latter  composed  a  very 
small  minority,  that  looked  up  to  Pichegru  as  its  head ;  but 
as  it  voted  and  acted  with  the  constitutionalists  in  opposition 
to  the  directory,  the  parties  became  mingled  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  and  compounded.  They  came  to  form  a  club,  called  that 
of  Clichy,  in  which  the  plan  of  parliamentary  conduct  was 
discussed  and  arranged ;  and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  ex¬ 
treme  opinions  soon  gave  a  color  to  the  entire  association. 

“  In  civil  dissensions,  men  always  come  to  adopt  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  which  they  are  accused.”  Thus  the  conventionalists 
accusing  all  their  enemies,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
of  being  royalist,  the  latter  accepted  the  reproach ;  and  public 
opinion,  in  despite  and  despair  at  seeing  the  name  of  republic 
monopolized  by  a  faction,  did  turn  towards  monarchy.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  tendency,  a  prospect,  a  last  resource,  kept 
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in  reserve  to  be  produced  as  soon  as  the  republican  form  had 
demonstrated  its  impracticability.  The  conventional  or  direc¬ 
torial  party,  instead  of  displaying  moderation  and  forbearance 
in  the  commencement,  irritated  their  opponents  by  their  in¬ 
justice  and  suspicion,  forced  them  to  swear  hatred  to  tyranny, 
and  kept  in  force  the  laws  of  proscription  against  even  the 
relatives  of  emigrants,  which  included  all  the  respectable 
class  of  the  kingdom,  and  against  those  who  had  opposed  the 
perpetuation  of  regicide  authority  in  Vendemiaire.  In  return, 
the  opposition  aimed  at  relaxing  the  laws  against  emigrants ; 
in  restoring  to  the  peasantry  their  worship,  their  priesthood ; 
and  their  church  bells ;  in  repealing  the  most  violent  of  the 
revolutionary  laws ;  and  healing,  in  fact,  the  wounds  of  the 
country.  The  directorial  party  called  this  counter-revolution 
and  royalism. 

When  the  second  third  of  the  legislative  body  was  re¬ 
elected,  the  conventionalists  became  the  minority.  And  here 
instantly  appeared  the  mortal  defect  of  the  system.  The 
legislature  held  one  opinion,  the  executive  another ;  and  the 
constitution  had  provided  no  means  for  restoring  harmony. 
A  monarch,  in  his  supreme  indifference  for  aught  but  the 
good  and  wishes  of  his  people,  may  change  his  opinion  with 
his  ministry ;  but  five  Jacobins  clothed  with  authority  could 
not  in  this  play  the  king.  Force  could  alone  decide  the  quar¬ 
rel,  by  compelling  the  weakest  to  yield.  This  is  what  the 
French  call  a  republic ; — such  was  their  third  or  fourth  at¬ 
tempt  at  organizing  freedom.  Their  manifest  failure,  already 
flagrant,  was  full  excuse  enough  for  the  more  ardent  repub¬ 
licans  to  turn  in  despair  towards  monarchy,  as  the  only  means 
of  preserving  a  vestige  of  liberty. 

Anarchy,  in  fact,  became  once  more  probable.  The  only 
two  principles  conservative  of  order  are — loyalty  to  a  mon¬ 
arch,  or  respect  towards  the  representative  majority.  It 
should  seem  that  age  was  required  to  hallow  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  former :  for  the  French  never  showed  the  least 
respect  for  a  system,  the  form  of  which  indeed  they  borrowed 
from  us,  but  left  the  spirit  behind.  In  every  successive  phase 
and  scene  of  the  revolution,  the  same  fact  recurs  of  a  rational 
majority  overpowered  by  a  factious  minority,  allied  with  some 
band  of  assassins  or  soldiers.  Now,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  when  this  once  takes  place,  it  will  be  repeated,  until  the 
auxiliary  force  is  strong  and  wise  and  systematic  enough  to 
keep  the  ascendency  that  it  was  momentarily  called  to  exer¬ 
cise.  The  mob  could  never  organize  itself  for  this  purpose. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  the  army  called  to  do  the  old  work 
of  the  mob,  than  it  did  it  at  once  and  for  ever. 
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The  election  of  the  second  third  of  the  legislature  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  1797.  Up  to  this  period,  the  di¬ 
rectors,  masters  of  the  majority,  and  united  among  each  other, 
held  the  reins  of  state  with  some  vigor.  A  royalist  conspiracy 
had  been  discovered,  and  the  punishment  of  its  chiefs  served 
to  counterbalance  that  of  Babceuf  and  the  democrats,  and  to 
give  an  appearance  of  impartiality  to  the  government.  Now 
began  the  struggle  betwixt  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
majority.  Three  of  the  directors — Barras,  Reubel,  and  Le- 
paux, — were  cordially  united  in  upholding  the  interest  of 
what  they  called  the  “revolution,”  by  which  they  meant  the 
permanence  of  the  conventionalists  and  of  the  old  revolution¬ 
ary  laws.  Carnot  differed  from  them  in  being  attached  solely 
to  liberty  and  the  republic,  in  not  insisting  on  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  any  faction,  and  in  the  necessity  of  stooping  to  the 
constitutional  majority  in  all  short  of  royalism.  Carnot  un¬ 
doubtedly  took  the  honest  view  of  the  question ;  and,  despite 
his  old  career  with  the  terrorists,  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the 
constitutional  party.  Letourneur  followed  Carnot’s  opinions. 
The  period  had  now  arrived  for  one  of  the  directors  to  go  out. 
The  lot  unfortunately  fell,  or  was  made  to  fall,  on  Letourneur; 
and  thus,  although  Barthelemy  was  elected  by  the  councils  to 
replace  him,  Barras,  Reubel,  and  Lepaux  still  had  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  executive. 

Barras  presented  the  singular  union  of  a  furious  Jacobin 
with  the  manners  and  despotic  habits  of  an  ancient  noble.  He 
resembled  his  friend  Danton,  coated  with  court  varnish.  Reu¬ 
bel  was  a  pragmatic  lawyer,  endued  with  the  obstinacy  of 
dullness;  Lepaux  avisionary,  who  aspired  to  form  a  sect  called 
the  Theophilanthropists.  This  scheme  of  becoming  a  prophet 
gave  a  certain  vigor  to  a  mind  naturally  puerile,  and  led  Le¬ 
paux  from  the  moderation  natural  to  him  (for  he  had  been  a 
Girondist)  to  adopt  extreme  Jacobinism.  He  could  not  par¬ 
don  the  constitutionalists  their  tolerance  of  priests  and  tem¬ 
ples.  Such  was  the  mean  trio,  with  their  meaner  motives, 
destined  to  tread  out  the  last  shadow  of  liberty  in  France,  to 
shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  returning  royalty,  which  could 
alone  ally  with  free  representation,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  military  despotism. 

The  session,  which  commenced  in  April,  1797,  after  the 
election  of  the  second  third  of  the  legislature,  was  marked 
by  mistrust  and  odium  towards  the  directory,  which  was  not 
only  mortified  in  its  political  views  by  the  return  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  the  re-establishment  of  priests,  and  by  the  severe  ani¬ 
madversion  passed  upon  the  conduct  of  its  emissaries  in  the 
colonies ;  but  was  also  shorn  of  power,  and  controlled  in  the 
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management  of  the  revenue.  The  opposition,  obedient  to  the 
club  of  Clichy,  in  many  instances  lost  sight  of  both  prudence 
and  moderation ;  many  members  displaying,  too  soon  and  too 
openly,  the  wish  to  undo  the  whole  work  of  the  revolution. 
This  alarmed  the  vanity  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  served  to  rally  the  democratic  party  out  of  doors  to  the 
directory.  One  motive  of  the  Clichians  was  especially  ill 
advised;  it  was  that  of  accusing  the  generals  of  the  armies 
of  Italy  and  the  Rhine — Bonaparte  and  Hoche — of  divers 
arbitrary  and  illegal  acts;  the  levying  and  disposing  of  funds; 
but  more  especially  the  destruction  by  Bonaparte  of  the  old 
republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  gravity  of  this  latter 
accusation  almost  excused  its  temerity ;  but  its  unfortunate 
effect  was  to  outrage  the  armies,  and  to  attach  their  fidelity 
to  the  directorial  cause.  Bonaparte  had  the  means  in  his 
hands  of  taking  instant  vengeance.  He  had  seized  on  the 
papers  of  the  count  d’Atraigues,  containing  strong  traces,  if 
not  proofs,  of  Pichegru’s  being  in  correspondence  with  the 
Bourbons.  Pichegru  was  the  president  of  the  five  hundred, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  club  of  Clichy.  Bonaparte  thus 
supplied  the  directory  with  a  pretext  for  the  blow  they  medi¬ 
tated.  Hoche  shared  in  the  sentiment  of  his  brother  general ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  drafting  troops  to  Brittany  for  his  Irish 
expedition,  he  brought  divisions  of  his  army  to  menace  the 
capital  and  support  the  directory. 

“  The  government,”  says  Thibaudeau,  “  had  two  ways  of 
crushing  the  royalists, — either  by  violence  and  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  armies,  or  by  uniting  itself  with  the  constitution¬ 
alists.  The  first  destroyed  the  republic,  and  rendered  liberty 
impossible;  the  latter  might  have  saved  both.”  Divers  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  directory — that  is,  Barras, 
Reubel,  and  Lepaux, — with  the  constitutionalists;  for  Carnot, 
though  not  their  personal  friend,  agreed  with  their  maxims. 
Madame  de  Stael  exercised  her  influence  to  bring  about  this 
reconciliation,  of  which  a  change  of  ministry  was  to  be  the 
seal.  The  constitutionalists,  however,  refused  to  swear  fealty 
to  regicide  supremacy,  or  to  regard  the  revolution  as  repre¬ 
sented  exclusively  by  its  most  sanguinary  faction.  Barras  and 
his  friends  preferred  the  army,  as  a  more  obsequious  ally;  and, 
although  they  must  have  known  that  this  would  prove  the 
death-blow  even  to  the  semblance  of  liberty  that  yet  remained, 
they  said,  Perish  liberty,  rather  than  that  we  should  not  reign 
out  our  day !  Madame  de  Stael,  whilst  pleading  for  the  con¬ 
stitutionalists,  pleaded  also  for  her  private  friend,  M.  de  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  whom  she  recommended  as  foreign  minister.  The 
directory  granted  this  last  request ;  Talleyrand  was  appointed 
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as  one  of  a  ministry  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  legislature. 

All  legal  means  of  deciding  the  differences  were  thus  set 
aside,  and  amicable  terms  rejected.  The  troops  of  Hoche 
gathered  round  the  capital,  and  even  approached  within  the 
distance  of  twelve  leagues  prescribed  by  law.  The  constitu¬ 
tionalist  deputies  remonstrated  :  the  royalists  were  half  indig¬ 
nant,  half  frightened.  Another  combat  or  civil  war  became 
inevitable  in  the  metropolis;  and  each  party  mustered  its 
forces.  The  legislative  majority  principally  relied  on  the 
national  guard,  suppressed  and  mutilated  after  the  affair  of 
Vendemiaire,  but  which  they  hoped  to  reorganize  in  a  short 
time.  The  immediate  guard  of  the  assemblies  was  another 
force,  small  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  rally  the  honest  and  mode¬ 
rate  citizens,  as  well  as  the  anti-jacobin  youths  of  Paris,  pro¬ 
vided  the  latter  had  yet  recovered  courage  from  their  defeat 
on  the  day  of  the  sections.  The  directory,  on  the  other  hand, 
relied  on  the  army, — upon  Hoche  and  upon  Bonaparte;  for  as 
to  the  populace,  this  class  at  length  became  disgusted,  and 
reckless  of  political  events,  since  they  had  found  defeat  possi¬ 
ble,  and  victory  of  small  advantage.  In  the  language  of  the 
day,  le  peuple  avait  donne  son  demission,  the  mob  had  sent 
in  its  resignation. 

Both  Bonaparte  and  Hoche  answered  characteristically  the 
call  of  the  directory.  Hoche  implicated  himself,  and  pledged 
his  wife’s  fortune,  to  support  what  he  considered  to  be  the  re¬ 
publican  cause.  Bonaparte  incited  his  army  to  assemble,  to 
deliberate ;  and  drew  up  the  most  furious  and  jacobinical  pe¬ 
titions.  With  these  he  forwarded  his  lieutenant  Augereau, 
to  serve  the  directory  in  a  coup  de  main ;  thus  superseding 
Hoche,  whilst  the  money  promised  by  Bonaparte  never  ar¬ 
rived.  Already  the  ambition  of  this  man,  born  of  victory,  and 
nurtured  to  some  growth  by  the  great  legislative  duties  which 
the  reorganization  of  conquered  Italy  imposed  upon  him,  be¬ 
gan  to  show  itself  in  jealousy  of  all  other  power.  He  was 
willing  to  aid  the  directory  to  crush  their  opponents,  who  were 
his  enemies,  but  neither  to  make  them  independent  nor  him¬ 
self  their  slave. 

The  directory  and  the  legislative  majority  were  now  in  the 
respective  positions  in  which  the  revolution  and  its  contempt 
for  liberty  and  the  representative  system  had  placed  all  its 
parties ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  savage  hostility ;  not  open  civil 
war,  but  that  of  tigers  or  of  Indians,  which  consisted  in  lying 
in  wait,  and  springing  unawares  on  the  foe.  The  best  planner 
of  an  ambuscade,  the  readiest  to  attack,  carries  away  the 
victory :  and  as  that  party  which  has  legal  vantage  ground 
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recurs  last  to  violence,  it  is  sure  to  be  anticipated  and  van¬ 
quished  by  its  opponent,  obliged  to  supply  by  activity  its  want 
of  justice. 

The  meditated  blow,  the  coup  d'etat,  was  inevitable,  and 
easy  to  foresee.  The  most  energetic  Clichians  proposed  to 
prevent  it  by  a  counter-project  of  violence :  they  proposed  to 
accuse,  to  attack  the  directory ;  but  were  not  listened  to.  The 
constitutionalists  would  not  hear  of  violence;  and  even  Piche- 
gru,  a  clumsy  and  unenergetic  conspirator,  despaired  of  the 
means,  They  were  in  the  position  of  the  Girondists  before 
the  31st  of  May,  conscious  of  impending  danger,  but  unable 
to  shun  or  prevent  it. 

On  the  16th  Fructidor  (the  4th  September)  the  blow  was 
struck.  Under  pretence  of  a  review,  troops  were  brought 
to  the  capital,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Augereau, 
who  at  midnight  on  the  15th  surrounded  the  Tuilleries, 
where  the  councils  sat.  The  peculiar  guard  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  or  rather  its  commander,  Ramel,  made  a  show  of  re¬ 
sistance  ;  but  his  soldiers,  at  the  voice  of  Augereau  and  the 
sight  of  his  force,  grounded  their  arms;  and  that  general  took 
possession  of  the  palace.  Several  members  of  the  five  hundred 
were  found  in  the  committee-room,  and  instantly  arrested. 
The  rest  of  the  opposition  deputies,  as  they  came  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  their  hall  of  sitting,  met  with  the  same  reception.  The 
directors,  Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  were  included  by  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  proscriptions;  but  Carnot  made  his  escape 
through  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg :  Barthelemy  alone 
was  taken.  “  It  cost  but  a  single  cannon-shot,  and  that  charged 
merely  with  powder,  to  annihilate  the  republic,  which  from 
this  fatal  night  ceased  to  exist.” 

The  minority  of  the  two  councils  now  assembled,  approved, 
of  course,  of  the  violence  offered  to  the  constitution,  both  in 
the  persons  of  deputies  and  directors ;  and  by  a  decree  de¬ 
clared  the  elections  of  one  half  the  departments  of  France 
annulled.  Seventy  of  the  most  distinguished  deputies  were 
condemned  to  transportation ;  a  sentence  which,  considering 
the  climate  of  Cayenne,  and  the  ill  usage  experienced  on 
their  voyage,  was  almost  tantamount  to  death.  Nor  did  the 
successful  dictators  make  the  least  difference  betwixt  royal¬ 
ists  and  constitutionalists.  Barbe-Marbois,  Portalis,  Troncon- 
Ducoudray,  Carnot,  Pastoret,  were  condemned  to  the  same 
penalty  as  Pichegru  or  Delarue.  The  prisoners  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Temple,  where  they  occupied  the  apartments  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis  and  his  queen.  The  circumstance 
must  have  smitten  the  hearts  of  those  amongst  them  who,  like 
Bourdon,  had  been  in  the  convention,  and  had  voted  the  deaths 
of  their  sovereigns. 
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The  new  dictators  were  not  content  with  decimating  the 
legislature ;  they  formed  another  list  of  proscription,  composed 
of  the  editors  and  writers  in  forty-eight  journals, — a  list  that 
contained  many  even  now  eminent  in  their  professions.  La 
Harpe  and  the  abbe  Sicard  were  included  in  it,  as  well  as 
Fieve,  Michaud,  and  the  Bertins.  They  were  condemned  to 
transportation.  Thus  were  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  public  opinion  both  sacrificed  to  the  regicide  fac¬ 
tion,  who  declared,  in  the  language  of  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
that  it  was  done  for  the  sake  of  liberty  and  for  the  safety  of 
the  revolution ! 

The  old  terrorists’  laws  were  now  again  put  in  action; 
those  against  emigrants  and  their  relatives  were  enforced; 
and  the  unfortunate  priests,  who  had  flocked  home  on  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  late  legislature,  were  now  transported  to  Cay¬ 
enne  for  having  trusted  to  it.  The  rump  of  the  convention 
(for  the  remaining  members  of  the  council  corresponded  pre¬ 
cisely  to  this  term)  now  endowed  the  directors  with  despotic 
power,  gave  them  liberty  to  stop  all  journals  and  suppress  all 
political  societies.  In  many  cases  their  mandate  was  a  judg¬ 
ment  that  superseded  the  necessity  of  trial.  But  indeed, 
after  having  seized  and  condemned  the  majority  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  all  sanction  was  needless  for  a  supreme  authority 
already  usurped.  In  all  their  acts  the  directory  now  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  their  origin  and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  were  upheld.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  they  can¬ 
celled  two  thirds  of  the  national  debt.  Their  statesman, 
Sieyes,  proposed  to  complete  the  work  of  the  revolution, 
by  a  law  of  exile  against  all  who  were  noble,  even  against 
females  nobly  born,  except  they  espoused  a  plebeian.  Bar- 
ras,  however,  resisted  this,  which  struck  at  himself.  Their 
foreign  policy  was  equally  frantic.  They  broke  off  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Lille,  in  which  lord  Malmesbury,  on  the  part  of 
England,  offered  every  fair  condition  of  peace,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  act  the  same  part  by  the  negotiation  with  Austria ; 
but  Bonaparte,  the  Thalaba  destined  to  oppose  the  “  Dom- 
daniel  caverns”  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  here,  and  marred 
their  project. 

This  personage  held  something  like  a  monarch’s  court  in 
Italy,  awaiting  till  the  tardy  diplomacy  of  Austria  could  make 
up  its  mind  to  accept  peace  at  a  disadvantage.  At  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  victory  he  had  parcelled  out  Italy,  according 
to  the  probabilities  of  the  hour,  into  Cispadane,  Transpadane, 
Emilian,  and  other  republics;  but  time  rendered  his  projects, 
like  his  ambition,  more  vast;  whilst  the  subjugation  of  Venice 
changed  altogether  the  views  which  had  dictated  the  prelim- 
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inaries  of  Leoben.  By  these,  Austria,  in  recompense  for  the 
Netherlands,  was  to  receive  the  Venetian  provinces  to  the 
Oglio,  including  Mantua.  Venice,  neutral,  was  only  to  be 
robbed ;  but  Venice,  now  in  distress,  was  not  only  to  be  rob¬ 
bed,  but  murdered.  Bonaparte  proposed  to  make  the  Adige 
the  boundary  of  Austria,  giving  her,  in  lieu  of  Mantua,  Ven¬ 
ice  itself;  thus  sacrificing,  with  the  apathy  of  a  barbarian, 
the  oldest  republic  in  Europe,  the  only  link  of  the  kind  left 
betwixt  classic  and  modern  times.  But  what  was  base  in  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  sacrifice,  was  still  more  base  of  Austria  to  accept — 
Austria,  in  whose  behalf  the  hapless  Venice  had  armed.  It 
showed  that  in  diplomacy  the  monarchy  of  old  lineage  and 
the  upstart  republic  were  equally  selfish  and  machiavelian. 
Westward  of  the  Adige,  Bonaparte  amalgamated  his  Trans- 
padane  and  Cispadane  republics  into  one,  which  he  called  the 
Cisalpine.  To  complete  its  territory,  he  took  the  Valteline 
from  the  Grisons ;  whilst,  to  give  this  French  colony  (for  it 
was  no  other)  a  friendly  seaport,  he  revolutionized  Genoa, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  a  Ligurian  republic.  The 
directory  insisted  on  the  Cisalpine  being  organized  in  imitation 
of  the  French;  which  was  completely  effected,  Bonaparte 
naming  the  five  directors;  who  thus  based  their  rights,  as 
did  Barras  and  Lepaux,  not  on  the  people,  but  on  the  sol¬ 
diery.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  general  in 
all  things  sought  to  correct  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the 
regicides.  He  was  tolerant  to  priests  and  nobles,  and  chid 
the  Genoese  for  proposing  to  imitate  the  bigotry  of  the  French 
revolutionary  laws.  His  opinion  of  Jacobinism  in  the  direc¬ 
tory  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  impatience  at  finding  his 
friend  and  secretary  sign  his  surname  Fauvelet,  in  lieu  of  his 
territorial  title,  De  Bourienne.  A  decree  had  so  ordered  it. 
“  Sign  as  usual,”  ordered  Bonaparte,  “  and  never  mind  the 
lawyers.” 

He  was  strangely  impeded  in  completing  the  negotiations 
for  peace  begun  at  Leoben.  Austria  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
royalist  reaction  which  the  coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor  marred — 
one  reason  of  the  general’s  supporting  the  directory  ;  but  that 
body  threw  equal  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  bade  him  demand 
the  Isonza  as  a  limit,  in  lieu  of  the  Adige.  He  determined  to 
disobey;  and  when  Cobentzel,  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary, 
hesitated  and  finessed,  Bonaparte  rose  in  impatience,  dashed  to 
the  ground  a  splendid  piece  of  china,  declaring  that  thus 
would  he  shatter  the  imperial  monarchy.  A  threat  of  re¬ 
suming  hostilities  followed  up  this  emphatic  piece  of  rude¬ 
ness  ;  and  Cobentzel,  yielding  to  the  proposals  of  the  French 
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negotiator,  instantly  signed  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in 
October,  1797. 

Now  followed  the  return  of  general  Bonaparte  to  the  capi- 
tal,  and  his  triumphal  welcome.  The  directory  received  him 
with  all  the  gorgeousness  of  republican  ceremony,  clothed  in 
tunic  and  toga,  with  the  altar  of  the  country  at  their  feet. 
Barras  bade  the  warrior  not  repose,  but  undertake  the  con¬ 
quest  of  England, — “  a  mission  somewhat  difficult,”  adds 
Madame  de  Stael.  Talleyrand  lauded  the  young  general  as 
a  contemner  of  luxury  and  low  ambition,  and  as  an  admirer 
of  Ossian,  because  his  poetry  detached  the  soul  from  earth. 
This  bold  irony  from  the  mouth  of  the  political  Mephistophe- 
les  seemed  but  sober  prose  amidst  the  excited  language  of  the 
day.  But  Bonaparte  resolved  to  act  up  to  this  character.  To 
be  a  lover  of  poesy,  as  Talleyrand  had  hinted,  he  did  not  in¬ 
deed  affect, — that  would  be  giving  a  weak  side  to  ridicule ; 
blithe  professed  to  be  an  admirer  of  science,  and  an  associate 
of  those  learned  in  such  pursuits.  He  loved,  indeed,  what 
was  positive  and  useful.  His  mathematical  education  made 
him  more  at  ease  on  these  subjects.  A  taste  for  them  came 
to  supersede  and  blend  with  that  for  Ossian,  and  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  leading  him  to  adopt  the  project  of  conquer¬ 
ing  Egypt,  the  next  and  not  the  least  gigantic  of  his  adven¬ 
turous  career. 

The  winter  which  terminated  1797  and  began  1798  was 
spent  by  the  general  at  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  some 
journeys  to  the  coast  to  superintend  the  expedition  against 
England.  He  had  now  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  state 
of  Parisian  society  and  politics.  Pie  could  not  but  have  been 
smitten  with  the  ambition  of  reigning.  Those  in  power  were 
mere  usurpers,  base,  dissolute,  undignified,  selfish,  and  incapa¬ 
ble.  To  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  “lawyers,”  as  he 
called  the  directory,  was  certainly  no  crime,  could  he  achieve 
it :  it  was  displacing  merely  one  dictatorial  power  by  another, 
the  regicides  by  the  military  faction,  and  to  the  state’s  advan¬ 
tage  ;  for  his  rule,  he  well  knew,  would  be  far  more  vigorous, 
and  yet  less  bigoted  and  despotic,  than  that  of  Barras  and  Le- 
paux,  with  their  proscriptions  and  revolutionary  laws.  He 
might  not,  indeed,  as  yet  aspire  to  be  emperor;  but  to  be  chief 
director,  or  consul, — any  name  which  would  give  supreme 
power  the  form  of  liberty, — was  the  ambition  of  every  upstart 
in  that  day,  and  why  not  his  1  But  there  existed  still  a  strong 
jealousy  of  the  soldiers  and  their  leaders  ;  whilst  in  the  army 
itself  the  principles  of  republicanism  subsisted  still  more  fresh 
and  revered  than  in  the  nation.  Bonaparte  saw  this  state 
of  things :  he  saw,  indeed,  the  absurdity  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
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their  directorial  constitution ;  but  he  felt  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  come  when  he  could  replace  them.  “  The  pear  was 
not  ripe,”  to  use  his  own  phrase.  What  was  left  1 — To  culti¬ 
vate  the  fame  which  was  to  be  his  title  to  power,  and  to  de¬ 
tach  himself  from  the  directory,  whose  blunders,  when  thus 
left  alone,  he  foresaw,  and  reckoned  due  advantage  from  them. 

An  army  to  effect  the  conquest  of  England  was  offered  him 
by  the  government:  he  accepted  the  command ;  but  no  sooner 
turned  his  strength  to  the  enterprise,  than  he  found  it  imprac¬ 
ticable.  That  was  a  voyage  to  shipwreck,  not  illustrate,  his 
fame.  “  To  gain  a  battle  on  British  ground  he  thought  possi¬ 
ble  ;  but  to  maintain  his  ground  there  was  hopeless.”  But 
England’s  dominion  was  wide ;  though  invulnerable  at  home,  a 
fatal  blow  might  be  directed  against  her  abroad.  He  had  read 
of  the  revolutions  of  commercial  superiority,  which  had  ever 
remained  to  the  nation  possessed  of  the  nearest  and  readiest 
mode  of  communication  with  the  East.  In  the  ancient  world, 
Egypt  and  the  Levant  had  been  this  channel,  which  the  Vene¬ 
tians  had  once  exclusively  held.  The  Portugese  had  ousted 
them  from  this,  by  voyaging  round  the  Cape ;  the  Dutch  and 
English  had  succeeded  them.  To  restore  the  commerce  of 
the  East  into  its  old  channel  was  Bonaparte’s  thought.  An¬ 
other  great  man,  Albuquerque,  had  regarded  the  possibility  of 
this,  but  in  a  hostile  light ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  to  Portu¬ 
gal  its  supremacy,  he  proposed  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Nile 
into  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  so  doing  annihilate  Egypt.  Bona¬ 
parte  now  contemplated  the  seizure  and  conquest  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  through  which  either  commerce  might  be  commanded 
from  the  East,  or  war  carried  thither  by  some  modern  Sesos- 
tris.  The  latter  character  flattered  his  imagination.  It  was 
not  Conde  nor  Turenne,  nor  even  Cromwell,  that  he  yet 
sought  to  emulate ;  it  was  rather  Tamerlane  or  Genghiz  Khan. 
A  couple  of  years  had  elapsed,  and  his  Egyptian  project  had 
evaporated  in  disappointment,  ere  his  ambition  condescended 
to  be  European,  and  to  take  a  modern  hero,  Frederic  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  for  its  model. 

An  expedition  to  Egypt  was  now,  therefore,  resolved  on. 
The  idea  pleased  the  directory  also,  who  were  thus  rid  of  a 
troublesome  rival ;  and  the  same  reason  suited  the  more 
profound  calculations  of  Bonaparte.  But  funds  were  abso¬ 
lutely  wanting.  The  campaign  of  the  preceding  spring 
had  fallen  short  of  full  success,  because  Moreau  could  not 
procure  some  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  a  bridge  of  boats. 
There  was  now  an  equal  dearth  in  the  treasury.  With 
that  defiance  of  all  principle  or  political  honesty  which 
characterizes  this  epoch,  they  looked  round  for  some  weak 
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ally  or  neutral  to  plunder.  Free  Switzerland  offered  itself; 
Berne  had  a  treasure :  Berne,  to  be  sure,  was  free :  so  had 
been  Venice,  and  Venice  was  sacrificed.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  French  revolutionists,  in  despite  of  their  inability  to 
organize  or  preserve  liberty  themselves,  were  determined  that 
their  neighbors  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  lack  of  freedom 
and  state  of  misery  as  France.  A  wolf’s  quarrel  was  accord¬ 
ingly  sought  with  Berne  ;  and  a  French  army  passed  the  Alps 
into  Switzerland,  on  the  footpad  errand  of  pointing  its  cannon 
at  Berne,  and  demanding  the  public  purse  of  the  citizens. 
The  robbers  succeeded:  Barras  filled  his  purse,  and  Bona¬ 
parte  his  military  chest,  from  the  Swiss  coffers;  and  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Egypt,  thus  provided,  sailed  in  the  month  of 
May  from  Toulon. 

This  enterprise,  a  kind  of  episode  in  French  history,  like 
the  war  of  La  Vendee,  is  so  well  known  to  the  English  reader 
from  other  sources,  that  here  it  will  be  briefly  stated.  The 
fleet  reached  Malta,  one  object  of  its  conquest,  on  the  18th  of 
June.  The  knights  made  no  resistance  ;  and  those  who  were 
French  betrayed  their  trust.  Having  taken  possession  of  the 
isle-,  Bonaparte  continued  his  course  for  Alexandria,  escaping, 
by  wonderful  good  fortune,  the  English  fleet  that  under  Nelson 
was  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Mediterranean  in  pursuit. 
A  sail  that  appeared  in  the  offing  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  day 
of  the  French  landing,  alarmed  the  general  not  a  little. 
“  What,  Fortune  !”  cried  he,  “  can  you  abandon  me  1  I  ask 
but  five  days.”  The  sail  proved  not  to  be  a  foe.  Alexandria 
was  taken  without  trouble ;  and  soon  after,  the  French  com¬ 
menced  their  march  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  The  only  enemies 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend  were  the  Mamelukes,  a  kind 
of  military  aristocracy,  brave,  but  small  in  numbers,  superbly 
armed  and  mounted,  but  unsupported  by  either  infantry  or  ar¬ 
tillery.  To  conquer  them  was  easy  ;  but  the  scene  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  which  took  place  within  view  of  the  pyramids,  the  anti¬ 
quity  and  importance  of  the  country  conquered,  threw  mental 
magnitude  around  these  achievements.  The  Mamelukes  were 
routed,  and  Cairo  won ;  but,  at  the  very  time,  Nelson  attacked 
the  French  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir  ;  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Nile,  which  annihilated  it,  dimmed  all  the  glories 
and  advantages  of  that  of  the  pyramids.  For  the  rest  of  this 
year  Bonaparte  exchanged  the  duties  of  the  general  for  those 
of  the  legislator,  in  which  he  equally  excelled.  He  set  about 
organizing  his  government,  and,  in  order  to  captivate  his  new 
subjects,  assumed  all  the  attitudes  of  oriental  heroism  and 
grandeur.  He  was  scrupulous  in  the  distribution  of  justice, 
— resistless ;  the  Arabs  called  him  the  Sultan  of  Fire.  But 
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he  sought  to  obtain  a  still  stronger  hold  on  their  imagination, 
by  passing  for  a  prophet,  or  heaven-sent  conqueror.  A  similar 
idea  had  inspired  Robespierre  in  France  :  *  that  of  Bonaparte 
proved  as  unsuccessful,  and  only  served  to  mark  his  extrava¬ 
gant  ambition,  as  well  as  that  want  or  defiance  of  all  principle 
which  characterized  his  nation  and  age. 

It  was  impossible,  that  a  person  so  clear-sighted  as  Bona¬ 
parte  did  not  perceive  the  precarious  state  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  internal  order,  and  even  of  peace,  though  so 
lately  concluded.  All  was  chaos,  which  one  powerful  voice 
could  alone  clear  up.  His  was  not  likely  to  be  heard  till  more 
wanted ;  and  he  accordingly  quitted  the  scene  and  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  altogether,  shutting  himself  from  all  share  in 
coming  misfortune.  He  brought  with  him  his  best  troops,  the 
lieutenants  he  most  relied  on,  and  his  fame.  He  left  the  di¬ 
rectory,  deprived  of  their  aids,  to  hold  the  helm  of  state,  and 
show  their  awkwardness  and  imbecility.  Even  before  the  ex¬ 
pedition  sailed  from  Toulon,  a  quarrel  took  place  at  Vienna 
betwixt  Bernadotte,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  imperial 
court.  Bonaparte  affected  to  treat  it  lightly,  and  set  sail. 

The  directory  had  soon  an  hundred  difficulties  to  struggle 
with.  Sustained  by  no  prestige,  possessing  no  high  character 
even  for  talent,  and  despised  by  the  very  soldiery  through 
whose  arms  it  had  been  lately  triumphant,  the  dictators  were 
obliged  to  renew  the  appearance  of  a  free  government.  Un¬ 
der  this  appearance,  indeed,  they  might  have  reigned  tran¬ 
quilly,  had  they  a  party  or  a  class  to  depend  upon,  out  of 
which  they  might  have  formed  a  majority.  They  had  crushed 
and  exiled  the  royalists  and  constitutionalists :  there  remained 
but  the  democrats,  and  on  these,  accordingly,  the  new  elec¬ 
tions  fell.  The  returned  deputies  formed  instantly  an  opposi¬ 
tion,  which  the  directory  had  but  its  old  mode  of  answering, 
viz.  annulling  the  election.  This  it  did  not  scruple  to  put  in 
practice,  admitting  into  the  legislature  merely  those  candi¬ 
dates  that  pleased  them,  and  who  universally  had  had  the 
fewest  votes.  Such  was  the  representative  system  of  the  di¬ 
rectory,  lauded  as  free  by  the  French  historians,  and  idolized 
by  Thiers  as  honestly  republican  and  thoroughly  revolutionary. 
Surely  in  a  country  where  such  doctrines  as  these  may  not 
only  be  upheld,  but  welcomed  with  favor,  any  and  every  sys¬ 
tem  of  political  freedom  is  impossible. 

Whilst  tyranny  was  thus  unblushingly  setting  aside  as  idle 
even  the  affectation  of  principle  in  domestic  government,  it 

*  Madame  de  Stael  called  Napoleon  a  Robespierre  on  horseback.  Never 
was  truih  more  full  and  poignant :  the  utterance  of  it  was  more  galling  than 
All  the  despot’s  decrees  of  exile  in  return. 
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may  be  supposed,  that  its  conduct  towards  those  subject  coun¬ 
tries,  honored  with  the  title  of  allies,  was  not  very  scrupulous. 
The  directorial  form  had  been  forced  upon  Holland  and  upon 
the  Cisalpine  republic :  to  render  it  practicable,  the  same  vio¬ 
lent  interference, — expulsion  of  some  members,  introduction 
of  others  into  government  and  legislature, — was  necessary. 
The  military  chiefs  would  effect  a  revolution  of  this  kind  one 
day ;  an  envoy  from  Paris  would  accomplish  another  the  next, 
to  be  remodified  again  by  the  general.  The  system  was  a 
political  chaos,  differing  from  despotism  only  in  the  number 
of  despots ;  for  tribute  was  to  be  paid  not  alone  to  king  Bar- 
ras,  and  to  king  Barras’s  pro-consuls,  but  to  the  generals  and 
their  staffs,  who,  moreover,  received  forty  per  cent,  upon  all 
contracts.  Such  was  the  revolutionary  system ;  which,  as  a 
boon,  the  French  had  lately  extended,  spilling  the  blood  of 
the  brave,  too,  in  forcing  its  acceptation  on  the  Swiss  and  the 
Romans ;  for  the  pope  had  been  dethroned  in  February,  1798, 
and  the  eternal  city  occupied  by  Berthier. 

Where  were  these  encroachments  to  end  1  Austria  natu¬ 
rally  asked.  Since  Switzerland  had  been  grasped  by  the 
French,  the  empire  was  deprived  of  all  frontier  capable  of 
defence ;  and  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  had  thus  been  more 
fatal  to  her  than  war.  France  refused  her  all  explanation ; 
whilst  the  expostulations  of  Great  Britain  did  not  allow  the 
court  of  Vienna  to  remain  insensible  to  danger.  The  victory 
of  the  Nile  sealing  the  absence  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  the  old 
army  of  Italy,  roused  the  spirit  of  Europe.  Prussia,  indeed, 
whose  resistance  was  desired,  refused  to  stir;  but  Paul,  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  was  at  length  excited  to  become  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  monarchic  Europe,  and  to  head  a  new  coalition  against 
France. 

The  winter  of  1798-9,  was  spent  in  preparations ;  but  the 
court  of  Naples,  elated  by  the  victory  and  presence  of  Nel¬ 
son,  could  not  restrain  its  enthusiasm  until  spring,  and  com¬ 
menced  war  by  advancing  upon  Rome  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember.  The  French,  few  in  number,  under  Championnet, 
retreated  to  the  mountains  behind  Soracte.  Mack,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  general,  commanding  the  Neapolitans,  followed  them, 
and  was  soon  defeated  by  a  soldier  of  the  school  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  The  Neapolitan  army  evacuated  not  only  Rome,  but 
fled,  without  making  a  stand,  back  to  their  own  capital. 
Capua,  a  town  most  capable  of  resistance,  and  defended  by 
a  rapid  stream,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot ;  and  the 
royal  family  abandoned  Naples.  The  lazzaroni,  unsupported, 
and  uncommanded,  held  out  for  several  days  against  the 
French,  and  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  repelling 
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them  altogether,  had  a  prince  or  general  of  spirit  and  au¬ 
thority  remained  amongst  them :  but  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
Bourbon  race  was  everywhere  alike  unredeemed  by  a  single 
trait  of  firmness  or  valor. 

Naples  now  became  the  Parthenopean  republic  ;  while,  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  king  of  Piedmont,  the 
earliest  ally  of  the  French  republic,  was  hurled  from  his 
throne.  The  directory  dispatched  an  officer  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  Turin,  and  to  garrison  it.  “  France,”  says  Thiers, 
“  had  the  same  right  to  overthrow  the  court  of  Piedmont,  as 
the  garrison  of  a  fortress  have  to  destroy  the  buildings  that 
obstruct  its  defence.”  In  virtue  of  this  martial  law,  the  king 
was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  was  exiled  to  Sardinia. 

In  merited  retribution,  this  violence  and  grasping  ambition 
on  the  part  of  France,  turned  out  to  weaken  her  power.  She 
had  occupied  and  revolutionized  provinces  and  kingdoms ;  but 
had  not  given  them  that  freedom  and  independence  which 
enables  a  land  to  acquire  national  feeling,  and  to  defend  it¬ 
self.  The  very  revenues  of  each  country  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  rival  spoliations  of  general  and  pro-consul.  A  provin¬ 
cial  force  could  not  anywhere  be  raised  or  depended  upon.  The 
army,  the  diminished  army  of  France  alone,  was  thus  scat¬ 
tered  over  an  immense  frontier,  extending  from  the  north  of 
Holland  to  the  south  of  Italy,  with  Switzerland,  no  longer 
neutral,  in  the  midst,  whose  mountains  it  became  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  defend.  Bonaparte  was  absent  from  the  camp ;  and 
Moreau  was  in  disgrace,  as  moderate  and  monarchically  in¬ 
clined  ;  whilst  the  talents  and  vigor  of  Carnot  no  longer 
guided  the  operations  of  the  Parisian  war-office.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  directory  esteemed  themselves,  as  of  old,  invincible, 
and  meditated  nothing  less  than  a  march  upon  Vienna,  al¬ 
though  a  few  thousand  troops  were  all  that  they  could  collect 
upon  the  Rhine.  It  was  now,  by  their  order,  that  the  famous 
project  of  the  conscription  was  presented  to  the  legislature, 
and  passed  into  a  law ;  so  careful  were  these  predecessors  of 
Bonaparte  in  providing  the  ample  materials  of  military  des¬ 
potism.  The  convention  had  set  the  example  by  its  requisi¬ 
tions,  and  its  levee  en  masse  ;  but  these  were  temporary  ex¬ 
pedients  to  meet  a  pressing  danger.  The  conscription  now 
voted,  placed  all  Frenchmen,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  war.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  instantly  put  the  law  in  force,  to  recruit  the  armies. 
Jourdan,  Bernadotte,  Massena,  and  Scherer,  were  appointed 
to  commands :  the  latter,  whom  Bonaparte  had  superseded  as 
drunken  and  incapable  in  1796,  was  now  reappointed,  whilst 
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Moreau  was  placed  in  a  subordinate  station.  But  such  was  the 
will  of  Barras. 

The  new  coalition  sent  an  army  into  the  field  numbering 
300,000  men.  The  fresh  troops  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
made  one  fourth  of  this  complement,  and  were  commanded 
by  Suwarrow,  the  conqueror  of  Praga,  the  suburb  of  War¬ 
saw.  The  Russian  general  was  destined  to  act  in  Italy,  as  a 
theatre  where  the  courage  of  the  Austrians  might  be  damped 
by  the  memory  of  recent  disasters.  Hitherto  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland  had  obliged  the  tide  of  war  to  respect  and 
roll  on  either  side  of  her  rocky  barrier.  But  the  French  had 
now  usurped  the  country  ;  and  as,  by  a  pedantic  rule  in  the 
military  theory  of  the  day,  since  disproved,  the  power  that 
possessed  the  mountains  and  the  sources  of  rivers  could  easily 
master  the  plain  at  their  feet,  and  the  streams  traversing 
them,  the  prime  object  of  the  belligerants  was  to  dispute  with 
each  other  the  higher  Alps.  With  this  view,  Austria  col¬ 
lected  two  armies  in  the  eastern  frontier  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  amongst  the  Orisons,  who  had  called  for  their 
aid ;  whilst  the  archduke  Charles,  with  another  in  Bavaria, 
menaced  at  once  the  upper  Rhine  and  the  Swiss  frontier  on 
the  north.  To  oppose  these  armies,  Massena,  early  in  March, 
invaded  the  Grison  country,  and  drove  the  Austrians  from 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  which  he  occupied  from  the  lake  of 
Constance  to  St.  Gothard.  Jourdan,  at  the  same  time,  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  archduke  Charles,  and  posted  his  army 
betwixt  the  lake  of  Constance  and  the  Danube. 

Here  the  first  blow  was  struck.  The  archduke  was  more 
than  a  match  for  his  old  antagonist.  He  attacked  the  French, 
in  a  weak  point  of  their  line,  forced  it,  and  compelled  Jour¬ 
dan  to  retreat.  The  latter  sought  to  take  his  revenge  at 
Stochach.  His  chief  attempt  was  directed  against  the  arch¬ 
duke’s  right,  and  Soult  succeeded  at  first  in  driving  it  before 
him  ;  but,  reinforced,  it  stood  its  ground.  Prince  Charles, 
himself,  charged  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  after  a  stub¬ 
born  contest  the  French  gave  way,  and  suffered  a  defeat. 
The  army  of  Jourdan,  in  consequence,  retired  behind  the 
Rhine.  In  Italy,  at  the  same  time,  Scherer  experienced  like 
success.  If  the  directory  had  sought  out  a  commander  tc 
act  as  a  foil  to  Bonaparte  on  the  theatre  of  that  general’s  ex¬ 
ploits,  it  could  not  have  chosen  otherwise.  Scherer,  instead 
of  passing  the  Adige,  manoeuvred  with  vague  intention ;  was 
beaten  by  Kray ;  and  driven  back,  in  a  short  month’s  time,  to 
the  Oglio  and  the  Adda;  where,  conscious  of  his  incapacity, 
he  yielded  up  the  command  to  Moreau.  But  it  was  too  late 
for  this  able  general  to  retrieve  the  campaign.  Suwarrow 
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had  arrived  with  his  Russians.  He  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Adda,  defeated  the  French,  and,  surrounding  one  of  their  di¬ 
visions,  compelled  it  to  surrender.  Moreau,  however,  man¬ 
oeuvred,  and  took  post  in  the  Apennines,  to  await  the  coming 
of  Macdonald,  who  had  evacuated  Naples  and  Rome,  and 
was  advancing  to  the  aid  of  his  comrades  in  northern  Italy. 
Betwixt  these  two  generals  a  plan  was  formed  :  Moreau,  de¬ 
ceiving  Suwarrow,  was  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  descend 
into  the  plain  near  Piacenza ;  Macdonald,  from  the  south  of 
Genoa,  was  also  to  cross  the  mountains  in  the  same  direction, 
and  to  form  a  junction  with  Moreau,  when  the  combined 
army  hoped  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  surprise  their 
scattered  corps,  and  destroy  one  after  the  other.  The  junc¬ 
tion  never  took  place ;  whether  owing  to  Moreau’s  tardiness, 
or  to  Macdonald’s  rash  haste  and  impetuosity,  has  not  clearly 
been  decided.  The  latter,  issuing  alone  from  the  mountains, 
routed  the  first  Austrian  corps  with  which  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  But  Suwarrow,  who  had  divined  Moreau’s  intentions, 
had  retrograded  to  oppose  them  ;  and  Macdonald  found  him¬ 
self  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebbia,  in  presence  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  Austrians  and  Russians.  Retreat  would 
have  been  prudent;  but  Macdonald  stood  his  ground,  and 
gave  battle  to  Suwarrow.  It  was  renewed  for  three  succes¬ 
sive  days, — the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  June ;  and  even  the 
night  brought  no  cessation  to  the  carnage.  The  Polish  le¬ 
gion,  under  Dombrowski,  was  here  destroyed  almost  to  a  man. 
The  French  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  not  a  general 
officer  escaping  without  a  wound. 

Disasters  came  thick  on  every  side.  In  Germany  and 
Italy  the  French  had  been  routed.  Even  in  Switzerland 
Massena  had  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  and  had  re¬ 
treated  to  that  of  the  Lint  and  the  Limmat,  streams  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  lake  of  Zurich.  An  English  and  Russian 
army  had  made  good  a  descent  upon  Holland.  La  Vendee 
and  the  Chouans  showed  symptoms  of  another  insurrection. 
On  the  directory  fell  the  blame  of  these  evil  fortunes.  Ev'cry 
class  joined  in  execrating  it :  the  royalists  in  silent  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  military  attributed  to  the  lawyers,  as  they  called 
the  directors,  the  weakness  and  disorganization  of  the  armies. 
The  patriots  declared,  with  truth,  that  the  government  was 
as  imbecile  and  powerless  abroad,  as  it  was  violent  and  tyran¬ 
nical  at  home.  To  submit  to  dictatorial  rule,  and  yet  not 
find  in  it  energy  sufficient  to  repulse  the  foreign  enemy,  was 
disgraceful  and  insufferable.  If  the  directory  in  Fructidor 
had  triumphed  over  a  parliamentary  opposition,  it  was  by  the 
aid  of  the  army  which  it  had  sent  to  victory,  and  in  the  midst 
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of  their  triumph  and  successes,  which  naturally  strengthen 
governments ;  but  now,  when  every  day  brought  tidings  of 
defeat,  and  when  the  soldiery  were  as  indignant  as  the  people 
against  the  directory,  a  coup  d'etat,  or  stroke  of  violence,  be¬ 
came  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  effect.  The  period  ar¬ 
rived  for  new  elections.  They  were  universally  democratic  ; 
but  the  directory  dared  no  longer  to  cancel  them,  and  adjudge 
the  right  of  sitting  as  deputies  to  their  own  defeated  candi¬ 
dates.  A  powerful  majority  declared  against  them  in  the 
council  of  ancients  and  of  the  five  hundred,  no  longer  consti¬ 
tutional  and  royalist,  as  in  Fructidor,  but  constitutional  and 
democratic.  The  lot  for  quitting  the  directory  falling  on 
Reubel,  the  noted  Sieyes  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Succes¬ 
sive  attacks  now  took  place  against  the  old  members  and 
spirit  of  the  government;  Barras,  however,  being  excepted, — 
that  flexible  politician  having  made  his  peace  with  the  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  directory  was  deprived  of  its  dictatorial  power, 
— of  its  right  of  suppressing  journals;  and  public  opinion, 
thus  regaining  its  organ,  became  trebly  powerful.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  legislature  determined  to  force  the  three  direct¬ 
ors  hostile  to  it  to  give  in  their  resignations.  A  commission 
was  appointed,  a  report  demanded  of  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  menaces  of  proceeding  to  extremes  went  as  far  as  par¬ 
liamentary  vigor  would  admit.  The  old  directors,  supported 
by  Lareveillere,  remained  obstinate.  They  invoked  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  their  inviolability  thereby  decreed ;  but  the  an¬ 
swer  was  prompt  and  apt.  They  had  violated  the  constitution 
to  support  themselves  in  Fructidor.  On  similar  grounds  of 
expediency,  it  might  be  violated  to  their  prejudice:  they 
were  forced  to  resign.  Ducos,  Moulins,  and  Gohier  were  ap¬ 
pointed  in  their  place.  The  two  last  were  democrats  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  dictatorial  system,  but  became  ciphers;  since  Du¬ 
cos,  united  with  Sieyes  and  Barras,  formed  a  majority  in¬ 
spired  by  moderate  but  vague  views,  determined,  indeed,  to 
carry  on  as  yet  the  government  on  the  present  system,  but 
despairing  of  that  system,  which  experiment  had  so  fully 
proved  incapable  of  establishing  either  freedom  and  order  in 
peace,  or  success  in  war. 

A  new  administration  always  endeavors  to  signalize  itself 
by  vigor ;  and  the  present,  possessed  of  the  legislative  ma¬ 
jority,  were  not  checked  by  the  extravagance  of  the  measures 
which  they  proposed.  A  forced  loan,  an  extension  of  the 
conscription  law,  filled  at  once  the  armies  and  the  coffers  of 
the  state,  whilst  the  law  of  hostages,  rendering  all  the  nobles 
of  a  province  answerable  for  its  tranquillity,  compelled  them 
to  exert  themselves  to  put  down  insurrection,  Barras  re. 
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doubled  his  zeal  in  his  peculiar  department,  the  police ;  he 
appointed  his  creature,  Fouche,  to  preside  over  it.  To  the 
discernment  of  Barras,  France  owes  the  advancement  of 
Bonaparte,  Talleyrand,  and  Fouche:  the  three  names  tell 
sufficiently  his  discernment. 

The  young  Joubert,  in  whom  the  directory  hoped  to  raise 
a  rival  to  Bonaparte,  was  now  commissioned  to  take  the 
command  in  Italy  against  Suwarrow.  Like  the  general 
whom  he  sought  to  emulate,  his  marriage  was  simultaneous 
with  and  accessory  to  his  appointment.  “To  conquer  or 
perish,”  was  his  parting  promise  to  his  young  bride.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  with  reinforcements,  rallying  the  remains 
of  Moreau’s  and  Macdonald’s  force.  But  he  was  still  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  number  to  Suwarrow;  to  whom  Mantua,  and  all  the 
fortresses  of  southern  Italy,  had  already  surrendered.  Jou¬ 
bert,  however,  bent  more  on  acting  a  heroic  part  than  anxious 
to  defend  his  country,  gave  the  Russian  general  battle  at 
Novi.  It  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  August  with  obstinacy 
and  slaughter,  but  with  little  skill  on  either  side.  Suwarrow, 
with  superior  forces,  attacked  on  every  point.  Joubert  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  front  to  support  and  encourage  his  men,  when 
a  ball  struck  him  to  the  heart.  His  dying  word  bade  his 
soldiers  advance,  but  in  vain.  Moreau  again  resumed  the 
command,  and  only  succeeded  in  bringing  off  a  defeated  and 
shattered  army.  Thus  Italy  was  lost  in  the  campaign  of  a 
few  months. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Novi  that  Bonaparte 
left  Egypt  to  return  to  France.  In  the  spring  the  Turks  had 
menaced  him  with  two  armies, — one  from  Syria.  This,  with 
his  usual  promptitude,  he  marched  in  February  to  anticipate, 
crossing  the  Desert,  and  penetrating  without  opposition  into 
Syria.  Jaffa  he  took  by  storm.  A  part  of  the-  garrison  had 
retreated  into  large  habitations,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate 
defence.  The  general’s  aide-de-camp  promised  them  quarter, 
upon  which  they  laid  down  their  arms.  The  countenance 
of  Bonaparte  fell,  on  beholding  this  long  train  of  prisoners. 
“  What  should  I  do  with  them  !”  exclaimed  he  in  anger  to 
the  aide-de-camp.  He  had  not  provisions  for  his  own  troops. 
To  retain  prisoners  was  impossible.  To  set  them  free  was  to 
place  so  many  enemies  on  his  flank.  Yet  this  last  should 
have  been  nobly  resolved  on.  Bonaparte  hesitated.  But  on 
the  third  day  the  prisoners  were  marched  out,  to  the  number 
of  several  thousands,  to  the  beach,  and  shot  in  cold  blood, 
some  few  escaping  who  swam  out  to  sea.  The  soldiers  made 
signs  of  reconciliation  to  these  wretched  men,  induced  them 
to  approach  the  shore,  and  there  mercilessly  shot  and  slew 
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them.  This  last  act  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  blots 
on  the  character  of  French  soldiers.  The  general  might 
plead  necessity.  But  here  the  soldier,  of  his  free  will  and 
caprice,  emulated  all  the  atrocity  of  the  Parisian  Septem- 
brisers. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  French  were  checked  before 
the  walls  of  Acre.  They  formed  in  vain  the  siege.  The 
ferocious  Djezzar  commanded  within,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
aided  him  with  cannon,  and  at  need  with  sailors  to  work 
them.  The  Turkish  army  in  the  meantime  advanced,  sur¬ 
prised  and  surrounded  Kleber  at  Mount  Tabor;  but  that 
general  kept  them  at  bay,  till  Bonaparte  came  to  his  rescue, 
surrounded  the  Moslems  in  turn,  routed  and  slaughtered 
them.  Acre,  despite  this  victory,  was  impregnable;  after 
repeated  efforts,  and  the  loss  of  the  bravest  officers,  the 
French  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  passing  by  Jaffa,*  an¬ 
other  instance  occurred  of  Bonaparte’s  placing  himself  above 
the  common  principles  of  morality.  He  proposed  to  admin¬ 
ister  strong  doses  of  opium  to  those  incurably  afflicted  with 
the  plague.  A  system  of  mercy  daily  applied  to  animals  he 
thought  might  be  extended  to  human  life.  The  surgeons  re¬ 
coiled  at  a  theory  of  mercy  that  might  be  taken  for  murder. 
In  this  instance,  as  in  the  more  guilty  ones  of  Jaffa  and  the 
due  d’Enghien,  the  influence  of  the  revolution  is  seen.  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  not  naturally  either  a  monster,  or  even  a  cruel 
man.  But  he  had  started  to  manhood  at  a  time  when  the 
universal  mind  of  France  presented  a  tabula  rasa  of  all 
principle,  moral  and  religious.  The  great  doctrine  of  expe¬ 
diency  had  6een  preached  and  hallowed  by  the  revolution, 
the  energy  of  which  was  then,  and  is  still,  largely  admired, 
and  the  grand  successes  of  which,  as  well  as  its  many  salu¬ 
tary  consequences,  were  considered  to  hallow,  if  not  its  crimes, 
at  least  to  excuse  the  principle  which  generated  them. 

Returning  to  Egypt,  Bonaparte  had  to  contend  with  the 
insurrection  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  discontented  projects  of 
his  own  troops.  In  July  a  Turkish  army  landed  at  Aboukir : 
the  genera]  hastened  to  attack  it.  The  Moslems  showed 
their  wonted  valor,  repulsed  his  first  effort,  till,  assaulted 
again  whilst  busied  in  decapitating  the  slain,  they  were 
driven  back  in  disorder.  Murat  with  his  cavalry  penetrated 
amongst  them,  sabred  multitudes,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the 
bay  of  Aboukir.  The  sea  was  strewn  with  turbans.  Having 
thus  wiped  off  the  disgrace  of  Acre,  Bonaparte,  whose  object 


*  Bonaparte’s  touching  the  plague-sores  of  the  sick  at  this  place  should 
be  remembered,  not  only  as  an  act  of  heroism,  but  as  evincing  his  sol¬ 
dierlike  belief  in  predestination,  the  only  and  the  singular  principle  of  his 
creed. 
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was  not  to  vegetate  in  Egypt,  prepared  to  leave  his  army 
secretly,  and  repair  to  France.  From  gazettes  furnished 
him  by  the  English  admiral  he  learned  the  victories  of  Su- 
warrow  and  the  archduke  Charles,  the  disgrace  and  anarchy 
of  France.  The  field  was  opened  to  him  as  a  restorer.  Feel¬ 
ings  of  indignant  patriotism  inspired  him,  no  doubt ;  but 
those  of  selfish  ambition  mingled  with  them.  “The  pear 
was  now  ripe in  short,  usurpation  was  no  longer  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  He  ordered  two  frigates  to  be  prepared,  and  in  one 
of  them  he  embarked,  on  the  23d  of  August,  taking  a  fare¬ 
well  of  his  army  merely  through  the  medium  of  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  leaving  to  Kleber  the  command,  with  Menou  as  his  lieu¬ 
tenant.  With  him  he  brought  his  most  trusty  generals,  the 
necessary  instruments  of  his  fortune.  Having  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  the  British  cruisers,  he  landed  near  Frejus  on  the  9th 
of  October. 

But  ere  following  the  pursuit  of  fortune  in  his  bold  and 
successful  stroke  for  sovereignty,  we  must  recount  the  last 
military  events  of  the  republic,  those  which  took  place  in 
Holland  and  Switzerland.  An  English  and  Dutch  army, 
under  the  duke  of  York,  had  disembarked  at  the  Helder,  the 
narrow  point  on  which  the  peninsula  of  Holland  terminates. 
The  archduke  Charles,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  amply  shown  the 
hopeless  nature  of  these  expeditions,  commenced  from  a  single 
point,  with  no  retreat  or  support  secured,  but  such  as  ship¬ 
ping  can  afford.  However  victorious  in  many  encounters, 
the  duke  of  York  was  unable  to  force  the  position  defended 
ny  Brune,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  evacuate  the  country. 
The  British,  however,  gained  an  important  object,  the  capture 
of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel. 

In  Switzerland,  Massena  behind  the  Limmat,  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  and  the  Lint,  was  pressed  and  held  in  check  by  the 
archduke  Charles.  But  this  very  prince  hesitated  to  attack 
so  active  an  opponent  without  the  opportunity  of  advantage. 
The  council  at  Vienna,  impatient,  deemed  that  the  impetu¬ 
ous  Russians  would  act  with  more  vigor,  and  drive  Massena 
from  the  Alps,  as  they  had  expelled  Scherer,  Macdonald,  and 
Joubert  from  Italy.  Suwarrow  and  his  Russians  were  order¬ 
ed  accordingly  to  march  into  Switzerland ;  whilst  Korsakow, 
another  Russian  general,  with  an  army  of  his  nation,  took 
the  post  of  the  archduke  Charles  upon  the  Limmat.  Nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  change  of  troops  before  an  active 
enemy :  it  was  the  opportunity  that  the  great  Frederic  loved 
so  much  to  take  advantage  of;  and  Massena  now  followed 
his  example.  Mustering  nearly  40,000  men,  whilst  Korsa- 
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kow  as  yet  numbered  but  2&,000,  the  French  general  crossed 
the  Limmat,  and  anticipated  the  Russians’  design  of  assuming 
the  offensive.  With  this  view,  Korsakow  had  concentrated 
his  troops  iu  Zurich.  Massena  attacked  the  town  on  both 
sides,  and  a  desperate  engagement  took  place  in  the  suburbs 
and  streets,  murderous  for  the  inhabitants  as  for  the  combat¬ 
ants  :  the  famous  Lavater  was  one  of  the  victims.  A  great 
body  of  the  Russians  forced  their  way  through  the  French  ; 
but  more  than  one  half  of  the  army  of  Korsakow  was  either 
taken  or  slain.  Soult,  on  the  Lint,  was  only  less  decisively 
successful,  because  less  obstinately  opposed.  These  actions 
took  place  towards  the  close  of  September,  whilst  Suwarrow 
was  forcing  the  passage  of  Mount  St.  Gothard.  He  hoped 
to  come  on  the  flank  of  the  French,  whilst  they  were  press¬ 
ed  in  front ;  but  when  Suwarrow  arrived  in  the  valley,  his 
allies  were  repulsed,  and  he  himself  in  imminent  jeopardy. 
Accustomed  to  victory,  he  was  now  compelled  to  retreat, 
even  ere  he  could  fight, — and  such  a  retreat ! — for  which 
shepherds’  tracks  over  the  highest  ranges  of  Alps  offered  the 
only  passage.  Massena  had  scarcely  need  of  firing  a  gun. 
The  march  and  its  privations  diminished  the  army  of  Su¬ 
warrow  as  much  as  the  battle  of  Zurich  had  lessened  that  of 
Korsakow.  Often  the  Russian  soldiers  refused  to  advance 
through  these  stupendous  and  frigid  regions;  the  general 
would  then  cause  a  pit  to  be  dug,  fling  himself  into  it,  and 
desire  his  army  to  march  over  his  body,  and  desert  in  these 
solitudes  the  commander  that  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory. 
Nor  were  the  French  idle:  at  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  which  they 
broke, — at  Kloenthal,  and  in  many  a  perilous  defile,  Mas- 
sena’s  lieutenants  attacked  and  slaughtered  the  discomfited 
Russians,  who  lost  two  thirds  of  of  their  numbers  on  their 
route  from  St.  Gothard  to  the  Grisons.  The  reconqueror  of 
Italy,  Suwarrow,  was  indignant  with  the  Austrians,  who  had 
laid  a  trap,  he  asserted,  for  his  fair  fame.  He  considered 
himself  betrayed,  broke  his  sword  in  resentment,  and  resign¬ 
ed  all  command  in  disgust,  vowing  never  more  to  serve  with 
the  Imperialists. 

While  Massena  was  thus  rescuing  the  republic  from  peril, 
and  Bonaparte  crossing  the  sea  to  its  support,  as  he  asserted, 
the  new  directory  was  essaying  to  govern  the  state.  Parties 
had  changed,  and  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  mark  their  opinions  and  divisions.  The  old 
directory,  a  pure  regicide  clan,  had  been  ousted  from  their 
dictatorship  by  a  majority  of  the  legislature ;  but  this  very 
majority  consisted  of  two  parties,  the  moderates  and  the  dem¬ 
ocrats:  the  latter  attached  to  the  present  constitution,  the 
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former  adhering  to  it  for  the  moment,  but  convinced  that  it 
had  failed  as  an  experiment,  and  required  modification.  These 
opinions  within  the  legislature  were  exaggerated  by  their 
respective  partisans  without.  The  anarchists,  or  extreme 
democrats,  met  again  in  club  in  the  very  hall  of  the  old  con¬ 
vention,  and  menaced  a  renewal  of  the  Jacobins.  The  mod¬ 
erates  among  the  people  had  an  equal  dread  of  the  terrorists 
and  contempt  for  the  directory.  Baffled  themselves  in  their 
open  and  insurrectionary  attempt  to  put  down  both,  they  were 
ready  to  applaud  the  bold  personage  that  would  effect  this 
revolution. 

The  legislative  councils  were  somewhat  at  variance :  the 
moderates  were  the  stronger  in  the  ancients,  the  democrats 
in  the  five  hundred.  In  the  directory,  Sieyes  and  Ducos  were 
of  the  former  interest,  Gohier  and  Moulins  of  the  latter;  they 
paralyzed  each  other :  it  was  evident  that  five  was  a  number 
too  great  to  form  an  executive.  Barras,  however,  joined  for 
the  time  with  Sieyes  and  Ducos;  and  these,  aided  by  the 
majority  of  the  ancients,  shut  up  the  club  of  the  Manege  or 
new  Jacobins,  and  deferred  at  least  the  revival  of  anarchy. 

Amidst  the  last  agony  of  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Bonaparte  reached  the  shores  of  Provence.  The  inhab¬ 
itants,  dreading  invasion,  received  the  hero  as  their  deliverer : 
they  rushed  on  board  his  vessel  to  welcome  him ;  and  thus 
forced  him  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  quarantine.  His  hur¬ 
ried  journey  to  Paris  allowed  him  opportunity  to  behold  to 
what  a  wretched  state  the  dictatorial  regime  had  reduced 
France.  Not  to  speak  of  their  defeats,  the  loss  of  Italy,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  Campo  Formio,  the  provinces  were  in 
the  most  disorganized  state,  the  roads  were  infested  with  rob¬ 
bers;  by  the  law  of  hostages,  all  who  were  even  nobly  related 
were  obliged  to  hide  in  terror,  or  else  join  insurgent  bands. 
The  rieh  were  vexed  with  the  same  exactions  that  the  panic 
and  menaced  invasion  of  the  early  part  of  the  revolution  had 
excused.  Whatever  difference  there  might  be  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  capital,  those  of  the  provinces  were  unanimous 
in  hailing  any  government  that  might  supersede  the  directory. 

Every  statesman  of  experience  or  enlightened  views  had 
already  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  change :  many  had  looked 
towards  a  monarchy.  Barras  treated  with  the  Bourbons: 
Sieyes  had  said  repeatedly,  that  the  chief  thing  wanting  was 
a  head:  he  is  even  accused  of  having  meditated  to  give  the 
chief  rule  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  or  a  foreign  prince:  but 
all  the  band  of  mediocrity  illustrated  would  not  hear  of  any 
such  proposal.  They  were  sincerely  and  interestedly  demo¬ 
crats.  The  system  which  took  a  dull  lawyer  from  the  bar, 
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and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  suited  them  perfectly.  Gohier, 
one  of  these  men,  could  not  but  think  the  directorial  constitu¬ 
tion  an  admirable  species  of  government. 

On  his  arrival,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  the  Luxembourg.  The 
directory  praised,  and  chid,  and  showed  great  fear  of  him.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  modest  mansion  of  the  rue  Chantereine 
in  vain.  He  was  the  loadstone  which  drew  to  it  all  authority 
and  ambition.  Ministers,  generals,  deputies, — those  in  place 
to  preserve  it,  those  out  of  place  to  gain  it, — all  flocked  to 
general  Bonaparte.  All  parties  made  overtures  to  him, — 
the  very  democrats  who  sought  in  him  an  instrument.  The 
moderates  sought  the  same,  but  were  likely  to  be  more  grate¬ 
ful.  Not  to  have  picked  up  the  fragments  of  sovereign  power 
that  thus  crumbled  and  fell  before  him,  would  have  been  the 
act  not  of  disinterestedness  but  absurdity.  The  country  had 
shown  itself  incapable  of  establishing,  of  tolerating,  or  of  be¬ 
ing  ruled  by,  a  free  government.  To  bestow  upon  it  one  of 
unity  and  vigor  was,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  an  act  of 
necessity ;  it  might  have  been  one  of  patriotism.  Ambition 
mingled  with  both  in  the  mind  of  Bonaparte. 

He  took  several  days  to  fix  and  mature  his  purposes.  The 
democrats  and  moderates  struggled  to  possess  him.  His 
past  acts  in  the  revolution  inclined  him  to  the  former.  His 
brother  Lucien  was  chosen,  out  of  compliment  to  hirn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  five  hundred,  where  they  prevailed.  Through 
this  party,  then,  Bonaparte  proposed  to  become  dictator  in  the 
place  of  Sieyes ;  but  when  he  sounded  Gohier  and  Moulins 
as  to  this  his  really  not  arrogant  pretension,  those  pragmatic 
blockheads  objected  on  the  ground  of  the  law  which  forbade 
a  director  to  be  under  forty.  He  hinted  the  facility  of  getting 
a  dispensation  voted.  They  persisted,  not  seeing  the  inevita¬ 
ble  consequences  of  their  obstinacy.  Bonaparte  instantly 
joined  the  moderates  and  Sieyes,  and  planned  with  them  a 
change  not  only  in  the  members  but  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  moderates,  however,  and  Sieyes  himself,  entered 
into  this  not  with  the  view  of  abolishing  the  republic,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  despotism  under  Bonaparte,  but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  new-modelling  the  constitution.  To  effect  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  commence  with  a  coup  d’etat  or  revolution,  and 
to  follow  it  up  with  a  monstrous  dictatorship.  Both  these  had 
occurred,  and  followed  each  other  in  and  after  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor.  Why  might  not  the  same  extreme  measures  be  em¬ 
ployed  now  1  Barras  and  Reubel  had,  however,  then  but  the 
conditional  support  of  the  army.  Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  very  representative  and  hero  of  the  military  interest. 

The  chief  exertions  of  the  latter  were  employed  to  make 
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sure  of  the  military.  On  the  inferior  officers  he  might  reckon ; 
but  three  of  the  generals  were  too  republican,  or  too  high  in 
rank,  to  stoop  to  a  comrade.  These  were,  Bernadotte,  Auge- 
reau,  and  Moreau.  Augereau,  however,  was  a  hot-headed 
blunderer :  Moreau,  an  irresolute  man,  discontented  with  the 
directory,  allowed  himself  to  be  neutralized,  if  not  won ;  and 
even  Bernadotte,  the  most  stubborn,  however  stoutly  he  argued 
against  Bonaparte,  was  stilled,  or  awed,  or  duped,  by  his  ad 
dress. 

The  18th  Brumaire  (9th  of  November)  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  revolution.  Bonaparte  had  summoned  all  the  generals 
and  officers  in  Paris  to  an  early  breakfast.  It  was  a  kind  of 
levee ;  regiments  were  to  be  reviewed,  &c.  The  three  di¬ 
rectors,  Barras,  Moulins,  and  Gohier,  were  kept  ignorant  of 
the  plot, — an  important  point,  as  the  three  inhabiting  the  same 
palace,  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  formed  a  majority,  and  might 
act.  The  first  step,  however,  had  all  the  forms  of  legality. 
The  council  of  ancients  in  the  interest  of  Sieyes  met  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  passed  the  premeditated  decree  removing 
the  sittings  of  the  legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,  and  charging 
general  Bonaparte  with  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
capital,  in  order  to  protect  and  see  to  their  defence. 

This  decree  was  brought  to  Bonaparte  in  the  midst  of  his 
levee.  He  showed  it  to  the  officers  around,  and  addressed 
them.  He  seized  the  rough  Lefebvre,  presented  him  with  a 
sabre,  and  won  upon  him  by  a  few  magic  words.  A  decree 
of  the  legislative  assembly  was  sufficient  to  tie  down  Moreau 
to  obedience.  Bernadotte  alone  demurred,  and  departed,  but 
not  till  he  had  given  a  promise  not  to  raise  agitations,  harangue 
the  soldiers,  or  in  short  act,  unless  legally  summoned ;  and 
the  latter  was  impossible.  Thus  sure  of  the  military,  Bona¬ 
parte  rode  to  the  Tuilleries,  reviewed  his  troops,  and  watched 
the  least  disturbance.  Talleyrand  had  been  sent  to  induce 
Barras  to  resign,  whilst  the  latter  had  sent  his  secretary, 
Bottot,  to  the  Tuilleries  to  collect  tidings.  Bottot  was  brought 
to  Bonaparte,  who  expecting  a  remonstrance  from  the  directo¬ 
rial  emissary,  apostrophized  him  thus,  as  if  he  were  address¬ 
ing  the  directory  itself : — 

“  What  have  ye  done  with  the  Prance  which  I  left  so 
brilliant  1  I  left  you  peace,  and  I  find  war, — victories,  and  I 
find  reverses;  I  left  you  the  millions  of  Italy,  and  I  find  but 
spoliation  and  misery.  Where  are  the  hundred  thousand  sol 
diers,  my  companions  in  glory  1 — They  are  dead  !” 

Thi9  was  spoken  to  excite  the  officers  around,  in  fear  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  march  upon  the  Luxembourg,  which 
he  was  preparing  to  do:  but  the  obsequiousness  of  Barras 
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rendered  this  unnecessary.  Talleyrand,  Bonaparte’s  envoy  to 
him,  promised  the  veteran  director  oblivion  for  the  past,  wealth 
and  impunity  for  the  future.  Barras  signed  his  resignation, 
and  left  the  capital  for  his  country-house,  escorted  by  dragoons. 
As  to  the  imbecile  Moulins  and  Gohier,  Bonaparte  ordered 
them  to  be  guarded  in  the  Luxembourg,  and,  as  if  to  impli¬ 
cate  or  make  a  lukewarm  friend,  he  charged  Moreau  with 
this  office. 

As  Sieyes  and  Ducos  had  also  resigned,  the  directory  was 
now  virtually  dissolved.  It  remained  to  replace  it  as  legally 
as  might  be  done  with  a  new  executive.  On  the  morrow,  the 
19th  Brumaire,  the  members  of  the  two  councils  met  at  St. 
Cloud.  Bonaparte  had  occupied  the  road  and  the  environs 
of  the  chateau  with  troops :  but  his  project  was  still  far  from 
accomplished.  The  democrat  majority  of  the  five  hundred 
were  indignant,  and  prepared  for  extremities.  The  moderate 
majority  of  the  ancients  wavered,  and  began  to  be  afraid  of 
their  own  act,  and  the  intentions  of  Bonaparte.  When  they 
met,  there  was  the  greatest  agitation.  The  first  act  of  the  five 
hundred  was  to  force  its  members  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  con¬ 
stitution, — a  mock  oath  for  the  fellow-plotters  of  Bonaparte. 
The  general,  informed  of  this  dangerous  spirit  of  opposition, 
resolved  to  face  and  put  it  down  if  possible  by  his  presence. 
Surrounded  by  his  staff,  he  entered  first  the  council  of  ancients, 
and  addressed  their  president;  but  in  manner  and  with  lan¬ 
guage  so  confused,  as  to  make  his  partisans  despair  of  their 
hero.  “  Representatives,”  said  he,  “  you  are  on  a  volcano.  I 
was  tranquil  yesterday,  when  your  decree  was  brought  me, 
and  I  have  flown  with  my  comrades  to  your  aid.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  I  am  now  recompensed  with  calumnies.  I  am  called  a 
Cromwell  and  a  Csesar.  If  such  were  my  character  or  my 
intention,  I  had  no  need  of  coming  here.”  He  then  mentioned 
the  resignation  of  the  directors,  the  distress  of  the  country, 
the  agitated  state  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  on  which  he 
said  there  was  no  dependence.  He  besought  the  ancients  to 
save  the  revolution,  liberty,  and  equality.  “And  the  consti¬ 
tution  !”  exclaimed  a  member. 

“  The  constitution  !”  repeated  Bonaparte,  pausing,  and  col¬ 
lecting  vigor :  “  I  tell  you,  you  have  no  constitution.  You 
violated  it  in  Pructidor,  in  Floreal,  and  Prairial,  when  you 
seized  and  condemned  by  force  half  the  national  representa¬ 
tives,— when  you  annulled  the  popular  elections, — when  you 
forced  three  directors  to  resign.  The  constitution,  forsooth ! 
— a  name  at  once  invoked  and  violated  by  every  faction. 

•  What  force  can  it  possess,  when  it  has  ceased  to  command 
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even  respect!  The  government,  if  you  would  have  such  a 
thing,  must  be  refixed  on  a  new  base.” 

Having  thus  proved  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  he  proceeded  to  promise  its  success,  and  reassure  the 
timidity  of  the  ancients.  He  pointed  to  the  glittering  bayo¬ 
nets  of  his  soldiers,  and  added,  that  “he  was  accompanied  by 
the  God  of  fortune  and  of  war.” 

The  ancients  applauded  this  speech  ;  and,  satisfied  with  the 
effect  produced,  Bonaparte  hurried  to  the  other  wing  of  the 
chateau,  where,  in  the  Orangery,  the  five  hundred  were  kin¬ 
dling  in  zeal.  Here  he  thought  fit  to  leave  his  staff  behind, 
and  advanced  into  the  hall ;  the  grenadiers  who  followed  him 
remaining  at  the  door.  Had  this  assembly  calmly  heard  him, 
and  then  voted  him  traitor  or  outlaw,  his  career  might  have 
closed;  for  Jourdan  and  Augereau  were  both  without,  and 
might  have  withheld  the  soldiers.  But  the  choleric  deputies 
sprang  from  their  seats  at  the  sight  of  Bonaparte,  surrounded 
and  apostrophized  him ;  collared,  hustled  him,  tore  his  coat, 
and  brandished  knives  even.  The  grenadiers  ran  to  his  rescue, 
seized,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  throng.  “  Let  us  outlaw  him ! 
A  vote  of  outlawry!”  was  the  instant  cry  of  the  assembly: 
“  let  him  be  treated  as  Robespierre  was !  ”  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  fortunately  happened  to  be  president,  refused,  however, 
to  put  this  decree  to  the  vote.  He  resisted,  gained  time,  and 
at  length,  divesting  himself  of  his  toga,  was  borne  out  by 
grenadiers  whom  Napoleon  had  sent  to  his  rescue.  Lucien 
here  showed  far  more  presence  of  mind  than  his  brother.  He 
sprung  on  horseback,  harangued  the  troops,  told  them  that  the 
majority  of  the  five  hundred  were  held  in  terror  by  a  few 
democrats,  armed  with  poniards,  who  menaced  them,  and  who 
attempted  to  assassinate  their  general.  This  declaration  of 
the  president  was  imposing;  and  the  troops  answered  with 
acclamations  to  Bonaparte’s  demand  of  “  Might  he  count  on 
them!”  A  company  of  grenadiers  was  instantly  ordered  to 
clear  the  Orangery.  They  advanced  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  bayonets  fixed,  the  deputies  escaping  by  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  through  the  woods;  leaving,  not  unsuitably,  their 
Roman  togas  in  fragments  upon  every  bush. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  council  of  ancients  and 
about  fifty  members  of  the  scattered  five  hundred  passed  a 
decree  abolishing  the  directory,  establishing  in  its  place  three 
consuls,  as  a  provisional  government,  which,  in  concert  with 
two  committees  chosen  from  each  council,  and  destined  to 
replace  it,  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  new  constitution. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

1799—1804. 

THE  CONSULATE. 

The  revolution  now  closed  its  agitated  career  almost  in  the 
point  from  whence  it  had  set  out, — in  despotism.  To  judge, 
let  us  retrace  its  course.  Under  Louis  XVI.,  the  monarchy- 
had  reached  the  last  stage  of  imbecility.  The  unprivileged 
classes,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  had  long  arrived  at  the 
maximum  of  population  and  wealth  that  the  oppressive 
regime  permitted.  About  one-third  of  the  lands  of  the  king¬ 
dom  possessed  by  them,  were  burdened  with  the  whole  weight 
of  the  taxes.  Commercial  industry  was  confined,  as  in  Tur¬ 
key,  to  mere  frugality.  The  laborers,  like  the  Irish  of  our 
day,  barely  fed  in  times  of  plenty  and  of  employment,  were 
reduced  to  starve  in  others,  and  crowded  into  towns  to  beg, 
where,  losing  the  simplicity  of  rustic  habits,  they  became  the 
demoralized  race  that  the  revolution  found  them.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  higher  ranks  was  not  better.  The  more  frivo¬ 
lous  portion  enjoyed  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  court ; 
but  the  proud,  the  talented,  the  intellectual  noble  spurned 
the  system  that  shut  him  out  from  all  honorable  employment 
or  ambition.  To  be  fed  and  pampered  in  idleness  was  the 
noble’s  lot.  Perchance  he  might  be  a  warrior,  but  to  be  a 
statesman  or  philanthropist  was  denied.  The  nobility,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  turned  to  dissipation,  as  well  as  to  the  cultivation 
of  mind  in  the  only  path  allowed,  that  of  wit  and  letters :  the 
latter  was  their  business,  the  former  their  amusement.  We 
have  seen  the  spirit  that  came  of  it, — a  blighting,  a  sarcastic, 
demoralizing  view  of  life,  of  humanity,  and  all  its  finer  at¬ 
tributes.  Religion,  chastity,  public  virtue,  fell  before  its 
breath.  Men  of  letters  sprung  from  the  middle  ranks  were 
adopted  into  this  high  society;  and  they  became  expounders 
and  apostles  of  this  epicurean  school  of  modern  and  polite 
times.  Their  writings  communicated  it  to  the  middle  class ; 
from  them  its  worst  particles  dropped  lower  down,  and  dif¬ 
fused  the  infection  even  among  the  rabble.  The  principal 
truth  to  remark  is,  that  this  began  with  the  noblesse.  Afflu¬ 
ence,  idleness,  and  intellect,  always  beget  epicureanism. 

This  opinion  and  view  of  things  obtained  universal  hold  of 
society.  And  even  those  upright  and  enlightened  minds  that 
protested  against  its  extreme  conclusions,  were  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  absurdities  and  defects  which  their  brethren  pointed 
out  as  but  samples  of  a  corrupt  whole.  Thus  the  legists,  who 
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held  firm  to  the  truths  of  religion,  and  the  principles  of  mon¬ 
archy,  led  the  way  in  resisting  both  royalty  and  priesthood  in 
what  they  considered  usurpation,  bigotry,  and  injustice.  Be¬ 
fore  this  array  of  public  opinion,  Louis  XVI.,  pressed  at  the 
same  time  by  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  his  government, 
prepared  to  bow.  He  appealed  first  to  the  noblesse ;  but,  un¬ 
accustomed  to  public  affairs,  without  a  political  education,  they 
would  not  yield  their  privileges,  and  could  neither  afford  aid 
nor  counsel.  The  king  was  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the 
commons.  To  his  call,  re-echoed  through  a  press  for  the  first 
time  left  free,  the  nation  started  up,  zealous,  delighted,  well- 
intentioned  ;  but,  as  was  inevitable  to  a  mass  starting  from 
oppression,  ignorance,  and  nonentity,  it  was  also  suspicious, 
inflammable,  and  blind.  Then  the  conservative  principles  of 
monarchy  were  all  shaken ;  loyalty  and  religion  had  ceased 
to  influence ;  whilst  the  conservative  principle  of  free  gov¬ 
ernments,  respect  for  a  representative  body,  had  not  yet  taken 
root. 

Louis  and  his  ministers,  with  the  best  intentions,  made  now 
the  grossest  blunders.-  Neither  monarch  nor  assembly  saw 
three  days  before  them.  The  most  essential  regulations  were 
left  to  be  decided  by  chance  or  force.  The  ignorance  and  in¬ 
capacity  “  that  despotism  had  begotten,”  precipitated  the  fall 
of  even  legitimate  monarchy,  which  now  sunk  below  the 
point  where  it  could  breathe  or  exist.  A  death-quarrel  be¬ 
twixt  the  revolution  on  one  side,  the  king  and  privileged  classes 
on  the  other,  became  inevitable.  It  was  carried  on  secretly 
by  the  latter ;  and  the  mob,  to  oppose  them,  were  called  into 
insurrection.  Their  atrocities  and  crimes  produced  disgust, 
and  the  first  class  of  revolutionists,  the  lettered  and  liberal, 
recoiled  towards  monarchy.  They  wanted  energy  and  union ; 
they  were  disdained  by  the  courtiers,  to  whom  they  sought  to 
rally.  The  popular  leaders  triumphed,  and  the  liberal  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  their  allies  were  obliged  to  follow  the  courtiers 
and  absolutists  into  exile. 

At  this  period,  one  gross  fault  rendered  all  sensible  projects 
idle.  This  was  the  idea  that  Louis  XVI.  could  reign  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  attributes  of  royalty.  The  leaders  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  wanting  the  good  sense  and  justice  to  leave  him  these, 
it  was  a  fatal  relic  of  respect  for  him,  that  still  kept  him  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  Had  he  been  dethroned  a  year 
sooner,  a  republic  might  have  been  possible ;  and  a  republic 
is  better  than  anarchy.  The  delay,  the  passions  and  factions 
excited  by  the  monarch’s  name,  and  by  his  constitutional  re¬ 
sistance,  produced  a  state  of  excitement  too  great  for  freedom 
to  live  in.  His  presence  kept  the  sore  of  revolution  open, 
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which  else  might  have  been  healed.  And  when  at  last  de¬ 
throned,  parties  had  become  too  exasperated  in  the  combat, 
to  think  of  aught  else  than  security  and  vengeance.  Free¬ 
dom  was  lost  sight  of.  In  the  quarrel  which  ensued,  the  na¬ 
tional  representation  was  violated  ;  and  from  that  hour  the 
whole  aim  of  the  revolution  was  lost.  The  representative 
system  is  like  chastity ;  once  injured,  it  can  never  hope  to  be 
respected.  Insurrection  follows  insurrection,  coup  d'etat  suc¬ 
ceeds  coup  d'etat.  The  reign  of  force  commences  when  the 
reign  of  law  is  overthrown.  Aught  like  a  constitution  be¬ 
comes  impracticable,  because  its  only  possible  sanction  has 
been  destroyed.  And  the  nation,  in  search  of  order  or  estab¬ 
lished  government,  can  recur  to  the  principles  of  monarchy 
alone.  There  are  but  the  two  sources,  the  two  principles. 
Neglect  the  one  if  you  will ;  but  in  that  case  cling  to  the 
other.  If  both  be  spurned  by  a  people,  terror  and  despotism 
alone  can  govern  that  people.  The  French  found  this  emi¬ 
nently  true ;  for,  from  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  in  which  the 
Girondists  were  expelled,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  national 
representatives  infringed,  there  was  only  a  continued  alterna¬ 
tion  of  dictatorships  and  anarchy,  until  Bonaparte  closed  it 
by  the  final  establishment  of  his  own  power. 

The  French  historians  most  attached  to  the  revolution — 
Thiers  is  of  the  number — display  unbounded  admiration  for 
the  directory.  They  call  its  system  republican,  and  affect  to 
deplore  in  its  fall  the  decline  of  freedom.  The  directory  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  the  most  contemptible  and  arbitrary  of  all  the 
successive  governments  of  the  revolution.  It  began  in  the 
usurpation  of  a  faction,  which  it  was  obliged  to  support  by 
acts  of  violence,  for  which  it  could  not  offer  in  excuse  either 
the  passions  that  actuated,  or  the  public  danger  that  menaced, 
the  convention.  It  was  the  directory  that  first  called  in  the 
army,  and  made  the  troops  the  janissaries  of  power.  .  It  first 
attributed  to  the  executive  full  power  over  the  press,  and  even 
over  personal  liberty.  It  passed  the  conscription  into  a  de¬ 
cree.  It  had  its  forced  laws,  its  terrorist  laws.  It  was  fac¬ 
tion  in  all  save  energy  and  honesty.  From  its  commencement 
to  its  close,  Barras,  that  living  sink  of  all  vice  and  all  crime, 
was  its  presiding  spirit  and  fit  representative.  He  organized 
the  police,  and  found  a  chief  in  Fouche.  It  merely  remained 
for  Bonaparte  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  these  dissolute  or 
imbecile  directors,  and  moderate,  not  increase,  the  rigor  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  governed.  The  French  may  flatter 
themselves,  by  pretending  that  they  possessed  freedom  under 
the  directory,  and  by  charging  Bonaparte  with  having  made 
them  slaves.  But  history  contradicts  them ;  the  slaves  were 
made  to  his  hand. 
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Freedom,  in  fact,  was  not  only  extinct,  and  its  revival  hope¬ 
less,  from  the  reasons  above  stated ;  the  generation  capable 
of  sustaining  it  was  worn  out.  There  were  not  men,  scarcely 
one  man,  of  honesty  and  talents,  whereof  to  make  a  minister, 
much  less  a  supreme  governor.  “  Cela  s'appelle  des  hommes 
d'etat ,”  said  Bonaparte,  alluding  to  Gohier.  It  was  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  the  revolution,  that  at  its  commencement,  when 
talents  and  integrity  abounded,  experience,  so  necessary  to 
give  them  effect,  was  wanting:  and  at  its  close,  when  the 
fruit  of  experience  was  plentifully  gathered  from  an  unparal¬ 
leled  series  of  political  phenomena,  neither  talent  nor  integ¬ 
rity  remained  to  profit  by  it.  Here  that  higher  class  which 
had  been  proscribed  were  wanted.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  subsist  respecting  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
property,  there  can  be  none  as  regards  the  aristocracy  of  tal¬ 
ent  and  intellectual  acquirement.  1'hese  at  least  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  command,  in  any  station,  that  respect  which  forms  the 
bulwark  of  all  political  authority.  A  system  of  sanscullotism 
and  terrorism  had  in  France  levelled  all.  It  had  swept  away 
the  better-born,  sent  all  the  talents  of  the  bar  to  the  scaffold, 
and  driven  the  rising  generation  to  the  camp  and  the  battle¬ 
field  ;  and  there  now  really  did  not  remain  in  civil  society 
respectability  sufficient  to  form  a  legislature  or  a  government. 
The  revolution,  like  Saturn,  had  devoured  its  children.  Its 
Jupiter  alone  escaped  in  Bonaparte. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  crimes  and  faults  of  this 
great  man,  we  cannot  consider  usurpation  as  one.  It  was 
necessary — it  was  inevitable.  When  in  ten  years  a  nation, 
having  conquered  its  foes,  cannot  organize  liberty, — when  it 
has  let  pass  every  opportunity  for  this,  and  thrown  away  all 
its  means,  despotism  must  close,  at  least,  over  that  generation. 
The  overwhelming  tide  of  tyrannic  power  must  pass  over  the 
vain  labor,  the  passions,  the  factions  of  the  time,  levelling 
them  all,  and  reducing  them  to  merited  oblivion ;  whilst  to  a 
forlorn  race  is  reserved  the  opportunity  for  reattempting  that 
great  task,  which  the  energy  of  evil  passions  may  be  requisite 
to  commence,  but  which  virtue  and  moderation,  and  a  respect 
for  laws  human  and  divine,  can  alone  worthily  or  lastingly 
complete. 

Bonaparte,  with  his  two  partisans  of  the  late  directory, 
Sieyes  and  Ducos,  were  the  provisional  consuls  charged  with 
preparing  the  new  constitution.  Their  first  step  was  to  instal 
themselves  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Here,  at  their 
first  council,  Sieyes  disclosed  the  famed  plan  of  government, 
which  had  been  so  long  concocting  in  silence,  and  which  he 
now  fully  hoped  to  see  realized.  He  systematically  acknow- 
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ledged  two  principles  of  authority,  the  popular  and  the  sove¬ 
reign.  The  former  he  constituted  by  causing  the  nation  to 
divide  itself  into  two  classes, — the  communal,  or  lower ;  the 
departmental,  or  higher :  the  people  choosing  their  own  no¬ 
tables,  as  it  were,  and  re-electing  them  every  two  years.  Out 
of  this  departmental  list,  a  few  more  select  lists,  emanating 
from  it,  came  the  council  of  state,  the  legislative  body,  and 
the  tribunate.  The  sovereign  source  of  authority,  with  Sieyes, 
was  his  grand  elector,  whose  office  was  solely  to  select  a  set 
of  ministers,  and  a  council  of  state,  with  whom  he  was  never 
to  interfere.  The  council  of  state  was  thus  the  government. 
The  tribunate,  being  the  first  notables  of  the  people,  was  to 
take  care  of  their  rights,  discuss  measures  and  laws.  But 
neither  council  nor  tribunate  could  give  validity  to  a  measure 
or  a  law.  These  were  to  be  presented  to  the  legislative  body, 
which  was  to  pass  or  reject  them  without  discussion,  and  more 
as  a  judicial  court  than  as  an  assembly.  To  prevent  the  tri¬ 
bunate  from  participating  too  fully  in  the  effervescence  and 
polemics  of  the  people,  its  members  were  appointed  for  life. 
This  last  provision  rendered  the  plan  of  Sieyes  a  mockery  of 
popular  government ;  whilst  his  grand  elector,  menaced  with 
absorption  if  he  misbehaved,  was  too  much  a  parody  of  the 
monarchical  form. 

Sieyes  destined  the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  a  large  reve¬ 
nue,  to  his  grand  elector,  and  thought  thus  to  tempt  Bonaparte. 
“  What  man  of  spirit,”  replied  the  latter,  “  would  consent  to 
fatten  like  a  pig,  without  respectability  or  power,  in  such  a 
position"!”  Bonaparte  returned  the  compliment.  He  gave 
Sieyes  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  splendid  mansion  and  domain 
at  Versailles,  and  sent  him  to  fatten  there  like  his  own  grand 
elector,  arranging  the  constitution  more  to  his  mind.  He  be¬ 
gan  not  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  but  the  apex.  He  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  first  place  of  power  a  first  consul,  possessed  of 
the  full  executive  power,  with  two  others,  merely  allowed  to 
deliberate  and  advise.  The  first  consul  appointed  a  senate, 
the  senate  a  tribunate,  the  members  of  both  for  life,  and  all 
with  handsome  pensions.  A  more  open  and  audacious  scheme 
of  despotism  could  not  have  been  framed  by  the  sultan.  Yet 
Bonaparte  sent  it  for  acceptation  to  the  primary  assemblies  of 
France — the  several  votes  of  which,  during  the  revolution, 
certainly  do  not  furnish  very  strong  arguments  in  favor  of 
universal  suffrage.  The  democratic  constitution  of  1793,  the 
more  recent  constitution  of  the  directory,  had  been  similarly 
submitted,  and  had  each  received  the  adhesion  of  upwards  of 
millions  of  votes.  Now  Bonaparte’s  dictatorship  acquired 
nearly  four  millions  of  votes;  so  extensive  was  his  popu- 
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larity,  so  profound  the  disgust  of  a  republic.  The  consular 
constitution  was  promulgated  in  the  last  days  of  1799,  and 
Bonaparte  soon  after  left  the  too  modest  Luxembourg  for  the 
Tuilleries. 

Whilst  yet  only  provisional  consul,  Bonaparte  had  not  been 
idle.  The  law  of  hostages  and  that  of  the  forced  loan  had 
been  repealed.  A  hasty  list  of  proscriptions  drawn  up  against 
the  most  turbulent  Jacobins  was  no  sooner  published  than 
withdrawn.  In  the  choice  of  ministers,  talents  were  advanced, 
and  tolerance  shown  to  all  opinions.  Talleyrand,  one  of  the 
liberal  and  old  noblesse,  was  again  reinstated  as  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  Fouche  kept  the  police.  “  Fouche  was  a  ter¬ 
rorist,”  objected  Sieyes.  “  We  commence  a  new  epoch,”  re¬ 
plied  Bonaparte ;  “  let  us  forget  the  crimes  of  the  past,  and 
remember  merely  the  benefits.”  The  choice  of  the  two  assist¬ 
ant  consuls,  Cambaceres  and  Le  Brun,  was  approved  of  as 
moderate  and  wise. 

Upon  his  first  assuming  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
state,  Bonaparte  sunk  his  military  propensities  and  character. 
He  entered  with  novel  delight  upon  the  task  of  legislating 
and  administering;  in  which  those  who  knew  him  esteem  his 
talents  to  have  been  full  as  eminent  as  in  the  field  of  battle  or 
the  campaign.  His  vanity,  too,  of  which  he  had  no  inordinate 
measure,  just  as  much  as  may  be  allowed  to  mingle  with 
greatness,  was  pleased  with  the  pomp  of  his  station,  and  which 
he  began  to  arrange  early  after  the  old  regal  standard.  He 
liked  to  act  king;  and  he  took  no  small  pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  his  accession  to  the  generals  and  envoys  of  the  republic, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  states. 

His  letter  to  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  light.  It  was  an  announcement  of  his  sovereignty ; 
being  perfectly  aware  that  at  that  epoch  England  would  not 
seek  peace  on  the  terms  that  the  first  consul  could  grant. 
Lord  Grenville’s  reply,  though  of  befitting  spirit,  was  too  ver¬ 
bose  for  pride,  too  vague  for  argument.  It  was  really  un¬ 
fortunate  for  Austria  that  she  did  not  follow  the  advice  of 
the  archduke  Charles,  in  making  peace  now  in  the  hour 
of  success.  Her  yielding  would  have  obliged  England  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  a  treaty  then  would  have  been 
more  favorable  to  the  allies  than  that  of  Amiens  proved. 
Engaged  in  the  paths  of  peace,  Bonaparte  might  not  have 
found  his  new  despotism  so  tranquilly  submitted  to;  and  even 
he  might  have  passed,  like  Barras,  had  not  the  victory  of 
Marengo  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  Austria,  however, 
did  not  condescend  to  these  considerations.  Her  imperial 
pride,  sustained  by  British  money,  had  resolved  upon  another 
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campaign,  in  which  the  fierce  soldiers  of  Suwarrow  were  to 
be  ill  replaced  by  German  contingents  from  Bavaria  and  other 
petty  princes.  The  archduke  Charles  protested,  he  saw  no 
wisdom  in  this  zeal;  and  he  was  removed  in  consequence 
from  command. 

Previous  to  taking  the  field,  Bonaparte  determined  to  root 
out  even  the  semblance  of  civil  war.  He  summoned  the  Yen- 
dean  and  Chouan  chiefs  to  Paris  with  fair  promise  of  accom¬ 
modation.  They  had  hopes,  such  as  many  entertained,  of  his 
acting  Monk,  and  restoring  the  Bourbons, — an  idea  far  from 
his  intentions.  Most  of  them  submitted.  The  fiercest,  Georges 
Cadoudal,  Bonaparte  sought  to  awe  or  win  in  a  personal  in¬ 
terview.  But  the  Breton,  true  to  the  stubbornness  of  his  pro¬ 
vincial  character,  only  conceived  a  more  deadly  enmity  towards 
the  new  dictator. 

“  A  new  dynasty,”  says  the  French  orators  of  the  day, 
“  must  be  baptized  in  blood.”  Bonaparte  felt  so.  He  had  need 
of  a  crowning  victory,  not  only  for  his  country’s  but  his  own 
sake,  and  he  was  determined  that  it  should  be  full  and  glori 
ous,  opened  by  a  gigantic  march  which  was  calculated  as 
much  to  strike  imaginations  at  home  as  to  distress  the  Aus¬ 
trian.  The  first  consul  had  dispatched  Moreau  to  the  Rhine. 
For  his  own  purposes,  an  army,  called  that  of  reserve,  was 
collected  at  Dijon,  and  organized  by  Berthier.  His  object 
was  to  recover  Italy,  which  the  Austrians  now  occupied  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with  the  exception  of  Genoa,  where 
Massena  still  held  out,  though  pressed  hard  by  famine,  by  the 
Austrians  on  land,  and  by  an  English  fleet.  Melas,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  imperial  armies,  had  his  quarters  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  ;  his  troops  and  views  all  directed  towards  the  Savoy 
Alps  in  pursuit  of  Suchet,  who  was  retreating  over  those 
mountains.  Of  meeting  with  the  French  general  in  any 
other  direction  he  did  not  dream,  and  the  name  properly  given 
to  the  army  assembled  at  Dijon,  that  of  reserve,  indicated  no 
bolder  intention  than  that  of  defending  the  course  of  the  Rhine. 

The  real  views  of  Bonaparte  were  indeed  too  bold  to  have 
entered  into  the  Austrian  general’s  conception.  They  were 
to  traverse  Switzerland  with  his  army,  by  Geneva,  its  lake, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  to  Martigny ;  from  thence  to 
cross  mount  St.  Bernard,  and  descend  into  the  plains  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  in  the  rear  of  Melas.  The  communications  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  would  thus  be  cut  off,  all  his  plans  deranged,  his  troops 
obliged  to  countermarch  and  take  new  positions ;  whilst  a  de¬ 
feat  would  be  total  ruin.  To  keep  up  the  dread  of  his  name 
by  surprise  was  another  object  with  Bonaparte,  who  knew  the 
value  of  being  original  in  war. 
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On  the  6th  of  May  the  first  consul  left  Paris.  The  army 
of  Dijon,  reinforced  from  the  Rhine,  and  amounting  to  about 
40,000  men,  marched  into  Switzerland.  Mount  St.  Bernard 
was  crossed  on  the  20th,  its  passage  by  the  gallant  hosts 
forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque  feats  in  the  annals  of 
modern  warfare.  Mules  and  foot  passengers  alone  traverse 
this  Alpine  road.  The  French  placed  their  cannon  in  the 
hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  the  men  dragging  them  up  the  steep 
ascent  In  May  the  winter  is  still  unmitigated  in  these  re¬ 
gions.  The  rigor  of  a  northern  clime,  snow,  and  ice,  and  the 
torment  of  the  whirlwind,  increased  the  dangers  of  the  way. 
A  large  sum  had  been  transmitted  to  the  monks  of  the  con¬ 
vent  on  the  summit  to  provide  refreshments  for  the  troops  as 
they  passed.  But  the  consciousness  of  achieving  the  feat  of 
Hannibal’s  army  bore  up  both  general  and  soldier;  the  divi 
sion  which  crossed  the  Simplon  had  perhaps  more  difficulties 
to  encounter,  passing  deep  fissures  one  by  one,  or  clinging  to 
a  single  cord.  In  issuing  from  mount  St.  Bernard,  down  into 
the  valley  of  Aosta,  the  way  is  stopped  by  the  little  fort  of 
Bard,  under  which  the  road  runs.  The  troops  might  avoid  it 
by  clambering  round  the  hills;  for  the  artillery  this  was  im¬ 
possible.  It  was  summoned,  cannonaded, — in  vain.  The 
little  street,  however,  being  strewn  with  straw  and  branches 
of  trees,  the  cannon  were  dragged  past  in  the  course  of  a 
dark  night.  Had  the  fort  opened  its  fire  on  this  night,  and 
delayed  the  army  longer,  all  the  advantages  of  the  bold  march 
and  meditated  surprise  would  have  been  lost.  Bonaparte  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  the  Dora  and  the  Po,  entered  Milan  and 
Pavia,  and  seized  all  the  letters  and  communications  passing 
betwixt  Melas  and  Vienna. 

The  Austrian  general  had  already  retrograded  ;  he  could 
not  credit  the  report  of  Bonaparte’s  being  in  Italy.  He  sent 
a  trusty  messenger  to  learn ;  and  the  messenger  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  louis  betrayed  to  the  French  a  complete  account  of  the 
force  and  positions  of  their  enemy.  What  above  all  astonish¬ 
ed  Melas  was  to  hear  the  French  cannon :  how  had  they 
passed  the  Alps  1  Bonaparte’s  arrival  at  Milan,  itself  a  tri¬ 
umph,  and  felt  as  such  by  his  army,  took  place  on  the  2d  of 
June.  Moncey  was  to  join  him  with  reinforcements  from 
the  army  of  Switzerland.  He  in  the  mean  time  dispatched 
his  lieutenants  to  seize  the  towns  on  the  Po,  which  was  ef¬ 
fected.  Murat  in  taking  Piacenza  intercepted  a  courier  who 
bore  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Genoa.  This  misfortune  left  Bona¬ 
parte  no  object  save  that  of  marching  upon  Melas,  and  defeat¬ 
ing  him  in  battle.  The  Austrian  general  concentrated  his 
force  at  Alexandria ;  whilst  Ott,  his  lieutenant,  after  having 
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reduced  Genoa,  marched  to  surprise  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
French  as  they  passed  the  Po.  He  was  met  by  Lannes  at 
Montebello,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued,  the  forerunner 
of  the  great  one.  Ott  and  O’Reilly  were  completely  beaten 
by  Lannes,  and  driven  back  upon  Melas,  with  the  loss  of  5000 
men.  It  was  in  memory  of  this  action  that  Lannes  afterwards 
bore  the  title  of  due  de  Montebello. 

The  French  army  now  advanced  to  Stadella,  taking  up  an 
advantageous  position  in  case  of  attack.  It  remained  several 
days  in  these  quarters,  to  allow  Suchet  time  to  close  on  Melas 
from  the  rear,  and  Massena,  with  the  liberated  garrison  of 
Genoa,  to  join  from  the  south.  The  Austrians  showed  no  sign 
of  movement,  and  Bonaparte  found  that  Melas  might  escape 
him  by  marching  either  north  towards  Turin,  or  south  towards 
Genoa.  Rather  than  allow  this,  he  advanced  into  the  plains 
of  Marengo;  thereby  giving  great  advantage  to  his  enemies, 
who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bormida,  at  liberty  to  at¬ 
tack  at  their  choice  or  defend  the  course  of  the  stream.  So 
little  activity  did  Melas  show,  that  Bonaparte’s  anxiety  was 
increased  lest  he  might  escape  to  Genoa,  and  shut  himself  up 
there ;  where,  with  the  English,  masters  of  the  sea,  he  might 
hold  out  an  almost  unlimited  time.  With  this  fear  he  detach¬ 
ed  Desaix,  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  on  his  left,  to  provide 
against  and  prevent  any  such  movement  of  Melas, — a  precau¬ 
tion  that  was  near  proving  fatal  to  the  French ;  for  the  Aus¬ 
trian  at  the  same  moment  had  decided  in  a  council  of  war 
that  the  only  secure  mode  of  reaching  Genoa  was  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  French. 

The  morning  of  the  14th,  destined  by  Melas  for  the  attack, 
found  the  French  not  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  them,  but 
echellone,  or  thrown  back,  in  separate  divisions,  with  consid¬ 
erable  intervals  betwixt  them,  extending  from  Marengo,  the 
village  next  the  Bormida  and  the  Austrians,  and  occupied  by 
the  French  advanced  guards,  to  their  head-quarters  at  San 
Giuliano.  The  Austrians  crossed  the  river  by  three  divisions 
and  three  bridges.  One  cause  of  the  security  of  Bonaparte 
was  the  assurance  that  the  principal  of  these  bridges  had  been 
broken.  The  Austrians’ attack  convinced  him  of  the  contrary; 
its  first  effort  was  against  the  French  at  Marengo.  Instead 
of  marching  boldly  to  the  charge,  the  imperialists  deployed, 
planted  batteries,  and  waited  to  effect  by  their  fire  what  an 
assault  might  have  accomplished.  This  afforded  time  to  the 
French,  and  allowed  Bonaparte  time  to  recall  Desaix.  The 
right  and  left  of  the  Austrians  had  scarcely  an  enemy  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  Chiefly  composed  of  cavalry,  they  swept  all  ob¬ 
stacles  before  them,  and  turning  towards  the  centre  at  Ma- 
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rengo,  completely  expelled  the  enemy  from  that  village.  At 
mid-day  the  plain  of  Marengo  presented  the  spectacle  of  the 
French  half  in  retreat;  whole  columns  of  wounded  and  strag¬ 
glers  dragging  to  the  rear,  and  throwing  into  confusion  the 
ranks  that  still  held  firm.  Seeing  himself  victorious  at  Ma¬ 
rengo,  general  Melas  retired  to  Alexandria  to  write  his  dis¬ 
patches.  He  had  already  drafted  from  the  field  a  considera¬ 
ble  body  of  cavalry,  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  send  in 
another  direction  against  Suchet.  Bonaparte  at  the  same 
time  was  preparing  to  make  a  stand  at  San  Giuliano,  and 
avenge  the  defeat  of  the  morning,  by  fighting  a  fresh  battle 
in  the  evening.  Desaix  joined  him,  and  applauded  his  re¬ 
solve.  The  artillery  was  placed  in  one  tremendous  battery, 
commanding  the  high  road,  along  which  the  Austrians  ad¬ 
vanced  in  column,  less  to  dispute  than  to  seize  a  victory  al¬ 
ready  won.  The  imperialists  were  as  imprudently  confident 
as  the  French  had  been  in  the  morning,  and  came  as  little 
prepared  or  marshalled  for  a  fierce  strife.  Bonaparte  rode 
along  his  newly  formed  line.  “  Soldiers,  we  have  retreated 
enough  for  to-day,”  said  he,  “  you  know  it  is  my  custom  to 
sleep  upon  the  field  of  battle.” 

In  the  absence  of  Melas,  Zach  commanded  the  imperialists. 
He  approached  San  Giuliano,  when  the  battery  unmasked, 
opened  its  fire ;  at  the  same  time  Desaix  led  on  his  fresh  di¬ 
vision  of  infantry  to  the  attack,  on  one  side  ;  whilst  Keller- 
man,  on  the  other,  with  a  brigade  of  horse,  watched  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  breach  or  confusion  in  the  line ;  and  finding  it, 
charged,  cut  through  the  column ;  recharged  and  traversed  it 
several  times.  The  head  of  the  column  was  thus  enveloped, 
and,  with  Zach  himself,  laid  down  its  arms.  The  rest  was 
routed  and  fled,  communicating  its  panic  to  the  fresh  corps  in 
the  rear,  which,  had  they  come  up  in  time,  might  have  re¬ 
peated  at  San  Giuliano  the  success  of  Marengo.  Now  all 
was  lost.  The  imperialists  fled  pell-mell  across  the  wide 
plain  of  Marengo  to  the  bridges,  pursued  by  their  so  lately 
routed  but  now  victorious  foes.  Thus,  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
“  so  far  lost  at  mid-day,”  says  Savary,  “  that  a  charge  of  cav¬ 
alry  would  for  ever  have  decided  it,  was  restored,  and  gained 
by  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.”  The  brave  Desaix  in  the 
moment  of  his  advance  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  heart. 
The  charge  of  young  Kellerman*  was  the  decisive  move¬ 
ment.  The  partisans  of  Bonaparte  assert  that  the  order  is¬ 
sued  from  him.  Kellerman  himself  protested  it  was  his  own 
unsupported  act ;  and  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  existed,  in 
consequence,  betwixt  him  and  the  first  consul.  “  That  charge 


*  The  presftnt  due  de  Valmy. 
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of  yours  was  opportune,”  observed  Bonaparte  after  the  battle, 
in  rather  a  lukewarm  tone  of  praise.  “  Opportune  indeed,” 
replied  the  fiery  little  Kellerman,  “  it  has  put  the  crown  upon 
your  head.” 

The  consequences  of  this  campaign  of  a  few  days  were  as 
important  as  those  of  the  long  struggle  of  1796.  An  armis¬ 
tice  was  agreed  on,  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  the  Aus¬ 
trians  should  retire  behind  the  Mincio;  thus  abandoning  all 
the  conquests  of  Suwarrow :  besides,  Genoa  no  sooner  was 
retaken  than  resurrendered.  France  reaped,  at  a  blow,  her 
old  superiority  in  the  field;  and  Bonaparte  was  marked  anew 
by  the  hand  of  destiny  as  the  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne. 
His  return  to  Paris  was  one  continued  triumph.  The  whole 
population  lined  the  roads :  the  beauties  of  Lyons  and  Dijon 
crowded  round  him,  at  the  risk  of  being  trodden  down  by  his 
steed.  Paris  was  in  equal  tumult  of  admiration  and  joy.  A 
short  time  subsequent  to  his  return  occurred  the  14th  of  July, 
the  anniversary  of  the  federation,  of  the  birth  of  freedom  and 
the  revolution.  He  feared  not  to  celebrate  it  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  Here,  where  the  deputies  from  all  France  had  met 
to  swear  their  solemn  vows  to  liberty  on  the  altar  of  the 
country,  a  military  dictator  now  rode  amidst  his  guard,  bear¬ 
ing  the  Austrian  colors  taken  at  Marengo.  The  acclama¬ 
tions,  the  enthusiasm,  at  either  epoch,  was  the  same ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  alone  was  different.  It  had  been  then  an  abstract 
name :  it  was  now  a  substantial  idol,  a  hero,  calculated  to 
take  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  who,  with 
their  wonted  obliquity  of  vision,  still  saw  in  him  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  what  they  called  liberty  and  the  revolution. 

The  convention  with  Melas  was  considered  preparatory  to 
a  treaty.  Bonaparte  offered  to  Austria  the  terms  of  Campo 
Formio ;  but  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  unfortunately  was 
gifted  with  that  vigor  in  despair  which  was  ever  wanting  to 
her  in  prosperity,  pleaded  her  engagements  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  as  precluding  her  from  treating,  except  in  conjunction 
with  this  latter  country.  The  French  had  an  apt  rejoinder  : 
— “  Let  there  be  an  armistice,  then,  by  sea,  as  well  as  by 
land.”  But  this  would  have  given  too  great  an  advantage  to 
the  French.  Egypt  would  have  been  succored,  and  the  whole 
system  of  naval  war  deranged.  England  would  not  listen  to 
the  proposal;  and  Austria,  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  better 
fortune,  persisted  in  renewing  hostilities.  Italy,  as  a  field, 
had  been  unfavorable  to  her.  She  turned  her  hope  to  Ger¬ 
many,  appointed  the  archduke  John  to  the  command,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  armistice  to  expire.  Moreau  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Iser,  the  Austrians  on  those  of  the  Inn,— a  good  line  of 
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defence,  which  they  unfortunately  quitted,  and  marched  to 
the  attack  of  the  French  through  wretched  roads,  rendered 
worse  by  November  weather.  A  gleam  of  success,  Ney  be¬ 
ing  driven  back  at  the  first  rencounter,  emboldened  the  arch¬ 
duke.  Moreau  was  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  at 
Hohenlinden,  behind  the  forest  of  Ebersberg.  The  arch¬ 
duke  ordered  his  army  to  advance  in  separate  columns  through 
the  paths  of  this  wood,  and  the  defiles  leading  to  it.  His 
centre,  under  Kollowrath,  took  the  chief  road,  and  was  met, 
as  it  issued  from  the  forest,  by  the  divisions  of  Ney  and 
Grouchy  ;  whilst  another  division  of  the  French  attacked  its 
rear  at  the  other  side  of  the  forest.  The  result  was  the  total 
defeat  of  the  centre,  its  surrender  to  the  number  of  8000 
men,  and  the  consequent  rout  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Had 
the  archduke  Charles  commanded,  a  defeat  caused  by  such  a 
blunder  had  been  impossible;  but  this  prince  was  in  disgrace 
for  having  counselled  peace. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  obliged  Austria  to 
treat.  Cobentzel,  her  plenipotentiary,  came  over  to  Paris  for 
that  purpose.  The  negotiations  were,  however,  carried  on  at 
Luneville,  Joseph  Bonaparte  acting  as  the  envoy  of  his  bro¬ 
ther.  Here  a  treaty  was  concluded,  little  differing  from  that 
of  Campo  Formio,  except  that  Tuscany  was  now  taken  from 
an  Austrian  duke,  and  given  to  a  Spanish  prince,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria.  Italy  resumed  its  repub¬ 
lican  forms  and  divisions  of  governments,  under  French  in¬ 
fluence  and  protection ;  the  Rhine  being  still  the  boundary 
of  France  on  the  side  of  Germany.  Southern  Italy  was 
treated  with  still  more  leniency  by  Bonaparte  than  it  had 
been  by  the  directory.  To  be  sure,  the  emperor  of  Russia 
interfered  in  behalf  of  the  royal  family  of  that  kingdom ;  and 
forbearance  was  well  expended  in  purchasing  the  friendship 
of  that  prince.  But  Rome  was  equally  well  treated.  The 
new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  was  respected,  and  allowed  to  retain  the 
reins  of  the  pontifical  government;  the  first  consul  already 
meditating  to  form,  with  the  instinct  of  the  future  sovereign, 
an  alliance  betwixt  church  and  state. 

Whilst  the  new  century  opened  under  such  prosperous 
auspices  for  the  French,  fortune  had  never  seemed  more 
menacing  to  Great  Britain.  In  Austria  she  lost  her  last  con¬ 
tinental  ally.  Portugal  had  been  invaded,  and  compelled  to 
renounce  her  friendship  with  England.  Paul,  emperor  of 
Russia,  having  passed  suddenly  from  enmity  to  admiration  of 
France,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Bonaparte  ;  and,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Baltic  powers,  now  became  a  party  to  the  arm¬ 
ed  neutrality,  to  resist  England’s  right  of  search  upon  the 
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seas.  On  her  own  element,  however,  that  country  was  mis¬ 
tress  still.  Her  fleet,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  or  rather  un¬ 
der  his  lieutenant,  Nelson,  entered  the  Sound,  and  destroyed 
the  Danish  navy  in  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen.  The  death  of 
Paul  at  the  same  time  deprived  her  of  a  formidable  enemy  ; 
and  marred,  for  the  time,  the  plan  of  the  French  ruler  for 
excluding  her  from  the  ports  of  Europe.  Prussia,  the  selfish 
Prussia,  which  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  invade  Hanover 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  it.  Malta  fell  into  the  power  of 
England :  Egypt  was  menaced :  and  the  rival  powers  sinking 
into  the  attitude  of  languid  and  inactive  defiance  proper  to 
two  exhausted  combatants,  agreed  to  allow  each  other  a 
breathing-time  of  truce  at  least ;  although  the  causes  of  quar¬ 
rel  and  enmity  were  too  profound  to  be  removed,  except  by 
the  absolute  prostration  of  one  or  the  other. 

Whilst  England  in  1801  was  bent  on  her  Egyptian  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  first  consul  was  employed  in  organizing  and  consoli¬ 
dating  his  government.  Amidst  the  first  joy  of  his  return, 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate  him  at  the  opera. 
Soon  after,  on  Christmas  eve,  1800,  while  proceeding  in  his 
carriage  through  the  narrow  street  of  St.  Nicaise,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  explosion  took  place  just  after  he  passed.  The  glass  of 
the  carriage  windows  was  broken  ;  the  very  houses  of  the 
street  shattered ;  and  some  eighty  persons  killed  or  severely 
injured.  This  is  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  infernal 
machine.  Of  those  in  the  carriage,  Bonaparte  alone  had 
presence  of  mind.  Flinging  himself  forward,  he  called  to 
the  coachman  with  an  oath  to  drive  rapidly.  There  was  no 
need  of  such  exhortation.  When  he  entered  the  theatre  the 
first  consul  was  calm.  His  escape  seemed  to  enhance  his 
popularity.  The  first  suspicion  of  Bonaparte  fell  on  the  an¬ 
archists,  the  dregs  of  the  Jacobins.  He  caused  a  number  of 
them  to  be  seized  ;  and  exclaimed  against  the  negligence  of 
Fouche,  naturally  supposed  to  befriend  them.  The  latter, 
however,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master  that  the 
royalists  were  the  inventors  of  the  infernal  machine.  These 
were  also  seized  and  punished :  but  the  pretext  against  the 
Jacobins  was  too  opportune  to  be  thrown  away;  and  they 
still  remained  under  the  inspection  of  the  police.  Bonaparte 
dreaded  the  Jacobins  far  more  than  the  royalists.  “  Emigra¬ 
tion  and  Vendeeism  are  but  eruptions  of  the  skin,”  said  he: 
“  terrorism  is  an  internal  malady.” 

The  attempt  of  the  infernal  machine  enabled  the  first  con> 
sul  to  establish  special  military  commissions  for  trying  similar 
offences.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  opposition  first  re¬ 
vealed  itself  in  the  tribunate  and  legislative  body.  Though 
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chosen  by  the  senate,  itself  appointed  by  the  first  consul,  the 
members  of  these  assemblies  were  still  the  children  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  averse  to  arbitrary  power  established  by  law,  however 
they  might  excuse  and  admire  its  action  from  expediency ; 
and  inspired  with  a  far  greater  hatred  to  aristocracy  than  to 
tyranny.  Thus  the  first  consul  obtained  with  far  more  ease 
their  consent  to  his  unlimited  authority  over  personal  freedom, 
and  even  over  the  press,  than  their  acquiescence  in  allowing 
the  emigrants  to  return,  in  re-establishing  religion,  and  in 
other  acts  of  justice  and  expediency. 

Bonaparte,  however,  pursued  his  plan  of  reorganizing  the 
monarchy,  with  its  higher  ranks,  its  hierarchy,  and  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  machinery  for  holding  together  and  moving  the  body 
politic.  His  first  enterprise  was  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  not  only  tolerated  but  instituted  by  the  state. 
He  had  spared  the  pope  with  this  view ;  and  the  year  1801 
was  spent  in  negotiating  a  concordat  or  agreement  with  Rome. 
No  doubt  policy  was  in  this  affair  the  motive  of  Bonaparte  : 
but  it  was  an  instinctive  feeling  of  religion,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  and  imperishability  of  the  princi¬ 
ple,  that  was  the  foundation  even  of  this  policy.  His  counsel¬ 
lors  opposed  the  idea  with  all  the  prejudice  of  incredulity. 
“  Hearken,”  said  Bonaparte  to  one  of  them  during  a  prome¬ 
nade  at  Malmaison :  “  I  was  here  last  Sunday,  walking  in  this 
solitude  amidst  the  silence  of  nature.  The  sound  of  the  church 
bells  of  Ruel  suddenly  struck  upon  my  ears.  I  was  moved, 
and  said,  If  I  am  thus  affected,  what  must  be  the  influence  of 
those  ideas  upon  the  simple  and  credulous  mass !  The  people 
must  have  a  religion  ;  and  that  religion  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  government.”  After  divers  commonplace  assertions, 
the  counsellor,  waiving  the  broad  question  of  religion  or  no 
religion,  objected  to  Catholicism.  “  It  is  intolerant ;  its  clergy 
are  counter-revolutionary ;  the  spirit  of  the  present  time  is 
entirely  opposed  to  it.  And,  after  all,  we,  in  our  thoughts  and 
principles,  are  nearer  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel  than  the 
Catholics,  who  affect  to  reverence  it.”  Here  Bonaparte  urged, 
that  by  his  leaning  to  Prot.estanism,  one  half  of  France  might 
embrace  it,  but  the  other  half  would  remain  Catholic ;  and 
weakness,  not  strength,  would  be  gained  to  both  nation  and 
government.  “  Let  them  call  me  papist  if  they  will.  I  am  no 
such  thing.  I  was  a  Mahometan  in  Egypt,  and  I  will  be  a 
Catholic  here,  for  the  good  of  the  people.” 

Bonaparte  succeeded  in  gaining  from  the  pope  a  concordat, 
by  which,  in  return  for  a  decree  declaring  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  that  “  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French,”  and  under¬ 
taking  to  give  salaries  to  the  clergy,  the  pontiff  agreed  to  con- 
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secrate  such  bishops  as  the  French  government  should  nomi¬ 
nate  ;  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the  old  church  lands ;  and  to  or¬ 
der  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  consuls,  to  whom  the  new  bishops 
were  to  swear  allegiance.  The  court  of  Rome  thus  showed 
itself  obsequious,  secularizing  bishop  Talleyrand  at  the  same 
time,  by  Bonaparte’s  desire.  But  it  was  from  the  nation,  at 
least  from  the  eminent  personages,  that  resistance  was  to  be 
expected.  The  theophilanthropists  raised  the  no  popery  cry. 
The  soldiers  were  indignant.  It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  1802, 
that  a  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  at  Notre  Dame  by  cardinal 
Caprava,  in  commemoration  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
church.  The  first  consul  attended,  surrounded  by  his  officers. 
On  his  return  he  asked  several  what  they  thought  of  the  cere¬ 
mony.  “  A  pretty  capucinade"  replied  Delman  ;  “there  was 
merely  wanting  the  million  of  men,  who  have  perished  in 
overthrowing  all  you  have  built  up.”  The  first  consul  soon 
after  observed  to  Rapp,  his  aide-de-camp,  who  was  a  Protes¬ 
tant,  “  You  will  go  to  mass  now  1”  “  Not  I.”  “  Why  not  1” 
“  These  things  may  do  very  well  for  you.  They  don’t  concern 
me,  unless  you  should  take  these  people  for  aides-de-camp  or 
cooks.”* 

Whilst  the  French,  triumphant  over  the  continental  powers, 
were  obliged  to  rest  on  their  arms,  regarding  England  with 
inactive  enmity,  the  latter  country  had  resolved  manfully  to 
put  forth  its  strength,  and  send  an  army  to  Egypt.  Malta  was 
already  in  their  power.  The  French  force  in  Egypt,  though 
formidable,  was  little  anxious  to  defend  the  country,  and  looked 
rather  to  the  hopes  of  escape.  Kleber,  who  had  been  left  with 
the  command,  had,  in  1800,  proposed  to  evacuate  Egypt ;  and 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  admiral  commanding  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  had  concluded  an  agreement  with  him  to  this  effect. 
But  the  Austrians  at  that  time  still  held  out,  and  the  British 
government  could  not  allow  the  veteran  army  of  Egypt  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  army  opposed  to  her.  The  capitulation  entered 
into  betwixt  Kleber  and  Sir  Sidney  was  accordingly  refused 
to  be  ratified,  and  war  continued  in  Africa.  A  Turkish  army 
advanced  from  Syria,  which  was  met  and  defeated  by  Klebe 
in  the  plains  of  Heliopolis.  That  rude  but  talented  leader 
soon  after  fell  a  victim  to  an  Arab  assassin  in  his  quarters  at 
Cairo ;  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Menou,  who  had  es- 

*  Rapp  and  Savary  were  aides-de-camp  to  Desaix,  adopted  by  Bonaparte  on 
the  field  of  Marengo.  The  latter  soon  made  progress  by  his  suppleness  ;  the 
former  was  a  blunt  Alsatian,  and  became  neither  duke  nor  marshal.  He 
once  ushered  a  dark-looking  Corsican  to  the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  and  took 
care  to  hold  the  door  open  whilst  the  interview  lasted.  When  questioned  by 
Bonaparte,  why  he  did  this  ?  “  Because,”  replied  Rapp,  “  I  don’t  put  much 
trust  in  your  Corsicans.”  The  blunt  remark  caused  much  amusement. 
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poused  a  Turkish  woman,  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion 
and  dress,  and  prefixed  Abdallah  to  his  name. 

The  honor  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  belongs,  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  exclusively  to  lord  Melville,  who  promoted 
it  despite  the  irresolution  of  Pitt  and  the  reluctance  of  George 
III.  The  free  constitution  of  England,  and  its  representative 
system  of  government,  proved,  indeed,  sadly  destitute  of  vigor, 
compared  with  that  which  the  tyranny  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  and  subsequently  of  Bonaparte,  gave  to  France. 
Even  now  this  expedition,  entered  into  with  but  half  a  will  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  was  inferior  to  the  French  force  in 
Egypt.  “  We  were  incontestably  superior,”  says  Savary,  “  in 
cavalry  and  artillery.”  Yet  with  an  inferior  army  general 
Abercrombie  was  to  force  a  landing,  to  take  and  garrison 
Alexandria,  and  then  march  to  Cairo.  Fortunately  for  the 
British,  Menou  wanted  generalship  and  activity.  His  force 
was  disseminated,  and  the  British  landed  without  opposition 
on  the  very  beach  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  Turkish  ex¬ 
pedition.  This  was  early  in  March,  1801.  The  garrison  of 
Alexandria  attacked  the  British,  but  were  beaten  back.  Me¬ 
nou  in  the  mean  time  arrived  from  Cairo,  and  mustered  hasti¬ 
ly  his  troops.  With  these  he  gave  battle  to  the  enemy  on  the 
21st,  near  Alexandria.  He  was  defeated,  driven  within  the 
walls,  and  soon  besieged.  Abercrombie  had  fallen  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  Lanuze  on  the  part  of  the  French.  General 
Hutchinson  succeeded  the  former ;  and  conducted  the  rest  of 
the  campaign,  according  to  the  French  testimony,  with  great 
ability.  General  Belliarde  was  compelled  to  surrender  in 
Cairo,  Menou  himself  in  Alexandria  ;  on  honorable  conditions, 
however, — those  of  being  transported  to  France.  Thus  termi¬ 
nated  Bonaparte’s  brilliant  scheme  for  revolutionizing  the  East. 

The  reconquest  of  Egypt  left  the  rival  nations  no  means 
or  possibility  of  wounding  each  other.  French  vessels  had 
been  swept  from  the  sea ;  the  English  flag  had  often  in  vain 
strove  to  wave  upon  the  continent.  A  truce  tie  facto  was 
established,  and  both  governments  could  not  but  feel  ashamed 
of  remaining  at  war,  yet  be  unable  to  strike  a  blow.  Bona¬ 
parte,  indeed,  to  amuse  the  French,  caused  a  flotilla  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  Boulogne,  and  affected  to  make  preparations  for  a 
descent  upon  England.  But  he  too  well  knew  the  risk  of  such 
an  undertaking,  to  enter  upon  it  seriously.  England  was, 
nevertheless,  alarmed ;  and  Nelson  made  an  attack  on  the 
boats  at  Boulogne,  which  caused  serious  loss,  and  brought  no 
consequence  to  either  side.  Even  before  Egypt  was  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  French,  negotiations  had  been  entered  into.  Pitt 
.  had  abandoned  the  helm  of  state  to  Addington.  Lord  Hawkes- 
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bury,  the  British  foreign  minister,  was  a  nobleman  of  mode¬ 
rate  views,  uninspired  by  that  inveterate  spirit  of  either  hos¬ 
tility  or  admiration  towards  France,  into  which  extremes  their 
rivalry  had  driven  the  two  great  orators  of  the  British  senate. 
Bonaparte,  yet  unfixed  in  power,  was  still  in  the  first  good 
humor  of  grandeur  and  success,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the 
insolence  of  uninterrupted  fortune.  Betwixt  him  and  the 
British  government  was  concluded  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1802.  The  preliminaries,  had,  however 
been  signed  in  the  month  of  October  preceding.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British,  who  yielded  Trini¬ 
dad,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Malta.  For  what  re¬ 
turn  1  Merely  the  evacuation  of  southern  Italy  by  the  French. 
But  the  preliminaries  had  been  signed  previous  to  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  receiving  tidings  of  the  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
and  this  evacuation  the  French  voluntarily  stipulated.  They 
knew  of  Menou’s  surrender,  and  thus  gave  but  that  which 
was  already  won. 

In  addition  to  our  being  outwitted,  the  feebleness  of  our 
negotiations  proceeded,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
feebleness  of  a  ministry  based  upon  no  great  party  in  the  state. 
The  voice  of  the  British  people  was  for  peace,  now  especially 
that  their  pride  was  satisfied  by  the  victories  of  Egypt.  And 
this,  too,  had  its  influence  upon  Addington.  If  ever  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  weak  administration  is  an  evil,  it  is  in  the  case 
of  negotiating  with  an  enemy.  It  forms  one  of  the  inevitable 
defects  of  freedom,  and  was  never  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  this  peace.  Hesitating  and  irresolute,  the  British  ministry 
could  not  determine  to  yield,  nor  yet  refuse,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  especially  Malta, — the  key  of  Egypt  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  without  a  recompense.  But  the  old  opposition 
clamored  as  to  the  folly  of  war.  The  new  were  decided  to 
cavil,  and  accuse  the  treaty,  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 
The  people  had  set  their  full  thoughts  on  peace,  and  were  not 
to  be  balked ;  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  consented  to  these  ces¬ 
sions,  with  a  kind  of  half  resolve.  The  French  accuse  Brit¬ 
ain  of  treachery  and  insincerity,  because  these  stipulations 
were  never  performed.  The  cause  lay  in  the  timidity,  the 
incertitude,  the  weakness,  of  the  British  minister ;  who  had 
been  overreached,  and  who  could  not  muster  confidence 
enough  to  break  off  the  bargain  until  after  it  was  signed  and 
sealed. 

The  truce  of  Amiens  concluded, — it  had  none  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  peace, — Bonaparte  pursued  his  projects  for  the  inter¬ 
nal  organization  of  his  sovereignty.  A  church  had  been 
reared  up.  The  next  desideratum  was  an  aristocracy.  The 
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ancient  noblesse  were  allowed  to  return ;  but,  stripped  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  properties,  and  disinclined  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  its  representatives,  very  few  abandoned  the  cause  of 
legitimacy  to  court  Bonaparte.  Even  had  they  done  so,  it 
was  necessary  to  counterbalance  them  by  electing  to  the 
same  rank  those  who  had  risen  to  pre-eminence  during  the 
last  ten  years.  But  these,  warriors  and  civilians,  were  shocked 
as  yet  at  the  least  approach  to  aristocracy.  This  was  even 
greater  heresy  in  their  eyes  than  to  have  gone  to  church  and 
ordained  public  worship.  Bonaparte,  obliged  to  abandon  the 
idea  for  a  time,  formed  a  scheme  equally  calculated  to  attach 
to  him  numbers  of  the  French.  This  was  the  legion  of  honor, 
by  which  red  ribands,  with  pensions  and  other  privileges  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  were  bestowed  at  the  will  of  the  first  consul. 
There  was  an  instant  outcry  in  the  council  and  the  mock 
legislature  against  the  project.  “It  destroys  equality ;  it  con¬ 
tradicts  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  The  legion  of  honor 
contains  all  the  elements  of  hereditary  noblesse,  privileges, 
powers,  honors,  titles,  and  pensions.  It  is  sowing  the  seeds 
of  an  aristocracy.”  Bonaparte  combated  their  objections  with 
his  own  eminent  good  sense,  and  mocked  the  pedantic  allu¬ 
sions  of  his  counsellors  to  classic  times.  “You  cite  the 
Roman  republicans  against  me ;  the  Romans,  amongst  whom 
distinctions  were  perhaps  more  marked  than  amongst  any 
people.  See  the  consequence  when  the  noble  class  of  patri¬ 
cians  was  destroyed  in  Rome ;  the  republic,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  rabble  and  its  leaders,  ran  straight  through  anarchy  and 
proscription  to  despotism.”  How  perfectly  applicable  was 
this  to  France!  These  were  not  the  only  prejudices  that 
Bonaparte  had  to  refute  and  repress.  Matthieu  Dumas  wished 
to  confine  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor  to  the  military 
alone.  The  first  consul  would  not  admit  of  this  exclusive¬ 
ness,  and  persisted  in  honoring  equally  military  and  civilian 
merit. 

While  he  thus  carefully  erected  the  buttresses  and  supports 
of  monarchical  power,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  neg¬ 
lect  the  edifice  itself;  in  other  words,  to  re-establish  in  his 
person  a  permanent  sovereignty.  In  this,  too,  he  labored  by 
degrees.  It  was  at  first  hoped  that  he  would  be  contented 
with  the  second  place,  and  restore  the  crown  to  the  Bourbons. 
Louis  XVIII.  twice  addressed  him  in  a  tone  at  once  dignified 
and  conciliating.  Josephine  exhorted  him  to  act  the  part  of 
Monk,  either  from  that  sense  of  loyalty  and  disinterestedness 
natural  to  the  female  mind,  or  from  a  presentiment  that  in 
the  soarings  of  ambition  she  might  one  day  be  left  behind,  and 
sacrificed  by  her  aspiring  husband.  Bonaparte’s  only  thought 
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was  to  wear  the  crown  that  he  had  won ;  and,  in  truth,  there 
were  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  Bourbons 
than  of  founding  a  new  dynasty  himself.  He  began  by  feel¬ 
ing  the  pulse  of  the  public  in  a  pamphlet,  written  by  his 
brother  Lucien,  and  corrected  by  himself.  It  failed,  was  ridi¬ 
culed,  and  censured ;  and  the  first  consul,  throwing  the  blame 
on  Lucien,  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  home  minister,  and 
sent  him  envoy  to  Spain.  About  the  epoch  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  however,  Bonaparte  remodelled  his  tribunate,  his 
mock  chamber  of  the  commons,  excluding  the  most  froward 
patriots,  after  which  epuration  his  several  projects  passed  into 
law.  In  May,  1802,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  decreed,  in 
recompense  for  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  his  country, 
first  consul  for  ten  years,  in  addition  to  the  ten  already  allot¬ 
ted  ;  and  in  a  short  interval  this  was  reamended  into  a  vote 
declaring  him  consul  for  life.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  a  for¬ 
mer  remark  to  observe,  that  this  granting  away  of  the  liberty 
of  the  country  to  a  dictator  met  with  far  less  opposition  in  the 
council  than  the  institution  of  the  legion  of  honor.  From  the 
history  of  the  revolution,  Chateaubriand  has  full  reason  to 
assert,  that  it  is  not  freedom  which  the  French  prize,  but 
equality  and  military  glory. 

The  progress  of  Bonaparte’s  influence  over  neighboring 
states  was  as  great  as  his  rise  at  home.  The  Cisalpine  repub¬ 
lic  had  been  remodelled  to  suit  his  views;  and  in  January  its 
legislature  elected  the  powerful  first  consul  of  France  for 
their  president.  The  Batavian,  the  Ligurian  republics,  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  similar  modifications.  Piedmont  was  for¬ 
mally  annexed  to  France,  and  divided  into  departments.  Thus 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  guarantying  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  republics  of  Italy  and  Holland,  became  totally 
void.  England  began  to  show  alarm  and  distrust;  for  both 
of  which  there  was  ample  reason,  although  scarcely  more 
than  existed  at  the  epoch  of  the  treaty.  When  she  remon¬ 
strated,  Bonaparte  replied,  “  You  must  have  seen  or  foreseen 
all  this.  The  Cisalpine  chose  me  its  president  in  January, 
two  months  before  the  signature  at  Amiens.  And  why  should 
ye  English  complain  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Lune¬ 
ville,  when  Austria,  with  whom  it  was  concluded,  holds  her 
peace  1”  Why  did  not  the  British  minxsiry  include  in  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  the  condition,  that  the  articles  of  that  of 
Luneville  should  be  observed  1  Or  why  have  made  peace  at 
all,  seeing  that  Bonaparte  would  inevitably  act  by  the  Helvetic 
republics  as  he  had  done  already  by  the  Cisalpine  1  To  avoid 
the  expense  of  war,  is  the  only  reply.  But  that  expense  was 
no  wise  avoided  by  a  hollow  peace ;  “  a  peace  to  try  France,” 
as  Lord  Castlereagh  called  it 
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Miserable,  indeed,  is  the  special  pleading  on  both  sides  to 
throw,  each  upon  its  adversary,  the  blame  of  the  war.  Both 
were  right,  and  both  were  wrong.  England,  in  her  native 
might  and  pride,  could  never  sit  still  and  look  on  whilst  France 
assumed  to  herself  such  predominant  power  in  Europe.  Nor 
could  France,  or  its  ruler,  refrain  from  wielding  that  influence 
which  conquest  had  given  her.  But  France  was  wrong  in 
affecting  a  moderation  which  she  had  no  idea  of  observing  ; 
and  England  equally  absurd,  to  affect  to  give  a  moment’s 
credit  to  it, — above  all,  to  stipulate  actual  concession  to  it.  At 
Amiens,  and  before  the  treaty,  the  British  ministry  seemed  to 
be  either  willing  dupes  or  blind  ones.  Their  object  in  peace, 
the  same  as  that  of  Bonaparte,  to  display  to  Europe  and  their 
own  people,  each  how  ready  they  were  to  make  peace,  and 
thus  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  inevitable  and  speedy  rupture 
upon  its  foe.  In  this  aim  we  do  think  the  English  negotiators 
played  the  less  clever  game.  And  the  ministry,  though  ra¬ 
tionally  justified  in  their  mistrusts,  in  their  withholding  Malta 
and  the  Cape,  on  the  grounds  that  France  had  increased  its 
territories  and  encroachments  in  Europe,  were  still  left  with¬ 
out  any  precise  plea,  and  were  obliged  to  support  their  cause 
with  vague  recrimination.  The  French  kept  the  letter  of  the 
treaty ;  the  English  broke  it.  And  yet  the  former  were  the 
true  aggressors  and  encroachers.  Such  were  the  blunders  of 
British  diplomacy. 

No  sooner  did  Bonaparte  announce  his  determination  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  Helvetian  republics,  than  the  English  min¬ 
istry  sent  an  agent  thither  with  promises  of  support  to  the 
independent  party,  hesitated  to  surrender  Malta,  and  sent 
counter  orders  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  not  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Batavian  republic.  In  the  mean  time  other 
than  these  great  interests  of  territory  sowed  divisions  betwixt 
the  first  consul  and  Great  Britain.  At  all  times  sensitive  to 
public  opinion,  so  sensitive  that  even  an  imprudent  reflection 
was  enough  to  alienate  him  from  a  tried  friend,  a  witticism 
sufficient  to  bring  down  an  order  of  exile,  he  was  particularly 
susceptible  at  the  present  moment,  when  employed  in  rearing 
the  fabric  of  his  power,  to  which  his  character  was  his  only 
title.  The  freedom  of  the  English  press,  its  unsparing  attacks 
upon  him,  re-echoed  by  the  papers  of  the  French  royalists  in 
England,  was  a  kind  of  war  more  dangerous  and  galling  to 
him  than  any  other.  Before  it,  indeed,  no  tyrant  can  stand. 
Bonaparte  felt  as  much  alarm  from  it  as  did  England  originally 
from  the  levelling  principles  of  the  revolution.  He  made  vain 
demands  that  this  should  be  checked,  and  was  modest  enough 
to  propose  that  the  press  of  England  should  be  gagged,  as  well 
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as  that  of  France,  in  order  to  give  security  to  his  personal 
ambition.  Nevertheless,  on  this  point  the  ministry  gratified 
him,  as  far  as  might  be  done  in  a  constitutional  way,  sending 
one  of  these  libels  before  a  jury.  As  might  be  expected,  this 
made  matters  ten  times  worse,  sending  Pelletier’s  libel  to 
fame  through  the  trump  of  Mackintosh’s  eloquence.  Another 
demand,  that  the  Bourbons  and  their  partisans  should  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  England,  met  with  a  firm  and  generous  denial. 
With  the  English  press  Bonaparte  condescended  to  enter  into 
a  personal  quarrel :  just  as  he  himself  had  charged  the  can¬ 
non  against  Toulon,  so  now  he  employed  his  time  in  penning 
articles  for  the  Moniteur,  his  official  paper,  full  of  acrimony 
and  insult.  The  unfortunate  results  of  a  sovereign  so  de 
meaning  himself  are  evident.  Bonaparte  could  never  distin¬ 
guish  the  difference  betwixt  a  nation’s  government  and  its 
press;  so  that,  in  answering  squibs  fired  off  by  an  individual 
editor,  the  first  consul  charged  the  great  gun  of  state,  and 
risked,  or  at  any  rate,  precipitated,  a  war  betwixt  millions  of 
men,  in  endeavoring  to  apply  a  salve  upon  his  own  miserable 
vanity.  Then  appeared  the  imprudent  vaunting  report  of 
Sebastiani,  who  had  been  charged  with  a  mission  in  the  Le¬ 
vant  ;  its  information,  that  6000  French  soldiers  could  recon¬ 
quer  Egypt ;  and  the  challenge,  that  “  England  alone  dare  not 
make  war  with  France.” 

These  paper  paragraphs  certainly  could  not  be  serious 
grounds  of  war;  although  the  English  government,  by  its 
imbecile  arrangement  and  acceptation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
was  obliged  to  recur  to  such  pretexts,  to  collect  and  group 
them, — thus  making  up  by  a  mass  of  petty  grievances  for  the 
want  of  one  large  and  specific  plea.  The  first  consul  now 
demanded  why  Malta  had  not  been  evacuated  according  to 
stipulation.  The  English  replied  by  a  claim  to  keep  Malta 
on  the  ground  that  Bonaparte  had  increased  his  European  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  that  he  threatened  Egypt.  The  last  was  idle :  the 
first  objection  “  was  not  in  the  bond.”  Bonaparte,  whose 
very  throne  was  then  being  erected  on  the  basis  of  national 
glory,  could  not  yield  Malta.  To  demand  it  of  him  was,  in 
fact,  to  declare  war.  And  the  minister  asserted  with  only 
becoming  spirit,  “  England  shall  have  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
and  nothing  more  than  the  treaty  of  Amiens.”  War  was 
inevitable,  as  indeed  it  had  been  from  the  first.  England 
could  not  submit,  at  the  risk  of  her  existence.  In  this,  at 
least,  her  ministry  and  Pitt  were  right,  however  imbecile  and 
blundering  the  former  had  proved  in  these  negotiations,  which 
placed  the  letter  of  treaties  against  Britain,  whilst  their  spirit, 
as  well  as  their  sense  of  security  and  justice,  told  loudly  in 
her  favor. 
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On  these  terms  of  mutual  mistrust  both  countries  thought 
fit  to  make  preparations  for  war.  Bonaparte  assembled  troops 
in  the  forts  of  Holland  and  North  France,  and  dispatched  en¬ 
voys  to  Prussia  and  to  Austria.  England  was  no  less  active. 
An  interview  between  the  first  consul  and  lord  Whitworth, 
the  British  ambassador,  was  not  productive  of  any  amicable 
esult,  although  Bonaparte  spoke  there  with  great  frankness. 
“  Why  should  I  wish  for  war!”  said  he:  “a  descent  upon 
England  is  the  only  mode  I  have  of  combating  her ;  and  this, 
if  compelled  to,  I  am  resolved  to  undertake.  But  how  sup¬ 
pose,  that,  arrived  at  my  present  height  of  power,  I  should 
wish  to  risk  my  life  and  reputation,  unless  constrained  thereto 
by  necessity,  in  an  expedition,  in  which  most  probably  myself 
and  the  greater  part  of  my  army  would  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea!  For  there  are  a  hundred  chances  to  one  against  me.” 
From  recent  memoirs,  indeed,  we  learn  that  Bonaparte  was 
unwilling  to  recommence  war,  at  least  so  soon,  inevitable  as 
he  saw  it.  But  England  was  peremptory.  She  was  tricked 
and  annoyed  in  a  thousand  ways.  And  a  warlike  message 
from  the  king  to  his  parliament  in  March,  1803,  was  the  pre¬ 
luding  blast  to  war.  Bonaparte  answered  by  one  of  his  di¬ 
plomatic  notes.  He  was  now  betwixt  two  unpleasant  feelings. 
It  was  important  for  him  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  breach 
upon  England,  in  order  to  content  his  people  and  conciliate 
the  yet  existing  powers  of  Europe ;  and  nevertheless  his  pride 
was  galled  to  find  England  assume  the  lofty,  intractable,  de¬ 
fiant  language,  so  indicative  of  superiority  and  strength.  His 
quick  resentment  prompted  him  to  break  through  the  laws  of 
courtly  decorum,  and  to  vent  his  spleen  upon  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Great  Britain.  During  a  public  levee  he  abruptly 
addressed  lord  Whitworth,  “  You  are  decided  on  war,  it  seems 
— you  wish  it.  After  fifteen  years’  combat,  we  must  yet  re¬ 
commence  for  fifteen  years  to  come.  You  force  me  to  it.” 
He  then  turned  to  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Russia : — 
“  The  English  will  have  war.  They  are  the  first  to  draw  the 
sword  :  I  will  be  the  last  to  put  it  in  the  scabbard.  They  do  not 
respect  treaties,  and  we  must  henceforth  cover  them  with  a 
black  crape.  You  may  destroy  France,  but  you  shall  not  in¬ 
timidate  her.” — “  We  do  not  wish  to  do  either  one  or  the 
other,”  replied  lord  Whitworth  calmly. — “  Respect  treaties. 
Woe  to  those  who  break  through  them  :  they  shall  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  Europe  for  the  consequences.”  This  burst  of  anger 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  calculated.  Why  might  it  not 
be  natural  and  deep-felt!  Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Bonaparte  had  borne  England  a  national  hate;  since  then  it 
had  grown  into  a  personal  one, — an  antipathy  founded  on  aL 
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causes  of  enmity,  great  and  little — on  pride  and  pique,  as  well 
as  upon  interest  and  patriotism. 

Lord  Whitworth  was  now  ordered  by  his  government  to 
demand  the  occupation  of  Malta  during  ten  years  by  British 
troops,  whilst  the  French  were  to  evacuate  Holland.  This 
was  called  an  ultimatum,  and  but  a  week’s  interval  allowed 
for  reply.  Yet  even  here  the  French  assumed  not  that  pe¬ 
remptory  tone.  Talleyrand  was  averse  to  war;  that  able 
statesman  is  said  to  have  foreseen  the  pernicious  consequences 
even  of  fresh  victories.  But  the  English  minister,  conscious 
that  he  resisted  usurpation,  and  an  indefinite  system  of  en¬ 
croachment,  held  firm,  gave  very  wretched  and  shuffling  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  mistrust  well-founded  in  itself,  and  covered  the 
blunders  of  his  diplomacy  with  sullen  pride  and  defiance. 
Orders  had  been  already  issued  for  seizing  the  ships  of  France 
and  of  her  subject  states, — a  measure  much  in  the  spirit  of 
that  usurpation  which  one  might  have  censured  without  imi¬ 
tating,  and  the  French  consul  retaliated  by  retaining  all  the 
British  subjects  whom  curiosity  or  business  had  brought  at 
that  unlucky  moment  to  French  shores.  Thus  recommenced 
betwixt  the  nations  a  quarrel  unrivalled  for  the  inveteracy  of 
its  spirit  and  the  variety  of  its  fortunes.  “  The  rupture  was 
to  the  first  consul,”  says  Bignon,  “  the  decisive  point  of  his 
destiny.  Henceforth  he  saw  England  rise  before  him  like  a 
cape  of  storms,  which  he  was  for  ever  forbidden  to  pass.” 

The  only  military  enterprise  set  on  foot  during  the  year’s 
peace,  if  we  except  the  occupation  of  Switzerland,  was  the 
expedition  to  St.  Domingo.  The  principles  of  the  revolution, 
passed  into  decrees  by  the  national  assemblies,  had  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  most  fearful  mischief  in  St.  Domingo,  where 
Robespierre’s  energetic  wish,  of  “  Let  the  colonies  perish 
rather  than  one  principle  be  disturbed,”  received  ample  fulfil¬ 
ment.  Whites  and  mulattoes  had  commenced  a  civil  war, 
and  the  negroes  had  also  asserted  their  rights.  The  latter, 
being  most  numerous,  gained  the  ascendency,  headed  by  a 
chief  of  inflexible  character,  and  of  such  high  talents,  both 
for  warring  and  ruling,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  the  black 
Bonaparte.  Toussaint-Louverture,  such  was  his  name,  had 
established  his  rule  in  St.  Domingo.  It  was  as  beneficent 
and  vigorous  as  that  of  the  first  consul  in  Europe ;  but  the 
latter  was  determined  to  recover  the  island ;  and  a  fine  army, 
composed  of  the  conquerors  of  Hohenlinden,  were  sent  out  to 
subdue  it  under  general  Leclerc,  who  had  married  Pauline, 
Bonaparte’s  sister.  The  expedition  reached  its  destiny.  The 
blacks,  after  burning  their  capital,  and  making  a  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance,  were  subdued,  and  the  chiefs  compelled  to  submit 
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Most  of  them  accepted  command  under  the  French,  except 
Toussaint,  who  scorned  the  offer,  and  merely  demanded  to 
return  to  his  farm.  Here,  however,  he  was  closely  watched ; 
and  in  the  effervescence  of  a  population  ill  subdued,  suspi¬ 
cions,  true  or  false,  could  not  fail  to  attach  to  the  old  leader. 
Toussaint-Louverture  was  seized,  sent  on  board  a  ship,  and 
conveyed  to  France,  where  he  lingered  many  years  at  the 
chateau  of  Joux,  in  the  Jura.  This  treachery,  if  it  was  such, 
proved  bootless.  The  yellow  fever  decimated  the  French, 
and  soon  reduced  this  flourishing  army  to  a  few  thousand 
men.  Leclerc  himself  fell  a  victim;  and  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  decided  the  ultimate  loss,  to  France,  of  this  her 
most  important  colony. 

The  first  steps  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war 
with  England,  was  to  order  his  armies  to  march  north  and 
south  ;  that  of  Holland  to  occupy  Hanover ;  that  of  Lombardy 
to  invade  Naples,  and  garrison  Tarentum.  He  could  combat 
his  maritime  foe  only  by  establishing  his  power  in  sea-ports, 
and  in  rendering  every  shore  hostile  to  her,  who  rendered 
every  wave  hostile  to  him.  To  plant  himself,  therefore,  like 
a  huge  colossus  bestriding  Europe,  one  foot  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  other  in  the  Baltic,  was  the  attitude  of  menace 
assumed  by  the  first  consul  against  England.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  May,  1803,  general  Mortier  marched  with  an 
army  from  Holland  against  Hanover.  The  troops  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  were  not  capable  of  making  a  serious  resistance.  They 
retreated  before  the  foe,  at  length  capitulated,  and  were 
broken,  Mortier  taking  peaceable  possession  of  the  country. 
These  conquests  of  the  French  necessarily  excited  disquiet 
and  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  great  powers  of  the  north. 
Russia,  which  had  taken  the  Sicilian  court  under  its  protec¬ 
tion,  was  offended  by  the  reoccupation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  still  more  seriously  displeased  to  see  the  French 
flag  waving  upon  the  fortresses  of  the  Baltic.  That  power 
had  sought  in  vain  to  cover  Hanover  by  a  neutrality  which 
was  to  extend  to  the  north  of  Germany.  Her  remonstrances 
were  not  listened  to.  Prussia,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  had 
cause  to  be  still  more  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  such  a  for¬ 
midable  neighbor.  The  French,  not  contented  with  Hanover, 
already  menaced  to  occupy  Hamburgh  and  Bremen.  The 
necessity  of  opposing  England  was  still  the  pretext.  But  the 
possession  of  Hamburgh,  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
would  enable  the  French  to  give  lawr  to  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Not  only  was  Prussia  herself  weakened  by  this,  but 
her  only  title  to  respect  and  influence  being  founded  upon  her 
claims  to  protect  the  liberties  and  independence  of  surround 
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ing  states,  she  was  here  stricken  painfully  by  a  blow  vainly 
aimed  at  England.  Thus,  by  delivering  up  Hanover,  without  a 
blow,  the  English  ministry,  if  they  acted  on  calculation,  ful¬ 
filled  all  the  ends  of  wise  policy,  avenged  themselves  of  Prus¬ 
sia  for  its  selfish  and  pusillanimous  neutrality,  and  placed  the 
courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg]!  in  the  necessity  of  either 
humbling  their  sovereign  dignity  before  Bonaparte,  or  of 
flinging  themselves  into  the  alliance  of  Great  Britain.  To 
counteract  this,  the  scheme  of  Bonaparte  was,  by  menace  or 
bribe,  to  compel  Russia  to  join  cordially  with  him  in  a  kind 
of  submissive  alliance.  “  The  germ,”  says  Bignon,  French 
ambassador  to  Prussia,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  projects 
of  his  master, — “  the  germ  of  what  was  subsequently  called 
the  continental  system  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  first  consul, 
and  this  system  reposed  upon  the  support  of  Prussia.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  usurpation  of  Hanover  was  to  make  that 
court  feel  the  inconveniences  of  a  state  of  indecision  towards 
France,  and  the  advantages  of  a  close  alliance  with  her.  To 
render  Prussia  powerful,  in  order  that,  by  its  union  with 
France,  it  might  awe  the  continent  to  quiet,  was  the  aim  of 
Bonaparte.  If  it  be  asked  why,  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  Napoleon  showed  himself  merciless  towards  Prussia, 
the  reason  is,  that  Prussia  was  the  power  which  wished  him 
most  ill,  in  forcing  him  to  combat  and  destroy  her,  instead  of 
extending  and  strengthening  her  monarchy,  in  order  that 
she  and  France  united  might  keep  Austria  and  Russia  im¬ 
movable,  and  at  the  same  time  give  that  development  and 
efficacy  to  the  continental  system,  which  would  force  Eng¬ 
land  to  peace.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  this  language  of  the 
French  diplomatist:  Prussia  was  to  be  fattened  and  enriched, 
provided  she  acted  a  part  subservient  to  France.  Hanover 
was  the  bribe  offered  to  her,  and  there  was  considerable 
hesitation  in  refusing  it.  All  the  old  ministers  of  Prussia 
were  disposed  to  accept  the  electorate  and  the  French  al¬ 
liance  :  Hardenberg  alone  was  of  the  contrary  opinion.  But 
the  influence  which  decided  the  monarch  of  Prussia  to  reject 
the  insidious  and  disgraceful  proposals  of  Bonaparte  was  that  of 
Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  a  sovereign  whose  high  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  of  pride  and  independence  raised  him  already 
in  the  east  of  Europe  as  the  competitor  of  the  tyrant  of  the 
west.  Alexander  visited  Berlin :  his  opinion,  his  arguments, 
had  weight,  and  overcame  all  the  representations  of  Duroc 
and  the  other  French  envoys.  The  queen  and  court,  at  first 
drawn  into  admiration  of  French  heroism,  were  recalled  to 
feelings  of  national  spirit  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  and  the  king,  instead  of  aiming  at  rounding  his  terri- 
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tory  at  the  cost  of  England  and  the  gift  of  France,  was  in¬ 
spired  with  the  nobler  aim  of  securing  the  independence  of 
Germany. 

Singular,  indeed,  it  was,  that  every  act  of  Bonaparte  now 
told  in  favor  of  England,  or  of  its  ministry,  which,  had  he 
-ested  tranquil,  could  certainly  not  have  continued  a  war 
without  feasible  object  or  possible  success.  The  occupation 
f  Hanover  and  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy  roused  Eu¬ 
rope.  And  now  a  French  army  collected  along  its  northern 
coast,  and  destined  to  invade  England,  had  the  effect  of  rous¬ 
ing  all  the  energies  of  that  country,  silencing  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  the  partisans  of  the  peace,  and  rousing  the  proud 
spirit  of  the  British  to  that  pitch  of  inveteracy  against  the 
foe,  that  war,  to  the  last  shilling  and  the  last  drop  of  blood, 
became  the  sole  and  all-pervading  thought  of  the  country. 
A  field  of  battle  was  denied  to  Bonaparte :  but  his  activity 
was  turned  to  military  organization ;  and  he  now  formed  the 
armies,  and  prepared  the  resources,  destined  to  achieve  con¬ 
quests  hereafter  with  such  brilliant  success.  Alexandria  was 
fortified  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  first  consul  looked 
upon  it  as  the  bulwark  of  Italy.  From  Otranto  and  Tarentum 
to  the  Texel,  every  coast  and  sea-port  saw  fortifications  rise 
around  it ;  and  the  English  fleet,  blocking  each  harbor  and 
menacing  every  shore,  might  observe  with  pride  the  gigantic 
attempt  of  her  foe  to  surround  Europe,  as  it  were,  with  a  wall 
of  defence  against  her.  As  to  the  colonies  or  foreign  posses¬ 
sions  of  France,  the  remaining  ones  now  fell :  and  Louisiana, 
wrested  from  the  weak  hands  of  Spain  by  a  surreptitious 
treaty,  was  now  sold  for  a  sum  of  money  to  the  United  States, 
to  preserve  the  province  from  England,  and  as  the  only  mode 
left  of  deriving  advantage  from  it. 

The  army  and  flotilla  collected  for  the  invasion  of  England 
was  the  chief  object  and  topic  of  the  year  1803.  The  former 
was  swelled  by  contingents  of  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Italians. 
Soult,  Davoust,  and  Ney,  had  each  commands.  His  more 
ancient  and  celebrated  generals  Bonaparte  had  dispersed :  he 
disliked  their  familiarity,  their  old  footing  of  equality  with 
him,  and  dreaded  their  interference  with  his  ambiguous  de¬ 
signs.  Thus  Moreau  was  destined  to  some  inferior  command  ; 
Lannes,  after  a  scene  of  altercation,  in  which  he  had  used  the 
most  gross  language  towards  Bonaparte,  was  dispatched  to 
Lisbon  to  cool  his  zeal  and  mend  his  fortune,  both  of  which 
the  gallant  and  rough  soldier  fulfilled ;  Murat  was  sent  to 
Naples,  as  Leclerc  had  been  to  St.  Domingo,  for  the  same 
purpose.  Spain,  reluctant  to  incur  the  hostility  of  England 
by  furnishing  open  aid  to  France,  proposed  a  pecuniary  sub¬ 
sidy  in  lieu.  This  Beurnonville  negotiated. 
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Public  attention,  however,  was  now  turned  from  military 
projects  and  events  to  domestic  ones,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  first  consul.  The  hopes  of  the  royal¬ 
ists  upon  his  first  accession  to  power  have  been  noticed,  as 
well  as  the  zeal  which  Josephine  employed  in  endeavoring 
to  turn  her  husband  to  favor  the  restoration.  Two  letters  of 
Louis  XVIII.  demanded  of  him  this  act  of  disinterestedness, 
which  Bonaparte  calmly  but  firmly  declined.  His  subse¬ 
quent  measures  for  strengthening  and  perpetuating  his  own 
power,  soon  convinced  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
that  no  hopes  were  to  be  entertained  of  his  co-operation,  and 
accordingly  their  views  were  elsewhere  directed.  The  con¬ 
sulship  for  life  had  been  voted.  Several  distinguished  men 
had  protested  against  the  decree,  unless  accompanied  with 
guarantees  of  freedom.  Lafayette  conveyed  his  protest  in  a 
letter :  Camille  Jordan  published  his  in  favor  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press;  Madame  de  Stael  courageously  opened  her 
saloon  to  this  enlightened  opposition,  but  a  decree  of  exile 
banished  her  from  Paris.  Some  of  these  friends  of  liberty 
then  turned  their  views  towards  Louis  XVIII.  and  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  him,  wherein  that  prince  promis¬ 
ed,  in  case  of  restoration,  to  respect  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  to  grant  a  charter  similar  to  that  decreed  in  1814. 
Royer  Collard  was  one  of  these.  The  leanings  and  opinions, 
however,  of  retired  and  speculative  men,  were  not  energetic 
enough  to  inspire  or  conduct  a  project  of  conspiracy :  power¬ 
ful  events,  alone,  could  give  them  opportunity  of  realizing 
their  wishes. 

The  Bourbons  reckoned  in  their  cause  more  zealous  and 
active  partisans,  men  eager  to  strike  a  blow,  to  force  and  an¬ 
ticipate  events,  rather  than  to  wait  for  their  tardy  or  improba¬ 
ble  development.  General  Pichegru  was  one  of  these :  he 
had  escaped  from  his  place  of  transportation  to  England, 
where  he  lived  in  want  of  these  succors  that  the  French 
royalists  were  willing  to  extend  to  their  partisans.  From  these 
reasons,  and  from  having  been  long  enlisted  in  the  cause,  as 
well  as  from  mortification  at  not  having  acted  more  resolutely 
in  Fructidor,  Pichegru  now  entered  into  a  plot  for  violently 
overthrowing  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  with  a  knot  of  men 
fitting  for  such  an  enterprise.  George  Cadoudal,  the  stubborn 
Chouan,  was  another  leader.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  man  would  shrink  from  assassinating  the  first  consul, 
who  was,  personally,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
plan ;  but  how  far  this  was  a  generally  received  principle  of 
the  enterprise,  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

What  the  conspirators  chiefly  wanted  was  a  name,  a  leader 
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of  eminence,  to  oppose  to  that  of  Bonaparte.  Moreau  was 
precisely  the  personage ;  a  great  general,  a  rival  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  The  very  project  of  enlisting  such  a  man  contradicts 
the  idea  of  assassination,  which  he  certainly  would  not  listen 
to,  and  which  his  countenance  might  render  unnecessary. 
Moreau,  though  a  valiant  soldier,  was  a  weak  man :  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  duped  in  Brumaire ;  and  since  his  vic¬ 
tory  of  Hohenlinden  he  had  been  treated  with  studied  neglect 
by  Bonaparte.  His  wife,  subsequent  to  that  victory,  had 
several  times  sought  an  interview  with  the  first  consul  and 
Josephine,  at  the  Tuilleries,  had  been  kept  in  antechambers, 
and  slighted.  She  had  great  influence  over  her  husband, 
and  she  exerted  it  to  induce  him,  already  sufficiently  willing, 
to  hearken  to  propositions  for  overthrowing  the  tyranny  of 
Bonaparte.  The  royalist  agents,  on  the  watch,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  disposition,  and  formed  a  reconciliation  betwixt 
him  and  Pichegru ;  and  he  thus  became,  at  least,  cognizant 
of  the  intended  plot.  Fouche,  who  had  lost  his  situation  as 
chief  of  the  police,  but  who  still  maintained  his  agents,  is 
said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  thus  implicating  Moreau, 
and  in  maturing  a  plot,  of  which  he  himself  holding  the  clue 
might  take  advantage  with  Bonaparte  in  showing  his  superior 
information,  his  utility,  and  zeal. 

Pichegru,  at  length,  arrived  from  England  in  January, 
1804;  George  Cadoudal  had  preceded  by  many  months. 
They  both  saw  Moreau,  who  was  disgusted  by  the  ferocity 
of  the  latter ;  and  their  scheme,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  not 
to  make  any  progress  towards  maturity.  Numbers  of  their 
accomplices  were  already  in  prison ;  and  it  seems  as  if  Piche¬ 
gru  and  Cadoudal  were  allowed  to  continue  at  large  merely 
to  afford  them  leisure  to  win  over  Moreau  still  more,  and  im¬ 
plicate  him.  But  these  conspirators  of  such  discordant  opin¬ 
ions,  could  agree  in  no  plan  whatever :  they  met,  separated, 
hindered  the  conspiracy,  had  always  excuses  for  deferring 
their  project,  and  despaired  of  fixing  upon  any.  When  they 
were  severally  arrested, — Moreau  first,  then  Pichegru,  Ca¬ 
doudal,  and  the  Polignacs, — Pichegru  and  Cadoudal  were 
both  armed,  and  the  latter  made  resistance.  When  question¬ 
ed  as  to  his  supposed  project  of  assassination,  Cadoudal 
frankly  answered,  “  I  came  to  Paris  to  attack  the  first  consul 
openly  by  force,  and  by  the  same  means  which  he  takes  to 
protect  himself,  his  escort  and  his  guard.  We  waited  to  act 
until  a  French  prince  arrived  in  Paris.”  This  confession  in¬ 
dicated,  what  indeed  seems  probable,  that  the  project  was  a 
revolution,  not  a  mere  assassination,  which  must  have  been 
often  iff  the  power  of  Cadoudal  to  effect  during  the  six  months 
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that  he  had  been  in  Paris.  But  the  conspirators  waited,  in 
order  to  effect  their  plans  with  a  legitimate  prince  at  their 
head ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  scruples  of  Moreau 
demanded  this,  and  obliged  the  others,  unfortunately  for  their 
scheme,  to  tarry  for  it. 

In  the  interval  between  their  arrest  and  trial,  occured  the 
blackest  deed  that  history  imputes  to  Napoleon,  of  guilt  inex¬ 
cusable,  and  of  truth  undeniable,  even  by  himself — the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  due  d’Enghien.  This  noble  youth,  a  grandson  of 
the  prince  of  Conde,  and  heir  of  that  illustrious  house,  ex¬ 
tinct  by  his  death,  was  of  course  an  emigrant,  and  attached 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  He  inhabited  a  place  called  Et- 
tenheim,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  only  a  couple  of  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  French  frontier,  aware  that  a  revolutionary 
movement  in  favor  of  royalism  was  planning  in  Paris.  Bona¬ 
parte  was  at  this  time  besieged  not  only  by  the  emissaries  of 
his  minister  of  police,  but  also  by  those  of  Fouche.  As  there 
really  was  a  plot  hatching,  the  first  consul  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  he  otherwise  would  to  these  reports,  by  which  he 
was  eternally  harassed  and  irritated.  Fouche  represented  the 
conspiracy  to  have  assassination  for  its  principal  object.  “  The 
air  is  full  of  poniards,”  wrote  he  to  Bonaparte.  Then  it  ap¬ 
peared,  from  the  depositions  of  some  of  the  accused,  that  they 
“  only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a  French  prince  to  commence.” 
The  due  de  Berri  was  expected  at  the  time  to  land  secretly 
near  Dieppe.  Savary  was  sent  to  lie  in  wait  for  him :  for 
Bonaparte,  maddened  by  Fouche,  felt  the  Corsican  spirit  of 
revenge  stir  within  him,  and  was  eager  to  spill  the  blood  of 
the  family  which,  he  imagined,  aimed  at  his  life  as  well  as  his 
power.  The  old  Jacobin  party,  and  Fouche,  its  representa¬ 
tive,  were  anxious  to  be  for  ever  secured  against  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  on  this  condition  promised  all  fealty  to 
Bonaparte,  their  future  emperor.  An  act  of  terrorism,  the 
judicial  murder  of  a  Bourbon,  was  just  the  pledge  they  sought; 
a  pledge  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give,  if  the  due  de  Berri 
could  be  caught  on  French  ground.  That  prince,  however, 
came  not.  Bonaparte  was  disappointed ;  and  in  order  to  make 
up  in  every  way  for  the  disappointment,  he  resolved  to  seize 
on  the  due  d’Enghien,  a  Bourbon  also,  and  expectant  of  the 
royalist  insurrection.  He  was  on  neutral  territory,  to  be  sure; 
but  Bonaparte  had  learned  to  slight  international  as  well  as 
moral  law;  feeling  himself,  as  a  high-priest  of  policy,  above 
such  “beggarly  elements.”  He  accordingly  gave  orders  that 
a  body  of  troops  should  surprise  the  castle  of  Ettenheiin,  and 
carry  off  the  duke.  This  was  put  in  execution  on  the  15th 
of  March;  and  the  illustrious  prisoner  was,  without  delay, 
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hurried  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris.  He  arrived 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  much  wearied.  He  was  nev¬ 
ertheless  brought  on  that  very  night  before  a  military  com¬ 
mission,  and  accused  of  the  crime  of  bearing  arms  against 
France.  Instead  of  denying  the  charge,  the  young  prince 
avowed  and  gloried  in  it ;  and  the  commissioners,  like  a  jury, 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  even  that  reluctantly,  but 
still  with  a  belief  that  a  punishment  so  atrociously  severe  in 
his  case  as  death  could  not  follow  it.  Besides,  the  duke  made 
a  request  to  see  and  speak  with  the  first  consul.  Savary,  how¬ 
ever,  who  had  orders  to  see  judgment  executed,  and  who  had 
learned  in  Egypt  implicit  and  oriental  obedience  to  the  word 
of  a  master,  interfered.  Under  his  direction,  the  prisoner  was 
made  to  descend  about  daybreak  into  the  fosse  of  the  chftteau, 
where  he  found  a  newly-dug  grave,  and  a  company  of  gen¬ 
darmes  drawn  up.  The  prince  saw  his  fate,  and  submitted  to 
it  with  a  soldier’s  courage.  A  murder  worthy  of  the  worst 
days  of  the  revolution,  was  perpetrated;  the  heir  of  Conde 
had  ceased  to  live ;  and  Bonaparte,  endeared  by  this  pledge 
to  the  regicides,  was  assured  of  their  support  in  mounting  the 
imperial  throne. 

In  this  latter  view,  the  death  of  the  due  d’Enghien  was  not 
so  bootless  a  measure  as  has  been  imagined.  Moreau  had  not 
yet  been  brought  to  trial.  The  military  were  attached  to 
him ;  the  populace  believed  him  honest ;  and,  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  resurrection  and  exertions  of  the  Jacobin  faction 
might  have  turned  the  scale  against  Bonaparte.  Some  time 
after  this  catastrophe,  Pichegru  was  found  strangled  in  his 
prison ;  and  Wright,  an  English  captain,  who  had  landed  Ca- 
doudal  from  his  vessel,  and  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  was 
discovered  with  his  throat  cut.  Suspicion  could  not  but  fall 
upon  Bonaparte.  Yet,  why  should  he  not  have  brought  Piche¬ 
gru  to  trial  as  well  as  Moreau  1  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
probable  that  these  men  fell  by  their  own  hands.  Savary  in¬ 
culpates  Foucho.  The  circumstance  must  remain  matter  of 
mystery  and  conjecture.  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  the  most 
guilty  conspirators,  were  next  dealt  with.  They  were  brought 
to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  Polignacs  were,  how¬ 
ever,  spared  by  the  first  consul.  Moreau  was  next  arraigned  ; 
there  existed  no  proofs  whatever  against  him.  The  tribunal 
was  inclined  to  acquit  him.  But,  by  a  kind  of  negotiation  be¬ 
twixt  the  judges  and  the  government,  Moreau  was  condemned 
to  two  years’  imprisonment;  a  sentence  that  the  first  consul 
commuted  to  exile.  Moreau  retired  to  America.  Fouche, 
as  the  price  of  his  information  and  activity  in  these  affairs, 
was  reinstated  as  minister  of  police. 
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Whilst  the  royalist  plot  for  overthrowing  the  first  consul’s 
government  thus  failed  utterly,  which  it  needed  not  have 
done,  had  it  been  a  mere  purpose  of  assassination,  the  French 
police  were  long  and  artfully  engaged  in  attempting  to  im¬ 
plicate  the  diplomatic  agents  of  England,  and  to  raise  ground 
of  accusation  against  them.  Subordinate  envoys  were  first 
circumvented.  Numbers  of  adroit  emissaries  introduced  them¬ 
selves  to  Mr.  Drake,  and  to  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  English  resi¬ 
dents  at  the  courts  of  Munich  and  Stuttgardt,  revealing  plans, 
and  making  promises  of  royalist  insurrection,  of  betraying 
towns,  &c.  “  These  bulletins,”  M.  Bignon  admits,  “  were  all 
fabricated  by  the  French  police ;  the  promises,  only  so  many 
chimeras,  with  which  the  prefect  of  Strasburg  fed  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  Mr.  Drake.”  Poor  Mr.  Drake  was  indeed  taken  in. 
Some  letters  of  his,  in  which  he  exulted  over  the  speedy  ac¬ 
complishment  of  these  designs,  were  intercepted;  his  folly, 
rather  than  his  guilt,  proclaimed ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  story, 
garnished  with  unblushing  falsehood,  gave  Bonaparte,  what 
he  so  much  loved,  a  pretext  for  declaiming  against  the  Ma- 
chiavelism  of  England.  In  all  countries,  the  enemies  of 
France  of  course  rallied,  as  far  as  they  were  permitted,  around 
our  ambassadors,  as  the  only  points  of  independent  power  and 
resistance ;  and  these  personages  certainly  required  a  great 
degree  of  prudence  and  courage.  Bonaparte  made  war  on 
them  by  all  means.  He  seized  Sir  George  Rumbold  on  the 
neutral  territory  of  Hamburgh,  and  only  released  him  to  avert 
the  indignation  of  all  Germany.  Lord  Elgin  was  singled  out 
amongst  the  English  detained  in  France,  and  tempted  to  im¬ 
plicate  himself  by  the  demons  of  the  police.  To  catch  a  Brit¬ 
ish  ambassador  tripping,  was  what  Bonaparte  most  loved.  The 
artifices  used  with  Lord  Elgin  form  a  perfect  sample  of  the 
mode ;  whilst  Bonaparte’s  declaration  in  the  Moniteur,  “  that 
the  British  envoy  at  Madrid  had  asserted  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  the  right  of  a  country  to  cause  the  assassination  of 
sovereigns  with  whom  it  was  at  war,”  gives  at  once  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  his  veracity. 

It  was  in  these  petty  squabbles  and  machinations  that  the 
meanness  of  Bonaparte  appeared.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been 
that  of  a  hero;  stained,  indeed,  with  the  blood  of  Jaffa;  for 
which,  however,  he  might  plead  the  excuse  of  stern  neces¬ 
sity.  In  fields  of  battle,  in  negotiations,  in  government,  he 
had  shown  himself  the  superior  spirit.  But  now,  as  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  height  of  power,  as  he  doffs  the  hero’s  tunic  to 
assume  the  mantle  of  the  usurper,  the  vulgar  Jacobin  appears 
— rude,  ruthless,  tricky,  envious,  mendacious.  Finding  a 
worthy  ally  in  Fouche,  he  condescends  to  make  war  by  eaves- 
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droppers  at  the  doors  of  the  envoys  of  his  foe,  rather  than  with 
armies  in  the  field ;  and  wields  the  base  pen  of  malignity, 
rather  than  the  warrior’s  sword.  Absolute  power  proved  fatal 
to  him,  flinging  him  at  once  into  meanness  and  into  crime. 
While  a  victorious  commander  of  the  armies  of  Italy,  a  crown 
could  not  have  added  to  his  greatness.  When  we  first  look 
upon  him  as  emperor,  we  behold  chiefly  the  murderer  and  the 
monarch  united.  Previous  to  this  epoch,  there  existed  still  a 
feeling  of  generosity  betwixt  England  and  her  enemy.  But 
henceforth  it  was  a  personal  and  deadly  war, — a  war  not  only 
of  existence,  but  of  honor, — a  duel  not  to  be  receded  from  till 
one  or  other  of  the  antagonists  fell.  Unfortunate  it  was,  that 
France  was  identified  in  her  leader’s  quarrel.  Had  she  kept 
her  liberties,  that  even  of  her  press,  such  foul  lies  could  not 
have  gone  forth  to  the  world,  nor  been  credited  at  home.  But 
Bonaparte,  not  daring  to  trust  his  character  and  acts  to  a  free 
press,  shows  sufficiently  the  color  of  both:  whilst,  by  yielding 
this  precious  liberty,  this  sun  of  the  public  miud,  to  a  despot, 
after  all  the  clamors  and  blood  spent  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
France  becomes  answerable  for  her  own  credulity,  as  well  as 
for  those  crimes,  and  that  injustice,  which  such  credulity  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  commit. 

This  was  the  epoch  of  Bonaparte’s  becoming  emperor.  The 
steps  of  his  throne  were  the  supposed  projects  of  Pichegru  and 
Georges ;  the  blood  of  D’Enghien  cemented  them.  Here  in¬ 
stantly  appears  the  great  object  of  representing  the  views  of 
the  conspirators  to  be  those  of  assassination.  For,  the  life  of 
the  first  consul  being  aimed  at,  it  became  necessary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  logic  of  the  hour,  to  render  the  present  rule  and 
system  permanent;  that  is,  hereditary.  And  in  fact  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  right ;  a  despotism  for  life  is  an  absurdity,  a  com¬ 
plete  bonus  upon  assassination ;  however,  the  way  of  mending 
the  absurdity  was  to  abate  the  despotism,  instead  of  rendering 
it  eternal.  Scarcely  twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
consul  had  declared  in  council  “  hereditary  right  to  be  an  ab¬ 
surdity.”  The  senate  now  asserted  the  necessity  of  declaring 
Bonaparte  hereditary  sovereign,  “  in  order  to  insure  the  pub¬ 
lic  triumph  of  liberty  and  equality  without  fear  of  overthrow.” 
This  unblushing  reason  for  perpetuating  a  dictatorship  was 
worthy  of  the  Moniteur  itself.  The  senate  having  obsequi¬ 
ously  given  its  adhesion,  the  tribunate  was  required  to  discuss 
the  question,  not  constitutionally,  but  as  if  in  a  “  private  re¬ 
union  of  citizens.”  Twenty  voted  for,  seven  against  Bona¬ 
parte’s  elevation  to  the  sovereignty.  To  such  members  were 
reduced  even  the  mock  representation  of  France.  Carnot 
alone,  as  a  staunch  republican,  spoke  boldly  forth  his  opinion. 
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“  Shall  freedom,  then,”  said  he,  “be  shown  toman,  in  order  that 
he  may  never  enjoy  it  1  Must  it  be  ever  offered  to  his  vows,  as 
a  fruit  tempting  indeed,  but  fraught  with  death  as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  touching  it?  Nature  is  then  indeed  but  a  step¬ 
mother  !”  On  the  18th  of  May,  1804,  the  French  senate  pass¬ 
ed  a  decree,  and  presented  it  to  the  first  consul,  styling  “  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte  emperor  of  the  French.”  The  people  at 
large  were  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  hereditary  right  implied 
as  belonging  to  this  title ;  the  farce  of  universal  suffrage  was 
never  wanting  in  France  to  sanction  acts  of  violence  or  usurp¬ 
ation.  Still  here  a  manifest  difference  was  observed.  Whilst 
the  votes  for  the  consulate  had  been  nearly  four  millions,  with 
a  few  thousand  dissentient  voices,  the  three  millions  that  de¬ 
clared  for  the  empire  were  counterbalanced  by  upwards  of 
two  millions  that  protested. 

The  senatus  consultum,  instituting  the  empire,  confined  the 
descent  to  Joseph  and  Louis;  excluding  Lucien,  who  had 
been  most  instrumental  in  elevating  his  brother  to  the  consul¬ 
ate  ;  and  Jerome,  who  was  profligate,  and  had  made  a  foolish 
marriage.  Court  officers,  with  titles  of  superlative  magnifi¬ 
cence,  were  at  the  same  time  created ;  Joseph  was  called 
grand  elector,  as  if  in  mockery  of  himself  and  of  Sieyes. 
Then  Louis  became  constable;  Berthier  grand  huntsman. 
Three  such  men,  wearing  three  such  titles,  must  indeed  have 
excited  the  derision  of  the  Parisians.  But  sarcasm  is  short¬ 
lived,  when  allowed  merely  to  vent  itself  in  whispers.  And  the 
French,  who  had  at  first  been  ashamed  to  wear  the  riband  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  soon  came  to  admire  stars  and  orders,  and 
to  worship  dignitaries.  The  second  and  third  consuls,  Cam- 
baceres  and  Le  Brun,  became  arch-chancellor  and  arch-trea¬ 
surer  ;  whilst  seventeen  of  the  principal  generals  were  de¬ 
clared  marshals  of  France. 

The  year  1804  was  spent  by  Bonaparte  in  assuming  his  new 
title.  It  was  the  subject  of  serious  negotiation  with  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  England  excepted.  Austria,  the  weakest, 
was  the  first  to  recognize  it.  The  opportunity  was  even  cho¬ 
sen  by  her  for  modifying  her  own ;  her  sovereign,  instead  of 
elective  emperor  of  Germany,  styling  himself  hereditary  em¬ 
peror  of  Austria.  The  army,  however,  was  the  true  basis  of 
Napoleon’s  power ,  nor  was  he  contented  until  his  dignity  had 
received  their  approbation.  He  accordingly  visited  Boulogne 
during  the  summer,  and  in  a  month  after  his  arrival  there,  or¬ 
dered  a  grand  review  and  ceremony  on  the  16th  of  August, 
the  day  of  his  fete.  He  was  to  distribute  crosses  of  the  le¬ 
gion  of  honor  to  the  military.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  armies,  the  shores  of  England  and  its  fleets  before 
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him,  Bonaparte  was  thus  in  presence  of  the  foe  that  served 
as  a  pretext  to  his  elevation.  The  troops  answered  his  claim 
to  the  empire  with  loud  acclamations,  and  he  considered  him¬ 
self  henceforth  raised  on  the  buckler,  like  another  Clovis,  to 
be  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  From  Boulogne  the  new 
emperor  hurried  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Charlemagne.  Here  he  received  the  acknowledgment  of  h’ 
ignity  by  his  brother  of  Austria. 

That  naught  might  be  wanting,  the  church  was  requested 
to  give  its  sanction.  Its  inferior  members  had  already  display¬ 
ed  their  zeal.  The  clergy,  in  their  addresses,  styled  him  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Cyrus,  applying  to  him  the  name  of  every  biblical 
hero.  They  saw  divine  right  in  success  as  well  as  legiti¬ 
macy  ;  and  proclaimed  “  the  finger  of  God”  as  the  agent  of 
his  elevation.  To  sum  up  this  condescension,  the  pope  him¬ 
self  tnade  a  journey  to  Paris,  in  order  to  crown  the  new 
Charlemagne,  who,  by  the  by,  had  curtailed  from  the  church 
those  very  possessions  said  to  have  been  ceded  to  it  by  the 
pious  Frank.  On  the  2d  of  December  the  coronation  took 
place  in  Notre  Dame ;  Bonaparte,  however,  placing  the 
crown  on  his  own  head  as  well  as  upon  that  of  Josephine. 
Pius  the  Seventh  spoke  an  humble  homily  on  the  occasion. 
Comparing  himself  to  Elias  and  to  Samuel,  Napoleon  to  Ha- 
zael,  to  Jehu,  to  David,  and  to  Saul,  the  pontiff  consecrated,  in 
the  name  of  the  Deity,  whose  vicegerent  on  earth  he  was,  the 
crown  of  the  new  emperor. 


CHAP.  vm. 
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from  bonaparte’s  accession  to  the  empire  to  the  peace 

OF  TILSIT. 

We  have  traced  the  rise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  high¬ 
est  pinnacle  of  greatness;  let  us  pause  to  take  a  view  of  his 
character,  since  in  that  character  was  now  concentrated  the 
force  which  influenced  the  fate,  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
Europe.  It  is  no  longer  the  distinctions  of  party,  the  play  of 
public  opinion  or  of  political  intrigue,  that  we  have  to  narrate 
The  crowded  stage  of  the  revolution  has  been  swept  clean ; 
and,  in  lieu  of  its  stirring  scenes,  its  rant,  its  blood,  its  inte¬ 
rest  and  depth,  we  behold  the  silent  statue  of  a  conqueror  en¬ 
throned. 
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Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been  gifted  by  nature  with  all  the 
general  and  efficient  qualities  of  greatness,  but  with  none  of 
those  peculiarities  which  sometimes  mar,  sometimes  adorn  it: 
his  powers  differed  from  those  of  the  mass,  not  in  kind,  hut  in 
degree.  Great  good  sense,  quickness,  energy  indefatigable, 
an  eye  and  judgment  that  never  erred  or  slumbered  whils 
their  objects  were  unreached  :  these  were  his  attributes ;  cir 
cumstances  afforded  them  the  opportunities  of  success.  H 
was  a  child  of  fortune,  but  not  a  spoiled  child:  he  neve, 
turned  his  back  upon  her  favors  in  caprice  or  neglect,  never 
lost  an  opportunity  without  taking  the  utmost  advantage  of 
it ;  whilst,  likewise,  he  never  anticipated  the  course  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  nor  ventured  forward  till  every  accessory  was 
prepared,  and  all  ripe  for  consummation.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  born  to  struggle  against  events:  he  never  could  have 
been  either  a  Csesar  or  a  Catiline ;  for  in  adversity  he  was 
out  of  his  element,  and  pined  like  a  southern  exotic  under 
a  northern  sky,  unless  when  the  sun  shone  full  upon  him. 
He  was  a  wretched  conspirator :  the  18th  Brumaire  was 
effected,  despite  of  his  blunders  and  his  faintness,  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Lucien;  and  fortune  came  there  to  his  aid,  as  she  did  at 
Marengo. 

Napoleon  was  endowed,  in  fact,  with  great  intellect,  but 
not  with  great  passions :  he  loved  neither  women  nor  free¬ 
dom;  his  very  ambition  was  an  after-thought,  begotten  of 
events.  A  little  before  Vendemiaire  we  find  him  meditating 
the  purchase  of  a  country-house  and  farm,  “  but  not  of  con¬ 
fiscated  property,” — so  unstable  did  he  esteem  the  revolution. 
But  he  had  the  restless  spirit,  the  craving  for  activity,  which 
is  the  germ  of  ambition.  He  was  not  without  enthusiasm, 
but  he  had  never  more  than  he  could  well  control, — one  rea¬ 
son  why  he  could  never  be  eloquent;  for  the  enthusiasm  that 
the  pen  may  affect  and  exaggerate,  must  be  felt  with  the 
warmth  of  inspiration,  ere  it  acts  upon  the  tongue.  Now 
the  absence  of  all  passion  and  all  enthusiasm  is  selfishness  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  such  became  the  all-absorbing 
malady,  the  distinguishing  trait,  of  Napoleon.  He  was  in 
capable  even  of  friendship.  Himself,  his  greatness,  that  of 
France  because  his,  became  for  him  a  passion,  or  rather  the 
substitute  for  one.  It  is  thus  we  judge  him  from  history  , 
thus  madame  de  Stael,  the  most  penetrating  observer  of  hu 
man  character,  read  that  of  Bonaparte. 

From  this  principle,  this  nullity  of  feeling  and  power  of 
intellect,  flowed  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  man.  Hr 
was  not  imposed  on  by  the  cant  of  the  revolution,  nor  carried 
away  by  its  fanaticism.  Being  indebted  for  his  advance  to 
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the  rise  of  the  democracy,  he  adopted  that  side  which  threw 
command  open  to  his  talents:  he  sided  with  the  revolution, 
and  rendered  it  triumphant ;  but  he  never  adopted  its  preju¬ 
dices  against  either  aristocrat  or  churchman,  both  of  which 
classes  he  spared.  He  had  a  respect  for  even  royalty,  and 
kept  the  king  of  Sardinia  on  his  throne  despite  the  directory. 
He  was  not  by  nature  cruel ;  but  supreme  command,  espe¬ 
cially  of  armies,  inspired  him  with  a  contempt  for  human  life, 
and  a  disregard  for  destroying  it.  He  had  no  immoral  ten¬ 
dencies;  but,  as  education  gave  him  no  principle  of  religion 
or  morals,  or  rather,  as  the  revolution  took  away  all  he  might 
have  originally  imbibed,  he  was  left  free  to  adopt  the  maxims 
of  expediency,  which  are  sufficient  to  render  the  prudent 
moral  whilst  they  are  surrounded  by  their  equals.  Bonaparte 
lost  this  salutary  check,  as  he  rose  above  his  fellows  to  power. 
On  his  first  ascent  he  seemed  to  think  all  permitted  to  him  : 
he  had  reverence  for  neither  justice  nor  truth ;  and  did  not 
shrink  from  even  murder,  until  the  outcry  of  Europe  taught 
him  that  even  sovereigns  find  a  tribunal  in  the  public  voice 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  brave. 

In  European  society,  civilization  has  restrained  the  conduct 
of  men  by  a  double  chain ;  by  that  of  morality  and  religion 
first,  by  that  of  honor  after.  The  many,  who  shake  off  the 
first,  are  enabled  to  cling  by  the  last ;  and  the  result,  so  far 
as  their  neighbors  are  concerned,  is  much  the  same.  But  the 
French  revolution  had  destroyed  both  these  ties;  one  was 
bigotry  in  its  eyes,  the  other  a  relic  of  aristocracy;  and  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  completely  without  either, — the  fault  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  more  than  of  his  character.  Indeed,  one  of  his  greatest 
misfortunes  was  his  want  of  gentle  habits  and  feelings  on 
reaching  a  throne :  stern  morality  would  no  doubt  have  suf¬ 
ficed  ;  but  stoicism  is  rare  and  difficult,  especially  in  such  a 
situation :  whereas  the  gentlemanly  spirit  is  common,  is 
strong,  is  ineradicable;  of  tenderer  and  nicer  conscience 
than  the  moral,  which  it  supplants.  It  would  have  preserved 
Bonaparte  from  that  habitual  rudeness,  which  soon  left  no 
servants  round  him  but  servile  instruments,  unable  to  delay  a 
guilty  order,  or  hasten  a  generous  one.  It  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  condescending  to  turn  scribe  in  the  Moni- 
teur ,  and  putting  himself  in  personal  collision  with  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  sovereigns  of  Europe,  all  of  whom  he  individually  in¬ 
sulted,  besides  working  up  his  own  wretched  vanity  to  a  pitch 
unworthy  of  his  station.  It  would  have  kept  him  from  pub¬ 
lic  altercation  with  ambassadors  at  his  court,  or  base  traps 
laid  for  them  at  neighboring  ones.  It  would  have  inspired 
him  with  a  respect  for  truth,  nor  allowed  an  emperor’s  bul- 
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letin  to  have  become  a  word  synonymous  with  a  lie.  In  fine, 
it  would  have  preserved  him  from  the  foul  stain  of  having' 
murdered  a  defenceless  prince.  The  faults  of  Bonaparte 
form  a  striking  proof  how  vulgarity  may  lead  to  crime  ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  best  plea  for  the  aristocratic  organization  of 
society  is,  that  honor,  the  essence  of  that  system,  is  the  best 
substitute  for  moral  principle,  the  seed  of  which  is  perishable, 
and  difficult  to  rear. 

We  must  repeat  the  assertion,  that  Bonaparte  was  not  made 
to  sway  events,  however  fit  to  sway  mankind.  War  he  al¬ 
ways  found  made  to  his  hand  ;  if  his  system,  his  incorrigible 
system,  his  oblique  and  selfish  views  of  justice,  and  his  reck¬ 
lessness  of  others’  rights  justly  provoked  it,  this  did  not  enter 
into  his  calculation.  He  really  imagined  that  Austria,  or 
England,  or  any  European  power,  had  no  right  nor  claim  to 
interfere  with  his  aggrandizement ;  and  considered  their  mis¬ 
trust  as  a  kind  of  wilful  impertinence.  Wars  then  came 
of  his  arbitrariness.  But  he  never  entered  upon  them  avow¬ 
ing  merely  the  aim  of  conquest.  The  only  two  cases  in 
which  he  did  do  this,  in  which  he  did  take  the  initiative  of 
fortune,  viz.  in  the  Egyptian  and  Russian  expeditions,  failure 
and  defeat  were  the  consequences.  But  if  thus  unable  to 
rule  over  events,  he  was  eminently  calculated  to  rule  over 
mankind  ;  above  all,  over  masses  of  men.  His  elevation  and 
his  feats  were  alone,  indeed,  enough  to  excite  the  highest 
admiration ;  but  this  was  fostered  by  a  thousand  acts  which 
were  almost  natural  to  him.  No  monarch  ever  acted  idol  so 
well  as  he.  All  may  sit  to  be  worshipped  ;  hut  he  could  re¬ 
flect  grandeur  in  return.  Then  he  had  no  weakness,  no  lux¬ 
urious  or  royal  enjoyments.  He  was  all  absolute  in  his  rule ; 
in  conquering  and  administering  imperious.  He  was  not  so 
successful  in  attaching  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
The  marshals,  indeed,  could  not  but  bow  to  him,  who  was  the 
leading  star  of  the  profession  and  of  the  land.  But  personal 
friends  Bonaparte  had  none.  He  was  incapable  of  friendship 
or  affection,  and  could  only  be  served  at  length  by  men,  friv¬ 
olous  and  martinet,  like  Berthier ;  cold  and  rigid,  like  Du- 
roc  ;*  or  blindly  devoted,  from  an  innate  and  mental  feeling 
of  servility,  like  Savary.  Thus  his  power,  in  extending 
widely  over  the  land  and  over  men,  spread  its  roots,  like  cer 
tain  splendid  trees, — the  ash  for  instance, — horizontally  and 

*  If  Bonaparte  could  have  considered  any  one  in  the  light  of  a  friend,  it 
wasDuroc.  A  circumstantial  account  has  been  given,  and  much  quoted, 
of  the  sorrow  displayed  by  Bonaparte  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  He  is 
represented  as  sitting  apart  from  his  suite,  as  absorbed  in  affliction,  &c.  We 
can  contradict  this  flatly,  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  suite  then  pres 
ent.  Napoleon  did  not  betray  any  such  sensibility. 
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superficially  through  the  soil.  They  did  not  strike  down¬ 
wards,  perpendicularly  and  profoundly,  like  the  oak,  which, 
of  more  tardy  growth,  still  rises  to  superior  majesty,  and 
braves  with  far  more  unconquerable  resistance  the  fury  of 
adverse  elements. 

The  year  1804  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  coalition  against  Bo¬ 
naparte.  Austria  might  quail  under  former  defeats,  and  Prus 
sia  might  well  hesitate  to  provoke  the  conqueror.  But  Russia 
had  no  such  fears,  and  spoke  an  independent  language.  The 
murder  of  the  duke  d’Enghien  had  excited  the  emperor 
Alexander’s  abhorrence.  He  put  his  court  into  mourning  for 
the  unfortunate  prince.  Gustavus  of  Sweden  followed  the 
example.  Of  the  French  functionaries,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
alone  sent  in  a  generous  resignation:  whilst  Louis  XVIII. 
sent  back  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  to  his  relative  the 
monarch  of  Spain,  who,  though  a  Bourbon,  dared  not  express 
a  feeling  of  resentment  towards  France.  But  it  was  the 
conduct  of  Alexander  that  most  affected  the  French  emperor. 
The  mourning  of  the  Russian  court,  and  the  remonstrances 
of  its  representative  in  Paris,  were  poignant  injuries.  Na¬ 
poleon,  as  usual,  took  up  the  pen  himself  to  answer  them ; 
and,  as  usual,  falsehood  and  insult  flowed  from  it.  “  Suppose,” 
wrote  he,  “  that  when  England  meditated  the  assassination  of 
the  emperor  Paul,  the  conspirators  were  known  to  be  within 
a  league  of  the  frontier,  would  they  not  have  been  seized  1” 
The  allusion  was  a  deadly  and  malignant  insult,  not  so  much 
to  England,  who  might  scorn  such  calumnies ;  but  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  had  profited  at  least  by  his  sire’s  untimely  death. 
The  Russian  emperor  replied  by  summoning  the  French  to 
evacuate  Hanover  and  Naples;  and  soon  after  his  charge 
d'affaires  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris. 

This  breach  accomplished  the  first  desire  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  to  find  a  continental  ally  against  France.  The 
death  of  the  duke  d’Enghien  served  her  in  this;  and  menaced 
its  perpetrator.  For  a  considerable  time  Spain  had  been  in 
alliance  with  France,  aiding  her,  however,  with  subsidies 
rather  than  with  troops.  England,  though  aware  of  the  covert 
hostility  of  Spain,  pretended  not  to  observe  it,  and  respected 
that  country  as  neutral.  But  the  prospect  of  Russian  alliance 
made  the  ministry  more  bold ;  and  the  peace  with  Spain  was 
suddenly  broken  by  the  capture  of  some  ships  of  that  nation 
returning  laden  with  specie.  It  was  a  flagrant  act  of  injus¬ 
tice,  in  the  very  style  of  Bonaparte’s  own  conduct,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  very  same  imbecility  which  threw  upon  us 
the  blame  of  the  renewal  of  the  war, — an  irresolute,  wavering 
system,  which  was  but  weakness,  and  which  looked  like 
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treachery.  England  had  thence  to  contend  with  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  united,  an  alliance  which  inspired  Bonaparte 
with  great  hopes. 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  whilst  the  clouds  of  hostility  were 
gathering  against  him  from  the  north,  Bonaparte  took  a  journey 
to  Milan,  in  order  to  exchange  his  title  of  president  of  the  Cis¬ 
alpine  republic  for  that  of  king  of  Italy.  Here,  received  with 
enthusiasm,  he  placed  upon  his  own  head,  in  great  ceremony, 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  called  iron,  from  a  nail  of  the  true 
cross  which  it  contains.  “  God  gave  it  me,”  exclaimed  he ; 
beware  who  dares  to  touch  it.”  He  ordered  a  splendid  review 
to  take  place  on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  and,  to  mark  his  at¬ 
tention  to  minutiae,  he  had  brought  from  Paris  the  same  gray 
frock-coat  which  he  had  worn  at  that  memorable  battle.  But 
the  general’s  habit  had  lain  by  since  he  had  donned  the  im¬ 
perial  mantle,  and  worms  had  eaten  it.  Genoa,  of  late  the 
Ligurian  republic,  was  now,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  empire  of  France.  This  formed  one  of  the 
complaints  of  Austria,  then  pressed  by  England  and  Russia 
to  coalesce  with  them,  and  arm.  But  Bonaparte  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  filching  towns,  and  adding  territory  to  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  was  incurable  and  inevitable ;  and  his  amazement 
was,  that  people  could  find  fault  with  a  thing  so  natural. 
His  object  in  seizing  Genoa  is  announced  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Le  Brun,  whom  he  appointed  governor.  That  amiable 
man  had  mitigated  his  stern  orders  to  press  the  naval  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  port.  The  emperor  wrote  him  the  following 
reprimand  :*• — 

“  In  uniting  Genoa  to  the  empire,  I  was  induced  neither 
by  the  revenue,  nor  by  the  land  forces  she  might  contribute. 
I  had  but  one  object  in  view,  viz.  15,000  seamen.  It  is  then 
going  against  the  very  spirit  of  my  feeling  to  be  lenient  or 
backward  in  raising  and  levying  this  force.  You  are  too  mild, 
too  merciful.  How  can  you  govern  people  without  discon¬ 
tenting  them  1  What  would  you  do,  if  you  were  charged  with 
forcing  the  conscripts  of  a  couple  of  French  departments  to 
march  to  the  army!  I  tell  you,  that  in  matters  of  government, 
force  means  justice  as  well  as  virtue .f  As  to  discontent  of 
the  Genoese,  I  am  not  the  man  to  listen  to  such  remon¬ 
strances.  Think  you  I  am  decrepit  enough  to  fear  them.  My 
answer  is,  Seamen,  seamen,  and  still  seamen.  Govern  but 


*  See  “  Opinions  et  Ecrits  Politiques”  of  the  late  due  de  Plaisance,  edited 
and  p  iblished  by  his  son. 

f  “Voussavez  bien  qu’en  fait  de  gouvernement  justice  veut  dire  force 
comme  vertu.”  What  an  apt  motto  for  the  man,  and  for  his  reign! 
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to  collect  seamen — dream  but  of  them.  Say  what  you  will 
from  me,  but  say  that  I  will  have  seamen.  God  keep  you  in 
his  holy  guard !  Napoleon.” 

This  most  characteristic  letter  shows  the  reliance  he  placed 
on  a  naval  struggle,  and  his  hopes  of  so  weakening,  if  not 
vanquishing,  England  by  sea,  as  to  render  his  project  of  inva¬ 
sion  possible.  It  was  now  that  he  formed  the  project  of  dis¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  England,  and  scattering  her  fleets, 
by  dispatching  his  in  different  directions,  some  to  the  West 
Indies,  some  to  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  order  to  effect  an  union 
betwixt  all,  and  form  a  naval  force  capable  of  giving  battle  to 
the  British  with  great  superiority  of  numbers.  The  progress 
of  fleets,  however,  could  not  be  ordered  or  calculated  in  the 
cabinet  or  over  a  chart.  A  hundred  chances  were  against 
the  execution  of  a  scheme  which  at  best  was  almost  hope¬ 
less.  For  in  naval  actions  betwixt  French  and  English,  as  in 
land  battles  betwixt  French  and  Austrians,  numbers  served 
to  increase  the  disorder  and  rout  of  the  unskilful  combatant. 
This  was  soon  proved.  The  French  squadron  of  twenty  ves¬ 
sels,  which  had  gone  round  by  the  West  Indies  to  the  chosen 
rendezvous  in  the  Channel,  fell  in  on  its  return  with  a  much 
inferior  British  force  under  Sir  Robert  Calder.  The  French, 
were,  nevertheless,  defeated;  and  the  English  admiral,  in¬ 
stead  of  meeting  with  approbation  for  his  victory,  was  severely 
reprimanded  at  home  for  not  annihilating  the  superior  num¬ 
bers  of  the  foe. 

Napoleon  himself  was  in  the  mean  time  at  Boulogne,  facing 
England,  indeed,  and  menacing  her  with  invasion;  but  with 
his  looks  all  the  time  directed  to  the  east  and  north  of  Europe. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  ignorant  of  the  coalition,  or  the  war 
brewing  against  him  ;  and  although  his  tent  was  pitched  on 
the  heights  of  Boulogne,  the  map  upon  that  tent-table,  the 
object  of  his  meditation,  was  the  map  of  Austria.  Even  be¬ 
fore  he  took  the  journey  to  Milan,  he  told  Bourrienne,  in 
sending  him  envoy  to  Hamburgh, — “  Go,  I  have  views  with 
respect  to  Germany,  in  furthering  which  you  may  be  useful. 
It  is  there  I  intend  to  strike  England.  I  must  deprive  her  of 
the  continent.  I  have  larger  ideas  on  this  point;  though 
they  are  not  yet  ripe.  There  is  not  enough  of  similitude 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  European  society  has  need 
of  being  regenerated ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  there  is  need 
of  one  power  superior  and  dominant  over  all  others,  to  be  a 
bond  of  union,  and  to  constrain  them  to  peace  amongst  each 
other.”  Such  were  the  theories  with  which  Napoleon  veiled 
his  ambition.  Some  men  have  dreamed  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  uniting  the  several  governments  of  Italy  under 
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one  monarch,  one  despot  if  requisite,  in  order  to  give  that  un¬ 
happy  land  union  and  independence,  preparatory  to  liberty. 
Bonaparte  applied  the  scheme  to  Europe ;  but  with  no  such 
generous  aim.  His  ideas  were  at  any  rate  turned  towards 
warring  upon  the  continent,  at  the  same  time  that  he  remain¬ 
ed  with  his  army  at  Boulogne.  A  conversation  of  his  with 
Bourrienne  displays  his  real  opinions  on  this  subject.  “Those 
who  believe  in  the  seriousness  of  my  menace  of  invasion  are 
fools.  They  do  not  see  the  thing  in  its  true  light.  I  can, 
without  doubt,  disembark  in  England  with  100,000  men,  fight 
a  great  battle,  win  it;  but  I  must  reckon  on  30,000  killed, 
wounded,  or  prisoners.  If  I  march  upon  London,  a  second 
battle  awaits  me;  suppose  me  again  successful,  what  am  I 
to  do  in  London  with  an  army  diminished  by  three  fourths, 
without  hope  of  reinforcements]  It  would  be  madness.  With¬ 
out  superiority  of  naval  force,  such  a  project  is  impracticable. 
No :  this  great  reunion  of  troops,  that  you  behold,  has  another 
aim.  My  government  must  be  the  first  of  Europe,  or  it  must 
fall.” 

However  hostile  were  the  intentions  of  Napoleon  towards 
the  still  independent  powers  of  Europe,  these  anticipated  him 
in  declaring  war.  In  April,  1805,  an  alliance  was  concluded 
hetwixt  Russia  and  England.  Hanover  and  Naples  were  to 
be  the  points,  to  the  liberating  of  which  their  armies  were  to 
he  directed.  Sweden  joined  the  alliance.  Prussia  approved 
its  spirit,  but  those  of  its  ministers  in  the  French  interest  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  preserved  the  neutrality.  Austria  was  more  in¬ 
clined  to  redeem  her  defeats.  The  coronation  of  the  French 
emperor  as  king  of  the  Italian  dominions,  which  she  at  least 
expected  to  have  been  left  independent,  alarmed  Austria  and 
gave  her  a  right  to  arm.  The  occupation  of  Genoa  enforced 
both.  The  British  envoy  was  ready  with  offers  of  subsidy, 
the  Russians  with  the  aid  of  large  armies,  of  those  troops 
which  had,  under  Suwarrow,  driven  the  French  from  Italy. 
One  eminent  personage  alone  opposed  war  at  the  Austrian 
court;  this  was  the  archduke  Charles.  He  saw  the  peril,  but 
was  not  listened  to.  He  accordingly  left  the  war-department 
where  he  presided,  and  the  proposals  of  England  and  Russia 
for  a  third  coalition  were  accepted. 

These  negotiations  did  not  long  remain  a  secret  from  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  in  vain  endeavored  to  bring  either  Russia  to  an 
alliance  or  Austria  to  terms.  He  then  turned  to  and  secured 
Bavaria  by  a  promise  of  aggrandizing  her  territory,  and  of 
himself  making  no  acquisition  beyond  the  Rhine.  Austria  in 
the  mean  time  advanced  her  troops,  and  peremptorily  de¬ 
manded  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  unite  with  her.  He 
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temporized ;  practised  some  deceit,  and  succeeded  in  excus¬ 
ing  himself,  and  drawing  off  his  army.  The  Austrians  occu¬ 
pied  Munich. 

Here  was  the  aggression  that  Napoleon  desired  ;  for,  with¬ 
out  some  such  pretext,  he  feared  the  shame  of  abandoning  the 
vaunted  expedition  against  England.  Thus,  whilst  Pitt  pre¬ 
cipitated  Austria  to  hostilities  prematurely,  ere  her  allies  had 
put  forth  their  strength,  in  order  to  remove  the  French  from 
Boulogne,  he  precisely  served  the  purpose  of  Bonaparte.  This 
last  blunder  of  the  English  minister,  with  its  unfortunate  con¬ 
sequences,  gave  the  destructive  blow  that  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  Napoleon  affected  great  disappointment  in  abandoning 
his  scheme  of  invasion,  called  Daru,  and  dictated  to  him  at  a 
breath  the  entire  plan  of  a  campaign  against  Austria,  the 
march  of  each  division,  its  route,  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
each,  and  the  point  of  junction.  This  seemed  like  magic  and 
improvisation  to  Daru,  being  nevertheless  the  result  of  long 
and  mature  reflection.  The  several  divisions  instantly  de¬ 
camped  from  Boulogne,  taking  different  directions  to  the 
Rhine.  The  emperor  hurried  to  Paris,  and  obtained  from  his 
obsequious  senate  the  decrees  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
war. 

The  command  of  the  advanced  Austrian  army  was,  as  if  by 
f.'tuity,  intrusted  to  Mack,  that  pedantic  tactician,  who  could 
Mt  defend  Rome  with  an  army  against  a  few  thousand  men 
under  Championnet.  He  took  post  at  Ulm,  thinking  that 
B  Maparte  must  necessarily  take  the  same  road  which  Moreau 
had  taken.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  emperor  divided  his 
numerous  force  into  seven  corps,  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  ordered  to  march  to  the  Danube,  and  cross  it  behind 
Mack.  Another  was  to  advance  by  the  Black  Forest  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  Austrians.  Bernadotte  was  to  rally  the  Bavarian 
army,  whilst  the  main  body  gathered  at  Stuttgardt.  Thus 
Alack,  with  80,000  men,  was  advanced  far  from  all  support, 
"whilst  nearly  200,000  were  marching  to  surround  him.  The 
French  were  in  his  rear  ere  he  dreamed  of  it.  Retreat  was 
impossible.  All  that  remained  was  to  unite  the  Austrian 
army,  and  fall  with  its  whole  mass  on  one  or  two  of  the 
French  corps.  But,  no — Mack  scattered  his  troops  round 
Ulm.  On  one  road  Murat  met  twelve  battalions  of  Austrian 
renadiers,  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry.  His  numbers 
allowed  him  to  surround  them.  Formed  in  a  square,  these 
brave  men  fought  for  two  hours,  until  they  were  broken,  slain, 
or  taken.  A  similar  affair  took  place  at  Guntzburg.  And  at 
length,  even  upon  points  where  the  Austrians  were  superior, 
their  want  of  confidence  lost  them  the  advantage.  Dupont 
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checked  them  on  one  side ;  Ney  on  the  other.  The  latter 
achieved  a  brilliant  feat  in  carrying  the  bridge  of  Elchingen, 
at  the  third  assault;  the  name  was  Ney’s  first  title.  Beaten 
in  on  every  side,  Mack  was  shut  up  with  the  remains  of  his 
army  in  the  town  of  Ulm.  The  French  occupied  all  the 
heights  around  ;  and  Mack  had  nothing  left  but  to  capitulate. 
The  general  De  Segur,  sent  to  demand  his  submission,  found 
nothing  but  disorder,  and  the  brain  of  Mack  in  similar  con¬ 
fusion.  The  latter  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  things, 
till  the  French  themselves  informed  him.  He  did  not  even 
know  that  Napoleon  was  his  antagonist.  Fie  began  by  de¬ 
manding  “  eight  days’  truce  or  death,”  and  concluded  by  sur¬ 
rendering  immediately.  Never  was  so  bewildered  a  person. 
Bonaparte  himself  was  ashamed  of  the  imbecility  of  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  and  endeavored  to  remove  this  general  impression 
by  treating  Mack  and  his  officers  with  marked  respect. 

An  imperial  bulletin  now  announced — “  Soldiers,  in  fifteen 
days  we  have  made  a  campaign,  driven  the  Austrians  from 
Bavaria ;  of  100,000  men,  60,(X)0  are  prisoners.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon,  80  stand  of  colors,  are  our  trophies. 
A  second  campaign  awaits  us.  We  have  to  combat  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  whom  England  has  transported  from  the  ends  of  the 
universe.  This  battle  will  decide  the  honor  of  the  French 
infantry,  and  will  tell  if  it  be  the  first  or  the  second  in  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Whilst  Bonaparte  thus  addressed  his  soldiers  in  words  of 
triumph,  his  discourse  to  the  Austrian  generals,  who  were 
prisoners,  betrayed  that  it  was  triumphs  on  another  field  and 
over  another  nation  that  he  most  desired.  “  Tell  your  master,” 
said  he,  “  to  hasten  to  make  peace.  I  want  nothing  on  the 
continent.  It  is  colonies,  vessels,  commerce,  that  I  want.  My 
conquest  of  them  would  be  advantageous  to  me  as  to  you.” 
These  words  were  spoken  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  day  of 
the  surrender  of  Ulm.  On  the  day  after,  the  21st,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  where  Nelson,  annihilating  the  fleets 
of  Spain  and  France,  bequeathed  to  Bonaparte  the  cruel  cer¬ 
tainty,  that,  if  invincible  on  land,  his  great  rival  was  equally 
so  upon  the  ocean. 

After  reconducting  his  ally  of  Bavaria  to  his  capital,  Bona¬ 
parte  now  advanced  into  Austria,  his  lieutenants  driving  all 
before  them  as  they  advanced.  The  French  emperor  crossed 
the  Rhine  on  the  1st  of  October ;  on  the  20th,  Mack  and  his 
army  were  prisoners.  On  the  15th  of  November,  Napoleon 
made  his  entry  into  Vienna.  The  Austrian  emperor  and  his 
troops  had  retired  into  Moravia ;  for  the  Russians,  whom  Mack 
had  expected  at  Ulm,  were  only  now  at  Brunn.  Had  the  war 
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been  delayed  six  weeks,  Napoleon  might  have  had  a  more  dif¬ 
ficult  task.  He  was  now  not  only  master  of  Vienna,  but  of 
the  neighboring  bridge  over  the  Danube.  Lannes  had  won  it 
by  an  act  of  unexampled  audacity.  He  had  advanced  on  tha 
bridge,  speaking  to  the  Austrian  officers,  alluding  to  a  proba¬ 
ble  armistice,  and  distracting  their  attention,  whilst  a  column 
of  grenadiers  followed  him.  As  the  Austrian  officers  were 
before  their  cannon  and  around  Lannes,  the  artillery  could  not 
fire :  when  the  former  expostulated,  Lannes  gained  time  by 
excuses ;  and  when  the  word  to  fire  was  about  to  be  given, 
he  overthrew  the  officer,  the  French  rushed  on  the  cannon, 
turned  them ;  and  the  important  bridge,  securing  a  passage 
over  the  Danube,  was  won,  we  may  say,  in  jest.  Such  was 
Austrian  simplicity. 

The  emperor  Francis  had  hoped  to  the  last  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  would  arrive  in  time  to  act  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  so  preserve  Vienna  from  occupation.  The  first 
Russian  army — it  marched  in  two  bodies — had  advanced  under 
Kutusoff  higher  up  the  Danube  than  Vienna.  Hearing  of  the 
capture  both  of  that  city  and  its  bridge,  Kutusoff  hurried  back 
to  Brunn.  He  feared  to  be  cut  off  from  the  other  body  of  his 
compatriots,  and  with  some  reason.  Murat  attacked  him ; 
but  the  French  general  allowing  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
the  proposal  of  an  armistice,  Kutusoff  made  good  his  retreat, 
leaving,  however,  his  lieutenant  Bragation  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  enemy.  This  general  had  the  honor,  with  6000  men, 
to  make  a  stand  against  double  his  force  of  French,  fight  them 
with  inveteracy,  and  then  escape.  The  encounter  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Russians — they  were  yet  the  soldiers  of  Su- 
warrow. 

The  French  occupied  Brunn.  The  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  had  rallied  at  Olmutz.  They  were  at  the  head 
of  80,000  men,  whilst  Bonaparte  did  not  muster  more  than 
60,000.  He  had  had  to  garrison  Vienna;  and  to  leave  troops 
to  watch  the  archduke  Charles,  who  was  in  South  Austria, 
pressed  by  Massena,  but  still  in  force.  Some  negotiation  took 
place,  but  both  French  and  Russians  were  too  full  of  confi¬ 
dence  to  abate  of  pretensions  before  a  battle  which  each 
hoped  to  win.  This  battle  became  a  matter  of  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  to  Napoleon,  far  advanced  as  he  was  in  an  enemy’s 
country;  Hungary  unoccupied  on  one  side,  Bohemia  on  the 
other:  Prussia,  too,  was  menacing.  The  French,  in  their 
rapid  march  to  intercept  Mack,  had  passed  through  the  Prus¬ 
sian  territories  of  Anspach,  and  thus  afforded  a  pretext  of 
war.  An  envoy  now  arrived  from  Berlin ;  but  the  emperor 
told  him  to  stay  his  message  until  a  battle,  which  was  immi¬ 
nent,  should  be  decided. 
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The  Russians  and  Austrians,  having  united  all  their  forces, 
determined  to  act  on  the  offensive.  On  the  27th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  they  marched  from  Olmutz  towards  the  French,  who 
were  concentrated  to  the  eastward  of  Brunn.  Napoleon,  who 
had  studied  the  ground  in  his  rear,  retreated  before  the  ene¬ 
my,  drawing  his  right  wing  back  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
army.  Kutusoff,  seeing  this,  and  taking  it  for  weakness,  de¬ 
termined  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  and  so  threat¬ 
en  to  cut  off  their  army  from  Vienna.  Bonaparte  thus,  by 
drawing  his  army  as  nearly  as  was  wise  to  one  point,  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  enemies  the  idea  of  turning  and  surrounding 
him ;  a  dangerous  project  for  them,  since  it  extended  their 
lines,  and  exposed  their  weak  points  to  an  enemy,  vigilant, 
drawn  together,  and  enabled  to  protrude  an  overwhelming 
force  in  any  one  direction.  Had  the  Russians  an  idea  that 
this  retreat  and  concentration  of  the  French  were  dictated  by 
art,  they  would  of  course  not  have  committed  themselves. 
But  the  French  did  every  thing  to  affect  hesitation  and  timid¬ 
ity :  they  not  only  retired,  but,  in  partial  encounters,  showed 
a  disposition  to  fly.  To  the  proposals  of  Alexander,  Bonaparte 
answered  hesitatingly.  He  received  the  aide-de-camp  sent  to 
him  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  as  if  to  avoid  its  weak  state 
being  seen.  Works  were  thrown  up.  An  interview,  as  the 
pretext  of  four  and  twenty  hours’  truce,  was  begged.  In 
short,  a  hundred  petty  artifices  were  employed  to  persuade 
the  Russians  that  the  French  meditated  a  retreat;  and  that 
the  former  should  lose  no  time,  not  only  to  attack,  but  also  to 
intercept. 

On  the  first  of  December  the  combined  army  completely 
fell  into  the  trap.  The  chief  force  was  pushed  on  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  whilst  the  troops  of  the  rest  of  the  line,  diminished 
for  this  purpose,  descended  from  heights  in  front  of  the 
French,  in  order  to  move  towards  the  left  also.  Napoleon 
mio-ht  have  posted  his  army  on  these  heights,  and  would  have 
done  so,  had  his  object  been  merely  to  repulse  or  check  the 
enemy ;  but  his  aim  was  to  defeat  and  destroy  them ;  and  he 
therefore  yielded  them  the  heights,  which,  being  separated 
by  ravines  between,  favored  his  project  for  cutting  the  Aus¬ 
trian  line,  when  weakened  by  its  extension  and  its  march  to 
take  the  French  in  flank.  Bonaparte  watched  anxiously  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  in  advance  of  Austerlitz;  and  no  sooner 
did  his  acute  eye  perceive  their  forces  thrown  to  their  left, 
and  the  number,  in  front  of  him,  on  and  around  the  line  of 
heights  diminished,  than  he  exclaimed,  “  Yon  army  shall  be 
at  our  mercy  ere  to-morrow’s  sun  sets.”  Nay,  so  certain  was 
he  of  this,  that  he  determined  to  communicate  his  confidence 
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to  his  soldiers ;  and  informed  them  in  a  printed  circular  or 
order  of  the  day,  that  “  the  enemy,  in  marching  to  turn  the 
French  right,  had  exposed  their  own  flank.”  On  the  evening 
of  the  first,  the  firing  commenced  on  the  menaced  point,  the 
right  of  the  French.  Napoleon  galloped  thither,  made  his 
disposition  for  the  morrow,  and  returned  on  foot  through  the 
ranks  and  bivouacs  of  his  soldiery.  The  morrow  was  to  be 
the  anniversary  of  his  coronation:  they  promised  him  the 
Russian  colors  and  cannon  as  a  gift  in  honor  of  his  fete. 

Soult  commanded  the  main  right  wing,  called  by  some  the 
centre,  because  Davoust  led  a  division  still  further  off,  to  op¬ 
pose  the  object  of  the  enemy  in  turning  the  French  or  taking 
them  in  the  rear.  Bernadotte  was  the  general  of  the  centre, 
Lannes  at  the  left,  Murat  and  the  cavalry  behind  the  two 
latter,  Bessieres  in  reserve,  with  Oudinot  and  the  guard. 
The  sun  rose  on  the  2d  of  December  with  unclouded  bril¬ 
liancy;  it  was  hailed  and  remembered  long  as  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz.  Its  rays  discovered  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
disseminated  on,  around,  and  behind  the  heights  before  the 
village  of  Austerlitz,  whence  the  allied  emperors  watched 
the  first  effect  of  their  chief  effort  against  the  French  right. 
Here  the  battle  began ;  Soult  and  Davoust  supporting  the  at¬ 
tack  with  their  wonted  activity  and  skill,  greatly  aided  by 
their  positions,  which  were  amongst  flooded  and  marshy 
ground,  with  the  ice  too  weak  to  support  the  tread.  All  that 
Bonaparte  required  of  these  generals  was  to  hold  their  ground 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours;  his  aim  being  to  attack  simul¬ 
taneously  with  his  left  and  centre  that  portion  of  the  enemy 
in  front  of  him,  which  he  proposed  to  cut  off  from  their  en¬ 
gaged  wing.  Napoleon  delayed  long,  however,  to  give  the 
signal  for  this  attack,  so  little  looked  for  by  the  enemy.  He 
feared  lest  they  might  recall  their  troops  from  their  left.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  he  hear  the  sound  of  battle  fully  engaged 
in  that  direction,  than  he  gave  the  word.  His  generals  hur¬ 
ried  from  him,  each  to  his  post ;  Lannes,  Bernadotte,  Legrand, 
St.  Hilaire,  each  at  the  head  of  his  division,  advanced.  The 
allied  columns  at  this  moment  were  descending  from  the 
heights,  in  the  direction  of  their  left,  where  they  looked  for 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  They  never  expected  to  find  it  be- 
ore  them,  Bonaparte  having  sedulously  concealed  the  force 
nd  motions  of  his  army.  The  Russians  were  thus  surprised, 
nd  attacked  during  an  oblique  march,  by  columns  their 
equals  or  superiors  in  strength.  They  were  cut  in  two,  routed, 
and  separated  one  from  the  other.  The  French  gained  the 
heights,  pushing  their  enemies  into  the  defiles.  This,  no 
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doubt,  took  time  to  effect;  but  the  details  can  be  imagined, 
if  the  manoeuvres  be  comprehended,  and  the  result  seized. 

Between  Austerlitz  and  the  heights  thus  won  by  the 
French  was  still  the  Russian  reserve,  with  the  emperor  in 
person ;  his  choicest  troops,  the  guard  for  instance,  command¬ 
ed  by  the  grand  duke  Constantine.  These  two  were  march¬ 
ing  towards  the  left,  when  to  their  astonishment  the  French 
skirmishers  and  cavalry  charged  in  amongst  them.  It  was  a 
scene  of  surprise  and  confusion.  The  emperor,  however, 
aided  by  Kutusoff,  rallied  his  men.  The  Russian  guards  and 
other  regiments  charged ;  and  the  French,  a  moment  since 
victorious,  were  driven  back.  Some  regiments  that  had  even 
formed  squares  were  broken  into  and  routed  by  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  the  Russians.  Napoleon  did  not  see  what  was  taking 
place,  Austerlitz  being  hidden  from  him  by  the  heights.  His 
ear,  however,  caught  sounds  that  did  not  augur  victory,  and 
ne  instantly  sent  Rapp,  his  aide-de-camp,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Rapp  galloped  off  with  some  squadrons  of  the 
guard,  rallied  stragglers  as  he  advanced,  and  saw,  as  he  came 
up,  the  menacing  position  of  affairs,  the  Russians  victorious, 
and  sabring  the  French,  who  were  driven  from  their  broken 
squares.  They  were  already  bringing  cannon  to  play  upon 
Rapp,  when  the  latter,  crying  out  to  his  men,  “  to  avenge 
their  comrades  and  restore  the  day,”  charged  at  full  speed 
amongst  the  Russians.  This  gave  the  routed  French  time 
to  breathe  and  rally.  They  grouped  and  formed :  Rapp  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge.  Half  an  hour’s  obstinate  struggle  and 
carnage  took  place,  which  terminated  in  the  rout  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  guards  before  the  eyes  of  the  two  emperors. 

This  feat  achieved,  Rapp  rode  back  to  acquaint  Napoleon 
that  all  the  foe  in  the  direction  of  Austerlitz  were  in  flight. 
On  other  points  victory  had  been  already  assured.  The  left 
of  the  allies — the  left,  on  the  efforts  of  which  so  much  had 
been  built — was  now  cut  off;  it  was  completely  destroyed  or 
taken.  The  most  dreadful  feature  of  its  route  was  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  several  squadrons  to  escape  over  the  lakes:  the  ice 
at  once  gave  way  under  the  accumulated  weight,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  brave  men  perished. 

Such  was  Austerlitz.  Savary  had  best  summed  it  up  in 
calling  it  “a  series  of  manoeuvres,  not  one  of  which  failed, 
that  cut  the  Russian  army,  surprised  in  a  side  march,  into  as 
many  portions  as  columns  were  directed  against  it”  All  have 
seen  Gerard’s  picture  of  the  battle,  or  rather  of  its  conclusion, 
where  Rapp  is  seen  riding  up,  with  broken  sword  and  bleed¬ 
ing  front,  to  tell  the  tidings  of  his  complete  success.  It  repre¬ 
sents  that  fact.  Of  80,000  combatants,  the  allies  lost  one  half, 
•of  which  10,000  were  slain. 
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On  the  evening-  of  the  battle,  the  empercr  of  Austria  sent 
to  demand  an  interview  with  Napoleon.  It  was  arranged  for 
the  4th ;  and  took  place  within  a  few  leagues  of  Austerlitz,  by 
the  fire  of  a  bivouac.  The  sovereigns  embraced,  and  remain¬ 
ed  two  hours  in  conversation,  during  which  the  principal 
terms  of  an  agreement  were  of  course  discussed.  Napoleon 
showed  forbearance  and  magnanimity.  The  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  retired  to  his  dominions.  He  professed  great  admiration 
for  the  French  hero,  but  refused  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  or 
even  to  acknowledge  him  as  emperor.  The  part  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  most  difficult.  He  had  been  ready  to  join  the 
coalition.  Count  d’Haugwitz  had  arrived,  prepared  to  use  the 
language  of  menace;  but  finding  Napoleon  successful,  he 
complimented  him  upon  his  victory.  “  This  is  a  congratula¬ 
tion,”  was  the  reply,  “  of  which  fortune  has  changed  the  ad¬ 
dress.”  In  proportion  as  he  had  shown  forbearance  to  Austria, 
he  gave  way  to  vituperation  and  anger  against  Prussia.  He 
railed  against  treachery  and  false  friends ;  and  in  short,  so 
frightened  Haugwitz.  that  the  latter  concluded  a  treaty,  re¬ 
signing  Anspach  and  Bareuth  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  and  ac¬ 
cepting  Hanover  in  lieu.  It  was  Napoleon’s  object  thus  to 
set  England  and  Prussia  at  variance.  It  was  singular  enough 
that,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  Hardenberg,  the  Prussian 
minister,  required  the  assistance  of  England,  conjointly  with 
Russia,  in  case  she  should  be  attacked:  and  both  these  incom¬ 
patible  agreements  were  soon  before  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  to 
its  no  small  embarrassment,  It  drew  back  from  the  difficulty 
as  best  it  might,  accepting  Hanover  merely  as  a  depot,  and 
yielding  Anspach,  as  Haugwitz  had  consented,  with  Cleves, 
Berg,  and  Neufchatel :  the  two  latter  principalities  were  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Murat  and  Berthier.  Soon  after,  the  treaty  of 
Presburg  was  signed  between  France  and  Austria;  the  latter 
power  ceding  Venice  and  its  Dalmatian  territories  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria.  The  elector  of  Bava¬ 
ria  was  raised,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  to  the 
rank  of  king :  and  the  dominions  of  the  new  monarchs  in¬ 
creased  by  the  influence  of  France.  Thus  Napoleon  com¬ 
menced  his  plan,  afterwards  developed  in  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  of  exercising  himself  that  influence  over  the 
German  states  which  the  empire  held  of  old,  and  which  of  late 
had  been  shared  and  disputed  by  Prussia  as  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  interest. 

Napoleon  had  declared  to  his  own  senate,  and  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Austria,  that  he  sought  no  aggrandizement  for  France. 
This  declaration  was  with  him  a  kind  of  nolo  episcopari,  or 
nolo  regnare,  which  was  a  certain  forerunner  of  fresh  acquisi- 
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tions.  Venice  and  Dalmatia  acquired  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  a  commencement.  An  army  of  English  and  Russians 
had  invaded  Naples.  The  French  emperor  now  determined 
to  occupy  that  country,  and  expel  from  thence  its  reigning 
house.  This  was  effected  by  his  mere  command.  He  had 
made  kings  in  Germany  of  the  rulers  of  Bavaria  and  Wir- 
temberg.  This  was  merely  trying  his  hand  at  monarch 
making :  and  at  the  same  time  Berthier  and  Murat  were  ere 
ated  German  princes.  Now  his  chancellor  and  treasurer, 
Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  were  created  dukes;  one  of  Parma, 
the  other  of  Piacenza  or  Plaisance.  And,  among  the  lately  ac¬ 
quired  provinces  of  Venice,  Dalmatia,  Istria  Friuli,  Belluno,  Fel- 
tre,  Bassano,  Vicenza,  and  Rovigo,  were  declared  duchies,  and 
assigned  to  the  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  imperial  court. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  elder  brother  of  Napoleon  was  declared  king 
of  Naples ;  and  Louis  king  of  Holland :  the  latter  was  a  mild 
domestic  character  :  he  had  espoused  Hortense  Beauharnois, 
the  daughter  of  Josephine. 

This  princess  had  been  a  great  favorite  with  Napoleon ;  so 
much  so  that  calumny  had  attached  criminality  to  their  friend¬ 
ship.  We  believe  this  to  be  false.  Hortense,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  strikes  us  in  a  more  interesting  light,  as  having  composed 
that  well-known  air  and  song,  “  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,”  was 
attached  to  the  brave  Duroc,  who,  perhaps  shaken  by  the  cal¬ 
umnies  which  assailed  her,  desisted  from  following  up  the 
suit  which  he  had  at  first  paid.  Napoleon,  who  was  not  adverse 
to  this  match,  on  its  being  broken  off  gave  Hortense  to  his 
brother  Louis, — an  event  that  made  both  unhappy.  Such 
were  the  new  king  and  queen  of  Holland. 

According  to  the  received  rules  of  romance  writers,  the  pres¬ 
ent  was  the  acme  of  the  hero’s  prosperity ;  naught  was  heard 
of  but  marriage  and  principality.  Few  of  his  relations  were 
forgotten:  in  this  respect  none  but  his  own  views  of  grandeur 
were  postponed.  Already,  indeed,  he  began  to  meditate  di¬ 
vorce  and  an  ambitious  remarriage.  The  smaVlest  want  or  flaw 
in  the  fabric  of  ambition  renders  him  who  rears  it  wretched : 
and  although  hereditary  right  had  been  decreed  to  belong  to 
Napoleon,  the  clause  was  rendered  null  by  nature.  As  to  laws 
of  morality  or  religion,  we  have  seen  that  Bonaparte  had  been 
altogether  without  respect  for  them  ;  but  he  was  attached  to 
Josephine,  and  sincerely  longed  to  render  his  schemes  consist¬ 
ent  with  her  happiness.  When  this  became  no  longer  possi¬ 
ble,  the  latter  was  sacrificed  :  but  this  period  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  ;  although  he  could  scarcely  pardon  himself  for  the  crime 
of  ignoble  marriage,  which  he  so  severely  reproached  and 
visited  upon  his  brothers  Lucien  and  Jerome.  These  had  no 
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share  in  the  honors  of  the  day.  His  sisters  were  now  all  ele¬ 
vated  to  rank.  Caroline  espoused  Murat  the  duke  of  Berg ; 
Eliza  was  given  the  sovereignty  of  Lucca ;  and  Pauline,  the 
youngest,  widow  of  general  Leclerc,  brought  Guastalla  in 
dowry  to  the  Roman  prince  Borghese  :  Eugene  Beauharnois 
at  the  same  time  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bava¬ 
ria  ;  Talleyrand  became  prince  of  Benevento,  Bernadotte  of 
Ponte-Corvo. 

In  the  great  struggle  of  France  for  European  supremacy, 
if  not  for  universal  dominion,  to  which  circumstances  partly 
impelled,  and  ambition  partly  prompted  Bonaparte,  there  is 
neither  space  nor  interest  to  spare  for  the  pettier  details  of 
internal  administration,  the  preparation  of  codes,  or  the  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  which,  at  the  epoch  of  Austerlitz,  paralyzed  the 
commerce,  and  nearly  ruined  the  bank,  of  France.  Diplomacy 
and  war  occupy  the  entire  scene,  and  demand  to  possess  it  ex¬ 
clusively.  In  the  commencement  of  1806,  some  weeks  after 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Pitt  breathed  his  last.  On  Fox’s  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  him,  there  was  some  expectation  of  peace  ;  and  in¬ 
tercourse  commenced  by  a  letter  of  that  statesman,  warning 
the  French  emperor  of  an  offer  made  to  assassinate  him.  Ne¬ 
gotiation  followed,  to  which  the  great  obstacle  of  success 
seemed  to  be,  that  the  French  insisted  upon  Sicily  in  addition 
to  Naples.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  these  negotiations  is  the  anxiety  of  Talleyrand  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace,  and  the  sagacious  and  almost  prophetic  views 
on  which  were  founded  this  anxiety.  He  saw  clearly,  and 
said,  that  without  a  peace  with  England,  Napoleon  should  go 
on  warring,  fighting  battle  after  battle ;  which,  with  every 
chance  in  his  favor,  was  still  continuing  to  gamble,  and  to 
stake  his  fortune  upon  a  throw,  instead  of  insuring  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  what  he  possessed.*  After  all,  an  agreement,  however 
styled  a  peace,  could  have  been  but  a  truce.  Napoleon  had 
derived  the  great  consequences  of  his  late  victories :  but  the 
petty  corollaries  were  yet  to  follow;  state  after  state  must 
fall  within  the  vortex  of  his  power,  or  else  resist  it ;  and  sub¬ 
mission  could  have  been  the  only  temper  in  which  England 
would  support  peace.  She  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  that. 

Austria  and  Southern  Germany  were  completely  under  the 


*  This  testimony  to  the  profound  sagacity  of  Talleyrand  is  taken  from  the 
tnemoires  of  his  enemy,  the  due  de  Rovigo.  The  passage  is  somewhat  un¬ 
translatable  : — “  M.  de  Talleyrand  poussait  les  conferences  avec  activit6; 
rien  ne  lui  eiit  coiite  pour  faire  conclure  la  paix  avec  TAngleterre.  II  disait, 
a  qui  voulait  T6ntendre,  que,  sans  elle,  tout  6tait  probleme  pour  l’enipereur  ; 
qu’il  n’y  aurait  qu'une  suite  de  batailles  heureuses  qui  le  consoliderait,  et 
que  cela  se  reduisait  a  une  s6rie,  dont  le  premier  terme  etait  A,  et  dont  le 
dernier  pouvait  etre  Y  ou  Zero?” 
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power  and  the  dictation  of  Napoleon.  Italy  was  his,  from  the 
Alps  to  Tarentum:  Spain  was  obsequious  as  a  province.  The 
only  independent  power  bordering  on  France,  for  France  now 
extended  to  the  Elbe,  was  Prussia.  She  was  to  be  the  next ; 
and,  with  sufficient  fatuity,  she  did  not  see  this  until  it  was 
too  late.  She  had  acted  altogether  a  most  unworthy  and  im¬ 
prudent  part.  We  have  spoken  of  the  two  treaties;  one 
signed  by  Haugwitz  with  Napoleon,  the  other  by  Hardenberg 
with  England,  both  in  December,  1805.  Perplexed  by  her 
bad  faith,  Prussia  obtained  the  advantage  of  neither :  she 
naturally  hesitated  to  accept  Hanover,  and  to  shut  her  ports 
against  England ;  but  as  Anspach  and  Cleves,  ceded  by  Haug¬ 
witz,  were  already  seized  by  the  French,  Prussia  resolved  to 
break  with  England  rather  than  not  get  an  equivalent;  and 
her  troops,  accordingly,  occupied  Hanover.  England  raised 
an  outcry.  Fox  declared  the  conduct  of  Prussia  to  be  “  every 
thing  that  was  contemptible  in  servility,  and  all  that  was  odi¬ 
ous  in  rapacity.’  Napoleon  pursued  his  measures ;  he  libelled 
Hardenberg  in  the  Moniteur,  accused  him  of  selling  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  length  procured  his  dismissal  despite  the  support 
and  interference  of  the  queen.  Prussia  had  dishonored  her¬ 
self  for  the  sake  of  Hanover  and  the  French  alliance ;  what 
then  was  her  mortification  on  learning,  through  the  English 
papers,  that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  restore  Hanover  to  Great 
Britain  as  the  price  of  peace !  Nothing  was  more  evident,  than 
that  the  French  emperor  was  merely  making  a  tool  of  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  crush  her,  to  slight  her,  and 
to  seize  the  first  pretext  for  both. 

The  accomplishment  of  a  new  scheme  of  Napoleon  was 
still  more  alarming  to  Prussia.  This  was  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  by  which  the  smaller  German  states,  which 
hitherto  had  met  or  sent  their  envoys  to  a  diet,  presided  over 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  were  incorporated  into  a  new 
federation,  of  which  France  was  the  head.  These  states  were 
bound  in  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  with  the  French 
emperor ;  the  quantity  of  their  contingents  fixed ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  Napoleon  became  suzerain  of  the  greater  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Austria  could  make  no  resistance  to  a  measure,  which 
she  had  almost  proposed,  in  declaring  her  emperor’s  title  he¬ 
reditary.  That  sovereign  now  abdicated  the  ancient  authority 
over  Germany,  which  his  ancestors,  for  so  many  centuries, 
had  possessed.  With  his  declaration,  in  1806,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  terminate  the  reign  of  the  modern  Caesars. 

The  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  though  drawn  up,  agreed 
on,  and  signed  in  July,  was  still  kept  secret  for  some  time, 
and  its  ratification  delayed.  Negotiations  were  going  on  with 
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England  and  with  Russia ;  and  had  they  succeeded,  at  least 
had  that  with  England  succeeded,  the  new  scheme  of  usurpa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  kept  back  and  in  reserve,  until  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  occurred  for  declaring  it.  Peace  with  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  failing  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  war-party 
getting  the  uppermost  in  Russia,  Bonaparte  ratified  and  pub¬ 
licly  announced  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  flinging  it, 
like  a  bold  defiance,  in  the  face  of  the  powers  that  still  re¬ 
sisted  him. 

Prussia  was  instantly  in  a  state  of  mistrust  and  alarm,  in¬ 
creased  by  learning  that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  restore  Han¬ 
over  to  England.  The  French,  indeed,  made  offers ;  invited 
Frederic  to  form,  on  his  side,  a  similar  confederacy  in  the 
north,  and  to  assume  the  imperial  title  also.  But  the  court  of 
Berlin,  though  flattered  by  the  proposal,  received  on  all  sides 
too  many  proofs  of  the  bad  faith,  and  slighting,  if  not  hostile, 
intentions  of  France,  to  put  trust  in  her  offers.  The  break¬ 
ing  off  of  negotiations  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
France,  took  place  in  July,  1S06,  as  did  the  ratification  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine.  In  August,  Prussia  sounded  the 
trump  of  war,  by  increasing  her  army,  and  calling  forth  its 
reserves.  Cause  she  might  have  for  this  act;  yet  not  more 
cause  than  the  last  ten  years  might  have  afforded.  Had  Prus¬ 
sia  united  with  Austria  in  the  second  or  third  coalition,  be¬ 
fore  that  power  had  received  a  final  and  stunning  blow,  France 
might,  in  all  probability,  not  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
tyrannic  supremacy  over  Europe-  But  selfish  timidity  kept 
her  arms  tied  then ;  and  now,  when  the  French  emperor  was 
in  his  might,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  when  Austria  was  hum¬ 
bled,  Prussia  steps  forth,  like  a  David  before  the  great  Go- 
liah,  but  without  either  meriting  or  possessing  that  divine 
protection  which  enabled  the  young  Israelite  to  triumph. 

If  it  was  imprudence  in  Prussia  to  have  decided  upon  war, 
it  was  madness  not  to  have  sought  and  awaited  the  aid  of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  Yet  when  Lord  Morpeth,  the  en¬ 
voy  of  the  latter  country,  spoke  of  Hanover,  he  was  answer¬ 
ed,  that  its  fate  depended  upon  a  battle :  in  other  words,  if 
Prussia  won,  she  kept  it ;  if  she  lost,  Napoleon  would  take  it 
for  himself.  As  little  eagerness  was  shown  by  Frederic  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  Alexander.  His  army,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  difficult  to  restrain,  pushed  forward  into  Saxony, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  elector  to  join  his  troops  to  those 
of  Prussia :  and  Hesse  was  equally  summoned  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  North  Germany  against  France.  For  the  sake  of 
forcing  these  alliances,  the  Prussian  army  was  advanced  south 
to  Weimar,  far  from  its  own  territory,  and  from  Russian  aid. 
The  blunder  of  Mack  at  Ulm  was  repeated. 
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The  French  force  was  already  collecting.  Bonaparte  left 
Paris  in  the  latter  end  of  September.  He  came  by  Mayence 
toWurtzburg;  and  was  at  Bamberg,  the  rendezvous  of  his 
army,  on  the  6th  of  October.  Here  was  the  war  preluded  by 
summonses  and  proclamations  on  both  sides.  The  king  of 
Prussia  bade  the  French  quit  Germany,  whose  soil  they  had 
no  right  to  tread.  Napoleon  returned  the  bravado  most  un¬ 
generously,  by  making  not  Frederic,  but  his  queen,  the  object 
of  his  attack.  A  French  bulletin  says,  “The  queen  of  Prus¬ 
sia  is  at  the  army,  clothed  as  an  Amazon,  wearing  the  uni¬ 
form  of  her  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  penning  twenty  let¬ 
ters  a-day,  in  order  to  kindle  flames  on  every  side.  One  might 
believe  her  to  be  Armida  out  of  her  senses,  setting  fire  to  her 
own  palace.  Near  her  is  the  young  prince  Louis,  overflowing 
with  valor,  and  expecting  vast  renown  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  war.  Echoing  these  two  illustrious  personages,  the  entire 
court  cries  ‘To  war!’  But  when  war  shall  have  come,  with 
all  its  horrors,  it  is  then  that  each  will  vainly  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
cuse  himself  from  the  guilt  of  having  drawn  down  its  thunders 
upon  the  peaceful  countries  of  the  north.” 

The  Prussian  army,  commanded  by  the  old  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  its  king  in  person,  was  scattered  along  the  high 
road  from  Eisenach  to  Weimar.  As  it  had  advanced  so  far, 
it  should  have  taken  the  offensive,  and  pushed  further  on. 
But  Brunswick  was  not  capable  of  forming  and  persisting  in 
a  plan ;  the  march  made  by  a  corps  one  day,  it  countermarch¬ 
ed  the  next.  Not  so  Napoleon ;  the  French  army  came  from 
the  south.  The  road  by  which  the  Prussians  had  come,  by 
which  they  must  retreat,  and  along  which  were  their  maga¬ 
zines,  ran  from  Weimar,  where  they  were,  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  Leipzig,  and  by  consequence  obliquely  to  the 
French.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  march  upon  it,  rather  than 
upon  Weimar,  and  thus  cut  off  the  Prussians  from  their  home 
and  their  magazines.  This  was  effected ;  the  only  resistance 
being  made  at  Saalfield  by  prince  Louis.  But  the  Prussians, 
unsupported,  were  driven  in,  and  prince  Louis  himself  slain 
by  a  serjeant,  who  in  vain  called  to  him  to  surrender.  The 
French  now  occupied  the  course  of  the  Saale,  their  backs  to 
Germany ;  whilst  the  Prussians  were  obliged  to  turn  theirs  to 
France,  in  facing  the  enemy  that  had  intercepted  them.  The 
main  force  of  the  French  under  Napoleon  crossed  the  Saale 
at  Jena;  whilst  two  divisions,  under  Davoust  and  Bernadotte, 
more  to  the  northward,  had  occupied  Nuremberg,  also  on  the 
Saale,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Weimar,  where  the  Prus¬ 
sians  were,  to  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  To  dislodge  these,  and 
restore  the  intercepted  communications,  was  now  the  chief 
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object  with  the  Prussians.  The  greater  part  of  their  army 
marched,  in  consequence,  with  the  king  and  the  duke  ®f 
Brunswick,  to  dislodge  Davoust,  whom  they  met  in  advance 
of  Nuremberg  at  Auerstadt. 

The  rest  of  the  Prussians,  under  prince  Hohenlohe,  advanc¬ 
ed  against  the  main  army  of  the  French,  which  was  at  Jena, 
commanded  by  Napoleon  himself.  The  two  encounters,  that 
at  Jena  and  at  Auerstadt,  took  place  on  the  same  day,  the 
14th  of  October. 

The  battle  of  Jena,  taken  alone,  does  not  present  any  mas¬ 
terly  or  decisive  manoeuvre.  Where  Napoleon  showed  his 
skill,  was  in  the  ordering  of  his  march,  which  forced  these 
decisive  actions.  On  the  field,  however,  he  was  not  wanting. 
His  force  was  concentrated  upon  a  high  and  narrow  plain,  in 
front  of  Jena.  His  artillery  could  with  great  difficulty  be 
brought  into  position.  The  emperor,  who  looked  to  all  him¬ 
self,  was  obliged  to  stand  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
seeing  a  road  cleared  for  it;  he  himself  holding  torches,  and 
directing  the  labors  of  the  pioneers.  The  morning  of  the 
14th  was  foggy ;  the  armies  could  not  discern  each  other ;  and 
the  Prussians,  ignorant  of  the  French  position,  knew  not 
where  to  direct  their  attacks.  Ney,  however,  attacked  their 
left,  and  was  beaten  back,  till  Soult  arrived  to  his  support. 
As  the  fog  cleared  up  at  mid-day,  the  engagement  became 
general.  The  Prussians  behaved  like  brave  soldiers,  and 
showed  a  resistance  worthy  of  the  army  of  the  great  Fred¬ 
eric  ;  but  it  was  more  in  coolness  and  strictness  of  manoeuvre, 
than  in  that  irregular  spirit  and  audacity  which  characterize 
the  French.  Each  officer  and  general  of  these  troops  exer¬ 
cised  a  free-will  and  judgment ;  rushed  in  where  they  saw 
an  interval  or  a  wavering  point ;  and  obeyed  more  the  spirit 
than  the  letter  of  their  commander’s  orders.  The  German 
troops,  and  still  more  their  officers,  were  not  equal  to  this, — 
the  true  reason  of  their  universal  defeats.  The  Prussians 
could  take  no  advantage  of  their  successful  resistance  on 
many  points.  Charge  after  charge  poured  on  them ;  were 
repelled ;  and  allowed  to  form  again.  At  length,  Augereau 
arriving  against  their  right  with  fresh  infantry,  and  Murat 
coming  up  with  his  cavalry,  the  Prussians  were  defeated, 
gave  up  the  field,  and  fled. 

Davoust  at  the  same  time  had  a  much  harder  task  than 
Napoleon.  He  had  to  make  head  against  a  Prussian  force 
triple  his  own,  led  on,  moreover,  by  its  sovereign  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  Napoleon  was  not  aware  of  this ;  thinking, 
on  the  contrary,  the  main  army  of  the  Prussians  to  be  at 
Jena :  neither  was  Davoust,  until  engaged.  When  the  latter 
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sent  to  Bernadotte  to  aid  him,  this  general,  under  the  same 
impressions,  and  unwilling  to  act  secondary  to  Davoust,  re¬ 
fused  ;  which  afterwards  proved  a  great  cause,  or  pretext,  of 
the  emperor’s  severity  towards  him.  At  Auerstadt,  as  at 
Jena,  a  fog  prevented  the  armies  from  observing  each  other’s 
force,  but  not  from  coming  to  action.  There  was  an  obstinate 
fight.  As  the  day  grew  clear,  the  French  saw  the  numerous 
army  which  menaced  them ;  utterly  destitute,  too,  as  they 
were,  of  cavalry.  They  drew  up  instantly  in  squares;  and 
thus  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Prussian  horse  led  on  by 
Blucher.  When  these  were  obliged  to  retreat,  the  French 
rose  and  drove  in  the  infantry  in  front  of  them,  breaking  the 
centre  of  the  Prussians.  Again  they  formed  in  squares  to 
resist  fresh  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  prince  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Prussia,  who  led  the  cavalry  to  the  charge.  Fortune 
aided  the  valor  of  the  French.  All  the  Prussian  generals 
were  severely  wounded,  Brunswick  himself,  Schmettau,  War- 
tensleben,  and  prince  William.  Their  troops  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  Lastly,  the  king  himself  made  a  gallant  effort  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  the  day  in  vain.  The  centre  being 
broken,  all  the  efforts  of  the  wings  could  not  produce  a  seri¬ 
ous  result.  The  Prussians,  with  their  monarch,  turned  their 
backs ;  and  the  routed  troops  from  both  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
as  they  mingled  in  their  flight  to  Weimar,  informed  each 
other  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 

If  the  statesmanship  of  the  king  of  Prussia  had  neither 
been  noble  nor  wise,  he,  as  well  as  his  family  and  nation 
vindicated  at  least  their  honor,  even  on  the  field  which  they 
lost.  In  his  flight,  Frederic  sent  to  demand  an  armistice  of 
Napoleon.  It  was  refused ;  and  on  the  following  day  Erfurt 
surrendered  to  Murat,  with  near  100  pieces  of  artillery, 
14,000  men,  and  numerous  magazines.  The  French  pushed 
on  without  intermission  towards  Berlin.  The  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  had  been  conveyed  to  Hamburgh  to  die.  Schmettau, 
whom  his  wounds  detained  at  Jena,  did  not  survive.  He  had 
served  under  the  great  Frederic,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  glory  of  the  Prussian  army  overthrown.  Napoleon 
had  avenged  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Rosbach,  but  forgot 
his  wonted  generosity  in  victory,  when  he  took  away  from 
the  field  the  commemorative  column,  and  sent  it  to  Paris.* 

*  After  Napoleon’s  return  from  Austerlitz,  Denon  presented  him  with 
divers  medals  illustrative  of  his  victories.  The  first  represented  a  French 
eagle  tearing  an  English  leopard.  “What's  this?”  asked  the  emperor. 
Denon  explained.  “  Thou  rascally  flatterer,  you  say  that  the  French  eagle 
crushes  the  English  leopard  ;  yet  I  cannot  put  a  fishing  boat  to  sea  that  is 
not  taken  :  I  tell  you  it  is  the  leopard  that  strangles  the  eagle.  Melt  down 
the  medal,  and  never  bring  me  such  another.”  He  found  similar  fault  with 
the  medal  of  Austerlitz.  “  Put  Battle  of  Austerlitz  on  one  side  with  the 
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He  at  the  same  time  liberated  all  his  Saxon  prisoners,  in 
order  to  attach  that  elector  to  his  interests. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  in  the  midst  of  the  silent  tears  of  its  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  25th  he  had  spent  at  Potsdam,  in  the  house  and 
apartments  of  the  great  Frederic.  He  descended  to  the 
tomb  of  that  warrior,  the  only  character  in  modern  history 
for  which  he  professed  veneration.  He  showed  it,  after  his 
fashion,  by  taking  his  sword,  his  order  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
and  the  colors  of  his  guard,  which  he  sent  to  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  at  Paris.  Napoleon  showed  himself  far  more  se¬ 
vere  towards  Prussia  than  towards  Austria  ;  yet  Prussia  had 
shown  him  less  inveteracy.  But  he  reverenced  the  antiquity 
of  the  Imperial  house ;  whilst  his  plan  of  shutting  all  the 
seaports  of  Europe  against  England  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  be  perfectly  master  of  Prussia.  His  conduct 
to  the  princess  of  Hatzfield  is,  however,  an  exception.  The 
prince,  who  was  civil  governor  of  Berlin,  had  been  rudely 
received  by  Napoleon.  A  letter  of  his,  directed  to  his  fugi¬ 
tive  monarch,  was  intercepted ;  the  emperor  caused  him  to 
be  seized  and  tried  by  a  court-martial.  The  fate  of  Palm,  a 
poor  bookseller,  who  had  been  condemned  for  some  libel 
against  Napoleon,  and  executed  in  consequence,  showed  that 
the  French  cared  little  for  legal  forms.  The  princess  there¬ 
fore  hurried  to  Napoleon,  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  and  craved 
the  pardon  of  her  husband.  For  reply,  he  handed  her  the 
intercepted  letter,  the  proof  of  the  prince's  offence,  and  bade 
her  burn  it. 

Frederic,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fled  behind  the  Oder. 
Fortress  after  fortress  surrendered.  Spandau  had  fallen  at 
once ;  Magdeburgh,  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  after  a  short 
siege ;  and  Blucher  alone  supported  in  flight  the  national 
character  for  ability  and  courage.  He  made  a  daring  retreat 
amongst  the  French  divisions,  which  pursued  and  crossed  his 
path,  and  at  length,  shutting  him  up  in  Lubeck,  forced  him 
to  surrender.  Thus  in  one  action  had  the  power  of  Prussia 
been  not  only  shaken,  but  destroyed.  Austria  had  made  a  far 
more  stubborn  fight.  But  the  latter  had  warred  with  France 
whilst  that  country  was  weak,  and  had  formed  her  armies  in 
successive  campaigns,  learning  even  from  defeat;  whereas 
Prussia,  after  a  long  peace,  started  up  against  Napoleon  in 
his  might.  The  superior  nationality  of  Austria  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  give  her  the  advantage,  but  this  not  so  much  as  is 
generally  argued. 


date,  the  French,  Russian,  and  Austrian  eagles  on  the  other,  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  Posterity  will  distinguish  the  vanquished.”  Mcmoires  par  De 
Bausset. 
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At  Berlin,  Napoleon  had  to  enter  once  more  upon  the  task 
of  organizing  a  new  empire.  All  the  smaller  states  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  now  compelled  to  make  part  of  his  confederation. 
Saxony  was  treated  with  lenience ;  Hesse  Cassel  and  Bruns¬ 
wick  with  severity.  The  emperor  had  even  an  idea  of  con¬ 
verting  Prussia  into  a  republic ;  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  him¬ 
self  was  to  become  in  time  president,  consul,  and  king.  But 
he  soon  gave  up  the  hopeless  plan  of  forcing  himself  upon 
the  honest  allegiance  of  the  Germans.  His  armies  now  oc¬ 
cupied  Hamburgh,  a  free  city,  against  which  the  emperor  had 
no  assignable  cause  of  war.  To  strike  a  great  commercial 
port  with  nullity,  and  shut  it  against  the  English,  was  his  ob¬ 
ject.  In  addition  to  the  occupation  of  the  city,  marshal  Mor- 
tier  had  orders  to  seize  the  treasure  kept  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Hamburgh  bank ;  an  order  the  execution  of  which  the  marshal 
was  persuaded  to  suspend. 

But  all  Bonaparte’s  acts,  even  his  conquests,  were  surpass¬ 
ed  in  audacity  by  the  famous  Berlin  decrees.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  numerous  reports,  and  prefaced  by  such  logic 
as  the  law  of  500,000  bayonets  might  deign  to  use.  “  Eng¬ 
land,”  Bonaparte  commences  by  saying,  “  admits  no  law  of 
nations,  in  that  she  captures  the  merchant  vessels,  as  well  as 
the  armed  ships  of  her  enemy,  together  with  the  French 
crews  of  the  former ;  in  that  she  blockades  ports  unfortified 
as  well  as  fortified,  and  declares  in  a  state  of  blockade  whole 
coasts  and  ports  before  which  she  can  scarcely  keep  a  single 
vessel.”  This  last  is  the  only  plausible  charge ;  those  which 
precede  it  are  mere  raving.  Since,  were  Bonaparte’s  edition 
of  the  law  of  nations  to  be  put  in  force,  France  might  on  land 
overrun  and  pillage  the  whole  continent,  whilst  she  might 
completely  shelter  her  coast  from  her  enemy  by  destroying 
the  fortifications  of  every  port,  and  he  able  at  the  same  time 
to  reap  the  gains  of  commerce  on  one  side,  and  the  plunder 
of  war  on  the  other.  In  order  to  establish  these  convenient 
rules,  or  rather  until  they  were  established,  Napoleon  decreed 
Great  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  forbade  all  com¬ 
merce  and  correspondence  with  it.  Every  Englishman  found 
in  any  country  was  prisoner  of  war ;  all  English  property, 
anywhere  found,  was  confiscated.*  No  ship  coming  from 
England  or  her  colonies,  or  having  touched  at  her  ports,  was 
to  be  received  in  any  harbor  ;  or  if  any  arrived,  it  was  to  be 
confiscated.  Such  was  the  decree  by  which  Bonaparte  en¬ 
deavored  to  shut  out  England  from  the  Continent  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  neutral  and  independent  nations.  This  he  intended 
to  enforce  in  every  port  throughout  the  whole  circuit  of 


*  A  law  already  enforced  at  Hamburgh,  at  Leipzig,  and  at  Leghorn. 
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Europe,  from  St.  Petersburgh  round  to  Constantinople.  This 
scheme  of  wounding  Great  Britain  by  crippling  her  com¬ 
merce,  resembled,  in  its  magnitude,  its  impracticability,  and 
its  ill  success,  his  plan  of  destroying  her  Asiatic  commerce 
by  invading  Egypt.  Both  recoiled  upon  himself :  for  naught 
more  than  the  severities  of  the  Continental  System,  as  that 
f  these  decrees  is  called,  alienated  from  Napoleon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  middle  classes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  al¬ 
lies.  Whilst  the  conscription,  or  its  extreme  enforcement, 
wounded  their  parental  affections,  the  system  deprived  mod¬ 
erate  fortunes  of  the  common  and  customary  luxuries  of  life. 
Sugar  rose  to  eight  and  ten  shillings  a  pound ;  coffee  and  all 
colonial  produce  tantamount;  whilst  the  temptation  to  con¬ 
traband  trade,  and  the  corresponding  vexations  of  the  excise, 
excited  that  perpetual  war  betwixt  government  and  governed, 
which  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  disaffection. 

Meantime,  an  attempt  at  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  had  retired  to  Konigsberg,  met  with  no 
result.  Napoleon  demanded  the  cession  of  all  the  country 
betwixt  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  :  he  had  already  conceived 
the  project  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  in 
favor  of  his  young  brother  Jerome.  Although  not  so  severe 
as  those  afterwards  submitted  to  by  Prussia,  her  envoy,  Luc- 
chesini,  refused  to  sign  them.  Russia  was  still  unconquered, 
and  Frederic  William  hoped  that  the  power  of  Alexander 
might  in  a  fortunate  battle  put  a  check  to  the  ascendency  of 
the  French.  Unluckily  for  this  hope,  war  broke  out  at  this 
moment  betwixt  Russia  and  Turkey.  A  young  military  en¬ 
voy,  Sebastian],  whom  Napoleon  had  sent  to  Constantinople, 
succeeded  in  a  few  days  of  intrigue  to  destroy  the  amicable 
relations  existing  not  only  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
but  between  England  and  that  its  “  ancient  ally.”  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  France,  and  its  defence  by 
England,  were  forgotten ;  and  the  French  ambassador  was 
seen  arming  the  batteries  of  Constantinople,  and  commanding 
its  militia,  against  the  British.  As  war  followed  upon  the 
Danube,  this  caused  a  powerful  diversion  of  the  Russian 
force,  which  might  otherwise  have  extended  to  Frederic 
William  a  more  effectual  support. 

Napoleon  himself  now  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  after  issuing  a  proud  proclamation  to  his  soldiers, 
in  which  he  informed  them  that  “  they  had  conquered  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder,  the  French  possessions  in  the  Indies,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Spanish  colonies.”  All  the 
glories  of  Jena  and  Austerlitz  appeared  nothing,  unless  partly 
won  at  the  expense  of  England.  The  emperor  was  now  at 
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Posen,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Poland  acquired  by  Prussia. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Warsaw.  Here  naturally  occurred 
the  great  question  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland ;  an  act  of  rapacity  not  long  achieved,  until  it  was 
dearly  expiated.  Napoleon  might  have  called  himself  the 
avenger  of  Poland,  and  might  have  called  it  into  being.  I 
would  indeed  have  been  his  wisest  policy,  a  piece  of  gene 
rosity  that  might,  in  the  future  crisis  of  his  fortune,  hav 
saved  him  from  general  ruin.  But  Napoleon  was  too  selfish 
he  preferred  raising  up  a  kingdom  for  his  worthless  brother 
Jerome,  to  restoring  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  heroic  in 
Europe.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  no  doubt. 
Prussia  should  disgorge  the  province  of  Posen  ;  Austria,  that 
of  Gallicia.  But  Austria  might  have  been  indemnified.  At 
the  sight  of  Russian  and  Prussian  eagles  flying  from  War¬ 
saw,  the  Poles  were  in  exultation.  Their  patriotism  and  na¬ 
tional  spirit  revived  ;  they  reassumed  their  national  dress,  and 
their  youth  crowded  into  the  Polish  regiments  now  formed  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  French.  Napoleon  was  resolved,  in¬ 
deed,  to  make  use  of  their  zeal ;  but  to  reward  it  by  national 
independence,  was  a  stretch  of  generosity  requiring  efforts 
and  sacrifices  from  which  he  shrunk.  “  Shall  the  throne  of 
Poland  be  re-established  1  Shall  the  nation  resume  its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  start  from  the  tomb  to  life  t  God  alone,  who  holds 
in  his  hand  the  combinations  of  events,  is  the  arbiter  of  this 
great  political  problem.  But  certainly  never  were  circum¬ 
stances  more  memorable,  or  more  worthy  of  interest.”  Such 
was  the  vague  language,  respecting  Poland,  of  the  Imperial 
bulletins. 

The  Russian  armies  had  abandoned  Warsaw,  but  were  still 
not  far  from  this  capital  and  from  the  Vistula,  where  Napo¬ 
leon  intended  to  pass  the  winter  with  his  army,  pressing  the 
siege  of  Dantzic,  and  awaiting  the  80,000  fresh  conscripts, 
which  he  demanded  to  be  with  him  before  the  spring.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  clear  his  front,  and  intimidate  the 
Russians,  a  new  enemy,  by  some  striking  feat.  Lannes,  for 
this  purpose,  attacked  the  Russian  corps  under  Beningsen  at 
Pultusk:  but  that  general  made  a  stubborn  and  skilful  re¬ 
sistance;  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  expose  the  French  to  a 
dreadful  fire  of  artillery,  which  wounded  their  chiefs,  and  oc¬ 
casioned  great  slaughter.  Beningsen  was  at  last,  indeed, 
obliged  to  retreat ;  but  the  French  lost  their  aim,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  disheartening,  gave  fresh  confidence  to  the  Russians. 
Bonaparte  ordered  his  army  into  the  winter-quarters  first  de¬ 
signed. 

Plere,  however,  the  French  were  not  allowed  to  remain 
more  than  the  first  fortnight  of  the  year  1807  in  repose.  The 
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active  Beningsen  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
the  winter  of  their  climate  gave  to  his  hardy  Russians  over 
the  French.  He  therefore  mustered  his  army,  joined  with  it 
the  relics  of  the  Prussians  under  Lestocq,  and  formed  the 
project  of  penetrating  between  the  main  body  of  the  French 
and  their  left  wing,  which  bordered  the  Baltic,  covering  the 
iege  of  Dantzic.  In  the  end  of  January,  Napoleon  learning 
his,  was  obliged  to  take  the  field.  He  marched  northwards, 
with  the  idea  of  intercepting  Beningsen.  But  sending  word 
of  this  his  intention  to  Bernadotte,  who  commanded  the  left 
wing,  the  messenger  and  letter  were  seized  by  Beningsen, 
who,  in  consequence,  drew  back.  Thus  the  projects  of  both 
the  Russian  and  French  commanders  failed.  Napoleon,  how¬ 
ever,  marching  north,  came  up  with  Beningsen  at  Willen- 
burg;  and  from  thence  the  two  armies,  the  one  retreating, 
and  the  other  pursuing,  traversed  rapidly  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Aller  and  Passarge.  Beningsen,  irritated  by  the 
close  pursuit,  and  the  privations  of  his  soldiers,  resolved  to 
turn  upon  the  enemy,  and  make  a  stand  at  the  little  town  of 
Preusch  Eylau.  He  first  endeavored  to  defend  it;  and 
during  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  February,  Bagration  and 
Barclay  de  Tolly  made  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  keep  off  the 
enemy.  The  latter,  intrenched  in  the  cemetery,  was  not 
driven  from  it  till  late  at  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  Russians  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  Eylau,  on  which  town,  and  on  all  its  issues,  their  ar¬ 
tillery  opened  a  furious  fire.  Under  this  the  French  were 
obliged  to  come  forth  in  order  to  engage  in  the  battle.  Great 
difference  exists  as  to  the  stated  numbers  of  each  army  :  they 
were  probably  equal ;  the  Prussians  under  Lestocq  being  ab¬ 
sent  on  one  side,  Ney  and  Bernadotte  on  the  other.  The  aim 
of  both  generals  was  to  overthrow  his  adversary’s  left.  Bo¬ 
naparte,  in  addition,  sent  strong  columns  against  the  Russian 
centre ;  but  these,  in  the  midst  of  smoke,  and  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  which  prevented  their  seeing,  missed  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  got  engaged  between  the  Russian  right  and  centre. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  column  was  flanked  on  both  sides,  whilst 
the  reserve  charged  them  in  front.  There  ensued  a  dreadful 
scene  of  confusion  and  slaughter;  and  Bonaparte  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  extricate  his  troops,  to  send  on  his  cavalry  and  re¬ 
serve  to  charge,  which  increased  the  fury  and  indecision  of 
the  battle.  Davoust  by  this  time  had  arrived,  by  a  consider¬ 
able  circuit,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians,  and  drove  it  in. 
It  folded  up,  as  it  were  about  to  make  a  steady  retreat,  when 
the  Prussians  under  Lestocq  arrived,  and  renewed  the  en¬ 
gagement.  Davoust  retreated  in  turn.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  Ney  arrived  with  his  division  on  the  other  extremity  of 
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the  Russians.  Thither  was  transported  the  heat  of  combat. 
Mutual  and  inveterate  charges  took  place  betwixt  him  and 
Reningsen.  Order  there  was  no  longer  any.  The  Russians, 
huddled  together  in  a  small  space,  refused  still  to  quit  the 
ground ;  and  the  French  being  in  equal  confusion,  their  gen¬ 
erals  in  vain  endeavored  to  bring  them  in  formed  or  decisiv 
masses  on  the  foe.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  drawn  battle ;  th 
slaughter  incalculable  on  either  side,  and  rendered  mor 
frightful  by  the  snow  which  covered  the  ground,  and  which 
still  fell  upon  the  wounded,  dying  itself  with  their  blood.  The 
Russians  had  not  yielded  their  ground  on  the  day  of  battle ; 
but  they  had  been  dreadfully  cut  up,  with  no  succor  to  expect, 
while  Bernadotte’s  fresh  division  was  still  behind  Napoleon’s. 
Beningsen,  therefore,  retreated  on  the  following  day. 

The  emperor  had  contemplated  making  the  same  move¬ 
ment;  but  on  the  disappearance  of  the  Russians,  he  remained 
at  Eylau  an  entire  week,  and  then  retired  to  occupy  with  his 
army  the  line  of  the  river  Passarge,  his  head-quarters  being 
established  at  Osserode.  Here  he  dispatched  a  messenger 
with  offers  of  peace  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  took  measures  for  reducing  Dantzic,  for  calling 
up  reinforcements  and  supplies  for  his  army. 

The  tidings,  that  a  battle  of  doubtful  success  had  been 
fought  towards  the  extremities  of  Prussia,  filled  the  Parisians 
with  alarm.  The  funds  experienced  a  considerable  fall.  So 
miraculous  indeed  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  Napoleon, 
that  people  looked  to  its  breaking  like  a  spell,  and  considered 
reverses  as  probable.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  in  the  army ; 
and  more  than  one  general  counselled  a  retreat  behind  the 
Vistula,  all  looking  with  a  distaste  little  short  of  presenti¬ 
ment,  to  prosecuting  war  in  such  distant  and  inhospitable  re¬ 
gions.  Napoleon,  however,  persisted  in  remaining  on  the 
Passarge,  where  he  tarried  until  the  month  of  May,  when 
Dantzic  surrendered  to  general  Lefebvre,  giving  its  name  to 
its  captor.  Reinforcements  had  reached  both  armies.  Ben¬ 
ingsen  commenced  the  summer  campaign  by  attempting  to 
force  his  way  over  the  Passarge  on  the  5th  of  June.  He  was 
worsted  on  one  point  by  Bernadotte,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
head.  The  French  then  became  attackers  in  turn,  and  drove 
the  Russians  behind  the  Aller.  After  an  action  at  Heilsberg, 
both  armies  marched  northwards,  the  Russians  on  the  east  side, 
the  French  on  the  west  side  of  the  Aller.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  former,  however,  to  pass  the  river,  as  they  wished 
to  preserve  Konigsberg,  and  at  Friedland  was  the  bridge  and 
road  which  led  thither.  The  French  had  but  one  division, 
that  of  Ney,  immediately  opposite  to  Friedland.  Beningsen 
pushed  over  forces  to  attack  it  Napoleon  was  at  Eylau ;  he 
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hurried,  however,  to  Friedland  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
found  Ney  making  what  resistance  he  could.  It  was  the  14th 
of  June  ;  Bonaparte  remembered  that  it  was  the  anniversary 
of  Marengo,  and  welcomed  it  as  betokening  good  fortune. 
Forming  his  columns  in  the  passes  of  the  woods,  he  allowed 
Beningsen  to  cross  the  bridge  of  Friedland  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  The  Russian  did  not  suspect  that  the  whole 
army  of  the  French  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  when  he  thus 
ventured.  But  the  several  columns  soon  issuing  from  the 
wood,  their  cannon  getting  into  position  and  opening  upon 
him,  convinced  Beningsen  that  he  was  forced  to  fight  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  without  the  possibility  of  retreating.  He  drew 
out  his  line,  however, — its  left  communicating  with  the  bridge. 
At  this  point  Napoleon  of  course  directed  his  chief  attack,  to 
cut  off  the  enemy.  Ney  led  it;  and  in  his  ardor  to  reach  the 
bridge,  he  was  routed,  and  the  head  of  his  column  broken. 
Dupont  supported  him  and  rallied  the  men.  Napoleon,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  best  to  achieve  the  victory  with  his  artillery, 
which  from  many  points  played  upon  the  Russians,  who  were 
now  concentrated  and  formed  in  squares.  Heavy  charges  of 
cavalry  now  and  then  filled  the  pause  of  cannon ;  and  at 
length,  towards  evening,  the  Russians  having  much  suffered, 
and  many  of  their  squares  broken,  the  French  infantry  again 
advanced  with  musketry,  and  completed  the  victory.  As  the 
cannon  raked  the  bridge,  there  was  no  retreating  by  it.  The 
Russians  flung  themselves  into  the  river ;  but  the  attempt  to 
swim  across  was  impracticable  to  the  Russian  soldier,  charged 
and  accoutred  as  he  was.  Thousands  were  drowned,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  who  perished  in  the  field.  Such  was  the  de¬ 
cisive  victory  on  which  Napoleon  reckoned,  and  which  he  had 
long  desired,  as  the  means  of  disposing  the  Russian  emperor 
to  an  accommodation. 

Konigsberg  now  surrendered.  Beningsen  had  retreated 
with  his  army  beyond  the  Niemen,  the  natural  boundary  of 
Lithuania.  The  French  soon  arrived  in  pursuit  upon  its 
banks.  The  Russians  demanded  an  armistice.  It  was  granted ; 
and  preparations  made  for  an  interview  between  the  empe¬ 
rors.  The  first  instant  of  repose,  Napoleon  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  his  army :  “  In  ten  days’  campaign,”  said  he,  “  you 
have  taken  120  pieces  of  cannon ;  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
60,000  Russians,  Konigsberg,  its  shipping,  &c.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  you  have  flown  to  the  Niemen  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  eagle.  Soldiers !  you  are  worthy  of  yourselves 
and  of  me !”  A  raft  was  now  prepared  in  the  midst  of  the 
Niemen,  off  Tilsit.  On  the  25th  of  June  the  emperors  met 
upon  this  raft,  embraced,  and  conversed  for  a  considerable 
space.  One  of  the  first  words  of  Alexander  expressed  his 
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resentment  against  England.  The  ministry  then  in  power, 
the  successors  of  Fox,  had  departed  from  the  Pitt  system  of 
subsidizing  largely,  and  the  Russian  monarch  thought  it  fit 
and  just  to  execrate  Great  Britain  for  not  paying  him  to  de¬ 
fend  himself.  The  sentiment,  however,  was  eminently  cal¬ 
culated  to  conciliate  the  conqueror,  who  replied,  that  in  that 
case  the  terms  of  their  treaty  would  be  easily  settled.  On 
the  following  day  Alexander  crossed  to  the  town  of  Tilsit, 
and  the  two  emperors  were  soon  upon  terms  of  friendship 
and  equality.  Not  so  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  Prussia, 
who  arrived  a  suppliant,  and  was  treated  by  his  conqueror 
with  harshness  and  disrespect.  Even  the  czar,  won  upon  by 
the  ascendency  and  talents  of  Napoleon,  felt  his  sympathy 
diminish  for  his  unfortunate  ally.  Not  even  the  presence  of 
the  queen  of  Prussia  could  conterbalance  these  new  predi¬ 
lections  of  Alexander,  or  soften  the  premeditated  rigor  of 
Bonaparte. 

There  is  much  inexplicable  in  the  French  emperor’s  severe 
treatment  of  Prussia,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  his  lenience  and 
respect  towards  Austria.  The  latter  had  been  at  the  head 
of  three  coalitions  against  France :  the  former,  after  one  brief 
expedition,  had  remained  neutral,  and  by  so  doing  had  pro¬ 
cured  the  ascendency  of  France ;  yet,  when  at  last  driven  to 
resist,  she  is  punished  more  than  the  inveterate  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  enemy.  Bignon,  as  we  have  seen,  attributes  this  to  Na¬ 
poleon’s  having  at  first  set  his  heart  on  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Prussia,  and  to  having  been  disappointed  in  this  view. 
The  reason  is  not  sufficient.  Bonaparte  had  warred  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  against  Austria ;  in  that  inferior  grade  he  could  not  but 
respect  an  illustrious  enemy ;  and  this  early  impression  he 
never  altogether  shook  off.  But  Prussia  was  the  enemy  of 
Napoleon,  of  the  emperor,  who  had  condescended  to  personal 
vituperation,  and  who  scribbled  against  Frederic,  his  queen, 
and  court,  in  the  Moniteur.  Now  the  pen  is  a  less  generous 
weapon  than  the  sword,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier ; 
and  its  use  had  created  an  acrimony  both  in  Napoleon  against 
Prussia,  and  in  the  Prussian  court  against  him,  that  was  un¬ 
generously  remembered  in  the  hour  of  his  own  triumph  and 
his  enemy’s  ruin. 

The  reason  given  by  Bignon  was,  however,  to  a  certain 
degree  influential.  The  French  sovereign  had  need  of  on 
ally  amongst  the  three  great  powers  of  the  north  and  east 
he  could  afford  to  be  friendly  and  merciful  to  that  one.  He 
first  looked  to  Austria,  which,  having  no  sea-ports,  could  not 
support  him  against  England,  and  indeed  would  not.  He  then 
turned  towards  Prussia,  whose  mean  and  vacillating  policy 
disgusted  and  alienated  both  him  and  Great  Britain.  Now  he 
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flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia :  anon  we  shall  find 
him  recurring  to  Austria  again. 

The  terms  now  granted  to  the  king  of  Prussia  were  stated 
publicly  to  be  concessions  made  to  Alexander,  rather  than  to 
Frederic.  They  deprived  him  of  all  his  territories  westward 
of  the  Elbe,  Magdeburgh  included ;  whilst  on  the  east,  he  was 
curtailed  of  his  acquisitions  from  Poland,  which  were  erected 
into  an  independent  state,  to  be  called  the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
Dantzic  was  also  declared  a  free  town ;  free,  however,  after 
Napoleon’s  fashion,  with  a  garrison  of  French  troops.  The 
king  of  Prussia  by  this  treaty  lost  upwards  of  four  millions 
of  subjects,  preserving  not  more  than  five  millions.  Yet  even 
what  was  preserved  was  not  generously  ceded.  By  an  un¬ 
worthy  chicane,  Bonaparte  refused  to  evacuate  the  country 
till  the  arrear  of  contributions  was  paid ;  and  this  he  estimated 
at  an  extravagant  sum,  triple  of  what  his  own  intendants 
reckoned.  Under  color  of  this,  French  garrisons  were  kept 
in  the  towns  of  Custrin,  Stettin,  and  Glogau.  The  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  with  the  shadow  of  a  constitution,  was  given  to  the 
new  king  of  Saxony,  and  Prussia  was  to  allow  their  monarch 
communication  between  his  two  states  by  a  military  road 
across  Silesia.  Moreover,  Prussia  was  bound  to  adopt  the 
continental  system,  and  shut  her  ports  against  the  English. 
This,  indeed,  Bonaparte  enforced,  commanding  the  course  of 
the  Oder  by  Stettin,  that  of  the  Elbe  by  Hamburgh.  The  queen 
of  Prussia  begged  in  vain  for  Magdeburgh.  Napoleon  con¬ 
descended  once  to  present  her  with  a  rose ;  as  she  accepted 
it,  she  said,  with  a  woman’s  smile,  “At  least  with  Magde¬ 
burgh.”  “  Madamd,”  said  he,  “  it  is  for  me  to  give,  you  have 
only  the  trouble  of  accepting.”  Even  when  all  this  sacrifice 
was  consummated,  the  emperor  did  not  relax  in  his  sarcasms 
and  severities  against  Frederic  William ;  nor,  whenever  a 
deputation  of  Prussians  presented  themselves  to  him,  did  he 
fail  to  recur  to  the  painful  theme  of  their  monarch’s  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  imbecility ;  so  at  least  the  French  styled  it. 

Prussia,  as  well  as  Russia,  acknowledged  the  right  and 
titles  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, — Alex¬ 
ander  thus  abandoning  the  Italian  Bourbons,  whom  he  had  so 
long  protected.  At  the  same  time  Louis  Bonaparte  was  re¬ 
cognized  king  of  Holland,  and  Jerome  king  of  Westphalia. 
This  last  sovereign  was  to  hold  his  court  at  Cassel,  the  old 
capital  of  Hesse,  and  was  to  include  in  his  dominions  the  old 
territories  of  Brunswick,  part  of  Prussia  west  of  the  Elbe, 
and  part  of  Hanover. 

The  principal  stipulations  at  Tilsit  were  between  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Alexander,  lords  of  the  old  world,  the  one  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Niemen,  the  other  from  the  Niemen  to  the 
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Pacific.  They  had  enormous  interests  to  discuss.  Alexander 
had  not  hitherto  raised  himself  above  the  moderate  and  tra¬ 
ditional  ideas  of  European  courts.  Coming  in  contact  with 
Napoleon,  whose  mind  embraced  the  globe,  and  teemed  with 
gigantic  projects,  the  Russian  emperor  was  infected  and 
caught  with  the  high  ambition  which  he  found  so  eloquent, 
and  saw  so  successful,  in  his  great  rival.  Amidst  his  mani¬ 
fold  avocations  of  conquest,  of  legislation,  of  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  Napoleon  had  found  time,  while  in  his  winter- 
quarters  on  the  Passarge,  to  study  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  had  inspired  him  with  many  vast  ideas.  He 
had  purposed  sending  an  embassy,  with  several  thousand  men 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  schah  of  Persia.  This  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  single  envoy.  But  the  alliance  of  the 
czar  now  rendered  the  wildest  plan  feasible ;  and  Bonaparte 
at  once  alluded  to  his  favorite  aim  of  driving  the  English  from 
India.  The  necessity,  however,  of  completing  the  conquest 
of  Europe,  ere  they  flung  their  forces  into  Asia,  was  wisely 
opposed  to  this  by  Alexander,  and  the  cogency  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  allowed.  The  autocrats  divided  this  preliminary 
task.  Napoleon  was  to  subdue  the  west  of  Europe,  of  which 
Spain  alone  remained  to  subdue,  and  Austria,  perhaps,  to 
humble  somewhat  more ;  whilst  Alexander  was  to  crush 
Sweden  on  one  side  of  him,  Turkey  on  the  other. 

Sweden  deserved,  indeed,  the  enmity  of  France;  but  to 
plot  against  Spain,  which  had  sacrificed  its  navy  to  Napoleon, 
and  whose  army  was  at  this  very  moment  in  his  service  in 
the  north,  was  atrocious.  We  must  defer  notice  of  this  per¬ 
fidy.  That  towards  Turkey  was  equally  unjustifiable.  That 
court  had  every  cause  of  resentment  against  France.  Never¬ 
theless,  on  the  instance  of  Sebastiani,  she  quarrelled  with  her 
allies,  England  and  Russia,  and  exposed  herself  to  the  peril 
of  their  hostilities.  It  was  at  this  moment,  in  this  critical 
situation,  that  France  abandoned  her  to  Russia.  The  final 
scheme  of  dismemberment  was,  indeed,  postponed.  Sweden 
and  Spain  were  to  be  the  first  objects.  These  accomplished, 
the  Ottoman  was  to  be  driven  from  all,  save  the  territory  of 
Constantinople.  Russia  was  to  have  the  north  ;  France, 
Greece ;  Austria,  as  a  sop,  was  to  have  Servia.  This  scheme 
was  never  attempted,  Napoleon  having  repented  of  his  bar¬ 
gain  ;  but  it  was  no  less  agreed  on  at  Tilsit.  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  was,  after  having  offered  her  mediation  to  effect 
a  peace  between  France  and  England,  a  mere  pretence  at 
impartiality,  to  adopt  the  continental  system,  and,  with  Prus¬ 
sia,  shut  her  ports  against  Great  Britain,  proclaiming  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  armed  neutrality. 

These  stipulations,  avowed  or  secret,  of  the  treaty  of  Til- 
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sit,  were  nothing  less  than  a  league  to  enchain  the  world. 
They  actually  annihilated  Prussia,  Alexander’s  late  ally;  they 
menaced  Spain  and  Sweden  with  the  same  imminent  fate; 
Turkey  and  Austria  prospectively.  England  was,  of  course, 
devoted  to  ruin.  The  wonder  is,  that  Alexander  could  have 
consented  to  such  a  plan  of  violence,  fraught  too,  eventually, 
with  such  peril  to  himself.  His  excuse  was,  that  he  was 
under  a  spell,  bewitched  by  the  fascinations  of  a  mind  which 
had  realized  all  that  was  splendid  in  ambition,  and  which  had 
shown  itself  not  unequal  to  realize  the  wildest  dreams.  He, 
indeed,  soon  awoke  from  this. 

The  treaty  was,  however,  concluded ;  and  history  may  add 
the  striking  moral,  that  it  was  here,  in  this  very  league  of 
perfidy,  that  Bonaparte  was  led  into  errors,  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  him, — here  that  he  laid  the  trap  into  which  he  him¬ 
self  inextricably  fell. 


CHAP.  IX. 

1807—1810. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  TILSIT  TO  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  EMPE¬ 
ROR  WITH  MARIA  LOUISA. 

From  the  events  of  Napoleon’s  reign  one  consolatory  re¬ 
flection,  at  least,  can  be  drawn — the  impossibility  of  lasting 
conquests  and  extended  empire  in  the  present  stage  of  civili¬ 
zation.  So  strong  has  grown  the  force  of  public  opinion,  even 
in  the  most  despotic  states,  that  any  great,  inhuman,  and 
effectual  system  of  oppression,  such  as  that  which  founded 
conquest  in  the  middle  ages,  had  become  impracticable.  Less 
than  this  is  inefficient  for  conquest.  Napoleon  conquered 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Why  did  he  not  dethrone  their  mon- 
archs,  and  place  himself,  or  his  vicegerent,  in  their  stead  1 
Because  he  durst  not  excite  the  whole  population  to  arms 
against  him.  His  talk,  therefore,  at  St.  Helena,  of  forbear¬ 
ance  is  wild  and  unfounded.  Had  he  dethroned  the  king  of 
Prussia  altogether,  his  armies  could  not  have  existed  on  the 
the  Oder  and  the  Niemen,  except  continually  fighting,  con¬ 
tinually  reinforced ;  and  sources  of  recruiting  were  already 
beginning  to  fail.  Napoleon  did  all  that  he  durst  in  the  way 
of  usurpation.  North  Italy,  indeed,  weary  of  the  Austrian 
yoke,  underwent  the  French  yoke  readily,  as  did  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  peninsula  when  gratified  with  a  local  king. 
In  the  smaller  states  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and 
)  within  a  march  of  the  French  frontier,  he  was  able  to  adopt 
Vol.  IH.  T 
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the  same  plan.  Jerome  reigned  in  Westphalia,  Louis  in  Hol¬ 
land.  With  the  old  kingdoms  of  Germany  he  dared  not  at¬ 
tempt  it.  The  feats  of  divers  insurgent  parties,  such  as  that 
under  the  brave  Schill,  taught  him  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  an  attempt.  His  own  regrets,  therefore,  and  those 
of  his  partisans,  that  he  did  not  crush  altogether  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh,  are  idle.  He  acted  unwisely,  putting  justice 
and  generosity  out  of  the  question,  in  oppressing  Frederic 
he  would  have  acted  madly  in  dethroning  him.  Spam  will 
soon  come  to  offer  itself  a  pregnant  example. 

But  if  the  system  of  universal  conquest  and  empire  did  not 
bid  fair  for  duration,  the  attempts  to  establish  it  were  fraught 
with  dreadful  evils;  amongst  which  are  to  be  counted  not 
only  the  ravages,  and  violences,  and  forced  contributions  of 
war,  but  the  abrogation  and  abandonment  of  all  international 
law  and  justice  in  the  deadly  struggle.  On  which  side  the 
blame  of  this  is  to  fall,  offers  a  much-disputed  question,  which 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  “  which  side  originated  war  1” 
For  our  part,  we  look  upon  events,  and  not  statesmen,  as 
having  produced  a  war,  inevitable  between  hostile  principles. 
The  same  view  may  be  carried  farther,  in  attributing  to 
events  also,  in  some  measure,  the  barbarous  and  inveterate 
character  assumed  by  the  struggle.  Posterity  will  divide  its 
censures.  It  must  allow,  that  Napoleon  far  overpassed  the 
limits  of  vengeance  and  retaliation,  which  the  independence, 
the  honor,  or  security  of  France  demanded ;  pursuing  selfish 
schemes,  unhailed  as  uncalled  for  by  the  nation,  or  even  by 
its  soldiers.  In  English  policy,  on  the  contrary,  however  the 
honest  selfishness  of  patriotism  may  be  apparent,  that  of  the 
individual  at  least  is  never  perceived ;  whilst  France,  also, 
set  the  example  in  that  contempt  for  neutral  rights  in  which 
we  came  to  participate,  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  at  an 
early  period,  and  for  the  sake  principally  of  its  treasure,  has 
not  a  shadow  of  excuse. 

But  saying  thus  much  against  France,  we  cannot  but  allow 
our  own  nautical  maxims  to  be  violent  and  arbitrary.  The 
custom  of  anticipating  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  seizure  of 
ships  which  had  entered  our  ports  in  peace,  is  in  itself  bar¬ 
barous  and  unjust.  Bonaparte,  who  would  not  allow  precedent 
to  be  pleaded  in  a  bar  of  justice,  had  every  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  As  the  war  advanced,  our  maxim  of  blockade  became 
more  strict.  Engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  a  power  that 
knew  no  tie  or  restraint,  the  English  ministry  soon  unfettered 
itself  equally,  and  committed  acts  which  naught  but  the  im¬ 
perious  necessity  of  national  defence,  could  excuse.  That 
apparent  machiavelism  as  to  government,  which  at  first  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  from  the  weakness  of  the  rulers  and  negotiators, 
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"ban  from  their  astuteness,  was,  at  last,  real.  An  expediency 
oecame  sufficient  to  cover,  with  the  house  of  commons,  some 
of  the  grossest  acts  of  injustice.  One  step  of  the  kind  led  to 
another.  The  attack  of  the  Spanish  galleons,  ere  peace  was 
broken,  was  an  egregious  outrage.  And  now  necessity  came 
to  prompt  one  still  more  flagrant  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  in  human  affairs  this  energy  requisite  to  insure  success 
must  often  outstrip  the  limits  of  justice. 

Denmark  was  one  of  those  neutrals  now  menaced  by  the 
two  parties  in  this  all-absorbing  quarrel.  From  intimation  of 
what  had  passed  secretly  at  Tilsit,  the  British  had  reason  to 
suspect  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  crush  that 
country,  and  its  fleet.  To  prevent  the  latter  acquisition  by 
the  enemy  was  an  instant  object,  and  an  expedition  fitted  out 
for  another  purpose  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  the  Sound. 
Denmark  was  situated  somewhat  as  Holland  had  been — un¬ 
able  to  resist  or  withhold  its  resources  from  France.  To  seize 
the  Danish  fleet  was  the  order  of  the  British  commander.  It 
was  demanded,  indeed,  as  a  deposit  during  the  war,  to  be  re¬ 
stored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  But  an  independent  sove¬ 
reign  could  not  listen  to  such  condition ;  and  melancholy  to 
relate,  Copenhagen  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the  British,  in  order 
to  compel  their  acceptance. 

This  of  course  closed  the  ports  of  Denmark  henceforth 
against  England.  It  gave  Russia  also  ample  pretext  to  pro¬ 
claim  its  adoption  of  the  continental  system,  already  acceded 
to  in  secret.  And  now  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  solitary  islands  of  Brit¬ 
ain.  America  was  hostile  from  north  to  south.  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  were  in  arms  against 
her.  Even  Turkey,  the  “  ancient  ally,”  was  ingrate,  and, — 
except  Sweden,  ruled  by  the  feeble  hand  of  a  maniac,  about 
to  let  go  his  sceptre,  and  Portugal, — all  Europe  was  hostile 
ground.  British  commodities  were  still  landed  in  the  Tagus, 
from  whence  they  were  circulated  through  the  Peninsula.  In 
order  to  stop  this  last  source  of  gain,  as  he  imagined,  to  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants,  Napoleon  turned  his  forces  to  the  Peninsula. 
Thus  the  conferences  of  Tilsit  did  not  even  interrupt  the 
struggle  between  France  and  Britain,  but  merely  changed  its 
scene  from  north  to  south.  In  July  was  signed  the  treaty 
on  the  Niemen.  In  September,  Copenhagen  was  bombarded. 
In  October,  Junot  marched  with  an  army  from  Bayonne 
against  Portugal. 

French  historians  agree  in  allowing  that  Bonaparte  was 
now  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  Victorious  on  every  side,  no 
power  seemed  capable  of  withstanding  him  for  an  instant 
upon  land.  England,  on  the  contrary,  was  low  as  misfortune 
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could  reduce  her,  hut  still  unabashed  in  spirit,  and  supported 
by  the  inveteracy  of  an  administration,  whose  courage  we 
must  admire,  and  at  whose  policy,  finally  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess,  it  is  idle  and  anti-national  to  cavil.  In  1807,  however, 
the  continent  did  not  set  the  value  of  a  rush  on  the  armies  of 
England ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  was  completely 
turned  even  against  her  probity,  by  the  affair  of  Copenhagen. 
It  cast  a  dark  shade  over  the  justice  of  her  cause  ;  and  Napo¬ 
leon  had  the  advantage  in  fair  character,  until  he  meddled 
with  the  Peninsula,  and  showed  himself  equally  rapacious  to 
the  Spanish  as  individually  selfish  to  the  French,  sacrificing 
the  resources  of  his  country  to  the  elevation  of  his  own  family. 

Hence  his  decline  may  be  dated.  The  hour  of  his  highest 
triumph  was  signalized  by  a  final  blow  given  to  the  principles 
of  the  revolution.  A  shadow  of  liberty  still  existed  in  the 
tribunate :  Napoleon  now  suppressed  it.  A  vestige  of  equality 
still  remained ;  his  dukes  and  princes  forming  an  aristocracy, 
indeed,  but  not  an  hereditary  one.  The  descent  of  titles  and 
honors  was  now  established  by  decree ;  and,  as  usual,  the  last 
measure  excited  most  reprobation.  He  reimbursed  the  coun¬ 
try  not  only  with  glory,  but  by  salutary  institutions.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  as  far  back  as  his  public  introduction  to  the 
directory,  on  returning  from  Egypt,  he  stated  the  greatest 
want  of  France  to  be  what  he  called  “  organic  laws.”  Even 
then  he  looked  to  the  civil  organization  of  society  as  more 
important  than  the  political.  He  saw  the  utility  of  a  code, 
the  futility  of  a  constitution.  The  former  became  his  chosen 
task,  and  it  was  now  promulgated.  The  code  completed  the 
revolution  in  one  of  its  most  important  aims,  that  of  simplify¬ 
ing  law,  and  not  only  freeing  the  people  from  its  old  intricacy 
and  cost,  but  setting  free  that  enlightened  class  of  men,  who 
follow  law  as  a  profession,  from  a  course  of  brutifying  study, 
which  rendered  them  incapable  of  applying  their  talents  and 
experience  to  public  advantage. 

Of  the  organic  laws  of  Napoleon,  the  most  useful  to  him 
was  the  conscription.  This  true  source  of  his  despotism  he 
derived  from  the  republic.  It  placed  the  whole  youth  of  the 
country  at  his  disposal.  They  were  raised  without  cost,  and 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  conquered  countries. 
Up  to  1805,  no  very  immediate  use  was  made  of  this  power. 
According  to  Foy,  but  seven  in  the  hundred  of  the  population 
were  called  each  year  to  arms.  But  from  that  epoch  the 
conscription  knew  no  limits.  Under  one  pretext  or  another, 
the  entire  generation,  not  only  of  youth,  but  of  manhood, 
were  transported  to  the  armies.  There  was  no  longer  a  fixed 
term  of  service.  “  Natural  death  to  a  Frenchman  became 
that  found  on  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon  went  so  far,  at 
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last,  as  to  demand  1,100,000  soldiers  in  one  year,  from  a  popu¬ 
lation  exhausted  by  3000  combats.”  According-  to  general 
Foy,  the  emperor  supported,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1807, 
upwards  of  600,000  soldiers,  besides  the  military  forces  of  his 
allies. 

The  sovereign  of  this  tremendous  force,  master  of  one  half 
of  Europe,  and  aided  by  the  rest,  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  apparently  diminutive  object  of  excluding  English  cottons 
from  the  Tagus.  An  army  of  nearly  30,000  men  marched, 
under  Junot,  to  Lisbon  to  effect  this.  It  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  Spain.  The  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
the  Peninsula  were  indeed  so  interlaced,  that  any  negotiation 
or  hostility  with  the  one  must  necessarily  implicate  the  other. 
The  royal  races  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal  had,  to  use  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  expression,  ran  to  seed.  They  had  living  representa¬ 
tives,  monarchs,  heirs ;  but  mind,  or  worth,  or  vigor,  existed 
not.  Charles  IV.,  now  the  reigning  king  of  Spain,  was 
governed  by  his  queen,  who  was  governed  in  turn  by  her 
favorite,  Emmanuel  Godoy.  This  man  had  been  a  soldier 
of  the  body  guard,  and  was  now  prime  minister,  and  sur- 
named,  from  a  pusillanimous  treaty,  Prince  of  the  Peace.  He 
wielded,  however,  but  the  sceptre  of  the  court:  the  scanty 
resources  of  the  nation,  especially  the  navy,  had  been  in 
the  power  of  Napoleon ;  had  been  staked  and  lost  by  him. 
The  Spanish  colonies  were,  from  the  same  alliance,  lost  or 
useless  to  the  mother-country.  Even  Godoy  could  not  but 
repine  at  so  wide  and  unrecompensed  a  sacrifice.  In  a  fit  of 
courage,  whilst  Napoleon  was  engaged  against  the  Prussians, 
he  published  a  warlike  proclamation,  which  he  straight  with¬ 
drew  on  learning  the  victory  of  Jena ;  and  despairing  to  act 
in  opposition  to  France,  he  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  and  to 
ally  with  her.  A  secret  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  at 
Fontainbleau  between  the  emperor  and  the  Spanish  minister, 
by  which  Portugal  was  to  be  conquered,  its  northern  prov¬ 
inces  given  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  lately  expelled  from  Tus¬ 
cany  by  the  French ;  its  southern  provinces  bestowed  in  sove¬ 
reignty  on  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  and  the  rest,  including 
Lisbon,  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  house  of  Braganza  in  name, 
— in  fact,  to  be  occupied  by  the  French.  Such  was  the  scheme, 
professed,  in  its  origin,  to  be  directed  merely  against  English 
commerce. 

But  even  this  scheme,  rapacious  as  it  was,  formed  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  Napoleon’s  design,  which  was  to  seize 
the  entire  Peninsula.  In  order  to  execute  this,  a  second  army 
was  formed  at  Bayonne,  under  the  pretence  of  following  and 
reinforcing  Junot.  That  general  continued  his  march  towards 
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Lisbon,  where  the  court  were  thrown  into  all  the  agonies  of 
terror  and  irresolution.  In  October  it  at  length  determined 
to  shut  its  ports  against  the  English  ;  a  resolution  which  the 
envoy  of  the  latter  country  could  not  dissuade.  The  conces¬ 
sion  was  idle.  Junot  advanced,  entering  the  Portuguese  ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  19th  of  November,  by  a  difficult  road,  and  with 
such  harassed  troops,  that  a  thousand  resolute  men  would  hav 
defeated  him.  The  Moniteur,  however,  announced,  that  th 
house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign ;  and  the  royal  famil} 
hastened  to  fulfil  it  by  embarking  on  board  their  own  and  the 
British  fleet,  which  sailed  to  the  Brazils.  On  the  30th  Junot 
entered  Lisbon  with  his  advanced  guard,  just  in  time  to  fire  a 
few  cannon-shots  at  the  last  ships  of  the  fleet. 

Napoleon  had  now  realized  half  his  views  on  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  In  order  to  perfect  the  rest,  a  second  army,  under  Du¬ 
pont,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  about  the  same  time  that  Junot 
entered  Portugal,  and  established  itself  on  the  Douro.  A  third 
followed  it  on  the  first  day  of  1808.  All  the  unoccupied 
forces  of  France  were,  secretly,  pouring  upon  Spain.  The 
imbecility  of  its  rulers  was  certainly  a  strong  temptation,  if 
not  an  excuse  to  dispossess  them.  Ferdinand  prince  of  Astu¬ 
rias,  heir  to  the  monarchy,  indignant  at  the  predominance  of 
Godoy,  rather  than  at  his  selfish  betrayal  of  the  country,  wrote 
underhand  to  Napoleon,  craving  his  friendship,  and,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  own  sincerity,  a  wife  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Charles 
IV.,  on  his  side,  discovering  these  machinations  on  the  part 
of  his  son,  wrote  to  the  French  court  to  complain  of  him. 
Thus  did  these  princes,  unworthy  of  their  royal  station,  in¬ 
voke  a  master.  Napoleon  gave  promises  of  protection  to  both 
parties,  and  dispatched  a  splendid  present  to  the  king,  with 
orders  at  the  same  time  to  his  own  generals  to  seize  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fortresses  of  North  Spain.  In  a  short  time,  Pampeluna, 
St.  Sebastian,  and  even  the  forts  of  Barcelona,  completely  out 
ef  the  route  to  Portugal,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  easily  tricked  the  Spanish  invalids  to  whom  they  had 
been  intrusted.  This  opened  the  eyes  -of  Charles,  and  even 
of  Godoy.  But  a  few  months  back  they  had  plotted  with  Na¬ 
poleon  for  dethroning  the  house  of  Braganza.  That  family 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Indies.  The  same  resource 
seemed  the  only  one  now  left  to  Charles  himself.  Prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  retiring  to  Cadiz,  where  shipping  might 
be  taken  ;  but  the  population  of  Aranjuez,  raised  by  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  prince  Ferdinand,  stopped  the  royal  carriages,  and 
prevented  the  flight. 

A  nation  is  always  prone  to  hope  for  retrieval  from  the  im¬ 
becility  of  an  aged  or  a  weak  monarch,  in  the  presumed  vigor 
,of  his  heir.  Ferdinand  was  known  to  hate  Godoy,  on  whom 
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the  faults  of  the  Spanish  monarch  were  thrown.  This  was 
sufficient  to  attract  towards  Ferdinand  the  favor  of  the  patriot 
Spanish.  They  followed  up  the  tumult,  which  merely  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  wish  to  stop  the  king’s  flight,  swelled  it  into  an 
insurrection,  attacked  Godoy’s  house,  and  sought  to  sacrifice 
him  as  a  victim  to  popular  vengeance.  The  favorite  escaped 
heir  search.  But  the  insurgents  made  use  of  this  advantage, 
by  proclaiming  Ferdinand  king,  and  compelling  Charles  to  sign 
his  abdication.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  monarch  signed 
the  act,  than  he  protested  against  it  as  forced,  and  sent  his 
protest  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon.  This  letter,  or  rather  one 
accompanying  it  from  the  queen,  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Murat,  then  commander  of  the  French  forces  at  Burgos;  and 
he  without  delay  marched  upon  Madrid. 

The  affair  was  complicated.  Ferdinand  reckoned  upon 
the  support  of  the  French ;  so  did  the  abdicated  monarch ; 
and  Murat,  ignorant  of  the  emperor’s  intention,  knew  not 
which  side  to  favor,  though  previously  inspired  from  old  con¬ 
nexion  with  friendship  towards  Godoy.  The  Spanish  nation 
was  in  the  mean  time  seized  with  exultation  on  learning  the 
fall  of  Godoy.  Ferdinand  was  hailed  as  the  future  savior  of 
the  country,  the  reviver  of  its  glory.  Raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  insurrection  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  nothing 
could  exceed  his  popularity.  His  public  entry  into  Madrid 
excited  a  frenzy  of  loyalty,  by  which  Murat  might  have 
profited  in  giving  his  master  counsel. 

One  of  the  enigmas,  yet  unriddled,  of  Bonaparte’s  policy, 
is  his  early  intention  with  respect  to  Spain.  Foy  pretends 
that  his  purpose  was  to  place  his  brother  Lucien  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  and  to  give  Lucien’s  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Ferdinand,  who  was  to  become  king  of  Spain.  This  princess 
certainly  was  commanded  to  leave  Italy  for  France.  But  how 
are  these  intentions  to  be  reconciled  with  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  or  with  the  order  for  surprising  the  Spanish  for¬ 
tresses'!  The  fact  is,  Napoleon  determined  to  get  Spain  into 
his  power,  and  knew  not  how  to  set  about  the  work  of  occu¬ 
pation.  “  You  will  not  let  it  be  known,”  wrote  the  emperor 
to  Murat,  “  what  my  intentions  are, — an  easy  task,  since  I 
really  do  not  know  them  myself.”  The  plan  of  allowing 
Ferdinand  to  remain  king  of  Spain,  with  a  queen  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  family,  was  most  probably  Talleyrand’s.  But  that 
statesman  had  been  of  late  disgraced, — no  uninfluential  cause 
of  the  lack  of  wisdom  that  became  manifest  in  the  policy  of 
France;  and  Napoleon  leaned  to  more  violent  means. 

The  quarrel  of  sire  and  son, — the  abdication, — the  insur¬ 
rection, — the  march  of  Murat  on  Madrid,  precipitated  and 
necessitated  a  resolution.  One  thing  alone  became  fixed 
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and  evident:  this  was.  that  Ferdinand,  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  popular  voice,  and  that  voice  declared  against  Godoy 
chiefly  for  his  subservience  to  France,  was  not  the  monarch 
that  suited  Napoleon  to  have  as  tributary.  But  the  emperor 
thought  best  to  see  and  judge  with  his  own  eyes.  It  became 
requisite  that  Ferdinand  should  be  removed  from  amidst  the 
population  of  Madrid,  whose  loyal  frenzy  gave  him  force. 
Savary  was  sent  to  entice  him  to  Bayonne :  and  the  prince, 
who  was  more  willing  to  rely  on  the  favor  of  Napoleon  than 
on  his  countrymen  for  his  power,  resolved  to  propitiate  the 
French  emperor  by  going  to  meet  him.  In  vain  did  the 
Spanish  pride  and  Spanish  loyalty  of  some  of  his  followers 
endeavor  to  dissuade  him.  Ferdinand  was  enticed  from  time 
to  time  with  hopes  of  meeting  Napoleon  at  each  post,  until 
he  crossed  the  Bidassoa  and  reached  Bayonne.  There  his 
eyes  at  last  were  opened.  Napoleon  did  not  receive  him  as 
king.  Charles  and  the  queen  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  the 
high  court,  which  the  emperor  held  at  Bayonne  for  judging 
between  the  Spanish  princes.  Their  imbecility  and  mutual 
recrimination  disgusted  Napoleon;  and,  making  a  mistake 
but  too  natural  to  a  despot,  viz.  identifying  a  nation  with  its 
rulers,  he  resolved  to  set  aside  altogether  the  reigning  house, 
and  substitute  a  new  one  of  his  own. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  wait  in  quietude  until  the  emperor 
had  perfected  his  usurpation.  The  liberation  of  Godoy, — 
the  spiriting  away  prince  Ferdinand, — the  occupation  of  their 
towns,  had  exasperated  the  population  against  the  French. 
On  the  2d  of  May  the  last  of  the  princes  were  to  set  out  for 
Bayonne.  The  sight  of  the  carriages  and  preparations  ex¬ 
asperated  the  people  of  Madrid.  They  retained  their  fury 
until  the  departure  took  place,  and  then  it  burst  out  in  despair. 
An  aide-de-camp  of  Murat  was  first  assailed :  soldiers  rescued 
him.  The  first  sign  of  a  tumult  was  a  shock  that  set  on  fire 
the  inflammable  mind  of  the  Spanish  capital.  The  French 
were  universally  assailed :  their  stragglers  and  solitary  sol¬ 
diers  wounded;  and  even  their  hospitals  attacked.  The 
French,  on  their  side,  were  soon  under  arms ;  their  cannon 
swept  the  streets;  their  cavalry  dispersed  the  multitude; 
whilst  the  small  band  of  Spanish  soldiers,  who  made  common 
cause  with  the  people,  were  beaten  in  and  perished  on  their 
guns.  A  great  number  of  the  French  had  fallen.  Of  the 
Spaniards  there  were  more  prisoners  than  slain.  Murat,  ex¬ 
asperated,  caused  them  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot ; 
and  when  he  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter,  Grouchy 
refused  to  obey  the  merciful  counter  order.  An  ecclesiastic 
had  not  been  even  allowed  to  the  victims;  a  circumstance 
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that  rendered  the  French  still  more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Tidings  of  this  insurrection  soon  reached  Bayonne,  and 
had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  exasperating  the  emperor  against 
Ferdinand,  whilst  the  easy  suppression  of  the  tumult  seemed 
to  argue,  that  Spain  would  be  forced  to  submit  to  a  Bonaparte 
sovereign  with  as  little  difficulty  as  Naples.  Through  the 
influence  of  Godoy,  Charles  was  induced  to  resign  his  crown 
in  favor  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Ferdinand  was  more 
stubborn.  His  sire,  and,  above  all,  the  queen  his  mother,  in¬ 
veterate  against  a  son  whom  she  detested,  aided  the  emperor’s 
views  with  a  blind  rage,  that  shocked  even  Napoleon  himself. 
The  queen  threatened  to  declare  Ferdinand  illegitimate  un¬ 
less  he  yielded.  Napoleon  hinted  that  he  might  meet  the 
fate  of  D’Enghien ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May  the  prince  consent¬ 
ed  to  yield  back  to  Charles  the  crown  that  he  had  but  just 
assumed.  On  the  10th,  the  Spanish  royal  family,  having 
played  the  part  required  of  them,  were  sent  off ;  the  old  king 
and  queen  to  Fontainbleau,  the  princes  to  Valencay.  Bona¬ 
parte  then  summoned  150  Spanish  nobles  of  his  choice  to  as¬ 
semble  at  Bayonne.  They  met  in  June,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Cortes.  They  were  informed  that  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  was  to  be  king  of  Spain.  To  this  they  acceded,  about 
as  voluntarily  as  Ferdinand  had  done ;  the  duke  of  Infantado 
nevertheless  making  restrictions  to  his  declaration  of  alle¬ 
giance.  A  menace  to  have  him  shot  overcame  the  scruples 
of  the  Spanish  grandee.  Joseph  was  declared  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  His  place  on  the  throne  of  Naples  was  given 
to  Murat. 

Whilst  Bonaparte  was  completing  this  act  of  machiavelism, 
his  brother  of  the  north  was  accomplishing  his  balance  of 
usurpation.  Finland  was  invaded  by  the  Russian  armies  in 
February ;  and  on  the  very  day  that  Ferdinand  was  forced  to 
sign  away  his  rights  at  Bayonne,  the  ancient  province  of 
Sweden  was  declared  by  an  Imperial  ukase  to  be  annexed  to 
Russia. 

Napoleon  had  allotted  to  himself  a  far  more  difficult  enter¬ 
prise,  of  which  he  foresaw  the  perils.  One  who  had  so  well 
known  the  Vendean  insurrection,  as  to  refuse,  whilst  his  for¬ 
tune  was  yet  to  make,  to  serve  against  it,  and  who  had  no 
sooner  attained  power  than  he  hastened  to  pacify  remaining 
disaffection  by  concession,  was  well  aware,  that  should  Spain 
rise,  it  might  prove,  in  his  own  words,  “a  cancer”  that  would 
eat  into  his  empire’s  very  heart.  But  Napoleon  hoped  that 
the  Spanish  would  not  rise.  The  Bourbon  dynasty  was  not 
old;  had  not  been  glorious;  and,  in  fact,  the  Spanish  attachr 
ment  to  Ferdinand  was  the  product  of  chance.  He  had  ex- 
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pressed  the  national  wish  in  hating  Godoy,  became  accord¬ 
ingly  identified  with  it :  the  insurrection  completed  his  popu¬ 
larity.  And  in  overthrowing  him,  Napoleon  insulted  the 
nation.  Had  the  emperor  the  aid  of  Talleyrand’s  sagacity, 
had  he  even  a  civilian,  a  statesman,  to  act  for  or  counsel  him ! 
But  Murat  and  Savary  were  his  agents  and  envoys, — rude 
military  men,  displaying  the  hilt  of  the  soldier  in  their  policy: 
and  these  provoked  a  war,  of  which  Napoleon  was  doomed 
never  to  see  the  term. 

The  insurrection  of  the  2d  of  May  provoked  a  tendency  to 
similar  movements  all  over  the  kingdom.  When  the  tidings 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  being  proclaimed  king,  and  his  having 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  succeeded,  the  national  fury  lost  all  for¬ 
bearance,  and  started  into  open  display.  The  French  were 
assailed  and  massacred  in  most  towns ;  the  soldiers  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  people  ;  and  the  commanders  who  sought 
to  resist  the  general  will,  were  mercilessly  sacrificed.  By  a 
precaution,  that  proved  long  premeditation,  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  forces  had  been  marched  to  the  north  of  Europe  by 
the  order  of  the  French  emperor.  But  the  void  left  by  them 
was  soon  filled  up ;  and  insurgent  armies,  commanded  by  able 
generals,  made  their  appearance  in  a  few  weeks’  time  in  all 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.  In  the  north,  however,  where  the 
French  were  strongest,  their  patriotic  attempts  were  attended 
with  bad  success.  In  July,  Bessieres  defeated  Blake  and 
Cuesta  at  Rio  Seco  so  decisively,  and  with  such  slaughter, 
that  Napoleon  declared  that  the  victor  had  placed  the  crown 
on  Joseph’s  head.  In  fact,  the  Prussians  had  scarcely  suffered 
more  at  Jena ;  and  their  monarchy  fell  in  consequence.  But 
in  Prussia  Bonaparte  attacked  but  an  army ;  here  he  was  op¬ 
posed  by  a  nation — that  hydra,  whose  powers  of  resistance 
increase  in  proportion  to  defeat.  Thus,  at  Arragon,  Lefebvre. 
though  successful  in  the  field,  was  repulsed  from  Saragossa 
whilst  in  the  south,  Dupont,  after  vainly  stretching  in  the  di 
rection  of  Cadiz,  as  vainly  sought  to  retreat  across  the  Sierra 
Morena.  He  was  environed,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  This 
was  the  first  French  army  that  had  laid  down  its  arms  since 
the  revolution.  A  national  inveterate  rage  had  hitherto  per¬ 
vaded  it;  an  enthusiasm  founded,  right  or  wrong,  upon  a  sense 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  But  now  this  had  evaporated  ; 
they  felt  that  it  was  not  for  France,  but  for  the  mad  ambition 
of  their  ruler,  that  they  fought.  They  sunk  to  the  mere  mer¬ 
cenary  soldiers,  determined  to  do  their  duty,  but  no  more. 
We  see  the  first  symptoms  of  this  new  spirit  in  the  surrender 
of  Dupont  at  Baylen ;  a  position  out  of  which  a  revolutionary 
army  would  have  fought  its  way,  reckless  of  the  loss. 

Meantime  the  flame  of  insurrection  had  spread  to  Portu- 
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gal.  The  inhabitants  rose  against  Junot,  and  united  with  the 
Spanish  in  asserting  their  independence  against  the  French. 
The  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  British  government.  A  small 
army,  collected  for  a  far  distant  enterprise,  was,  by  good  for¬ 
tune,  but  not  without  hesitation,  ordered  to  Portugal;  and 
once  more  an  English  soldier  placed  his  foot  on  the  European 
continent,  with  better  fortune  than  had  hitherto  attended  such 
attempts.  In  August,  1808,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed 
with  about  15,000  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mondego, 
to  the  north  of  Lisbon.  Junot’s  lieutenant,  Delaborde,  thought 
fit  to  oppose  him  with  inferior  forces:  the  French,  as  yet,  de¬ 
preciated  British  military  skill  and  valor.  Delaborde  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Rolica,  and  driven  back  upon  Lisbon.  Junot,  learn¬ 
ing  this,  and  hearing  that  the  English  were  as  yet  unsupported 
by  the  Peninsular  insurgents,  mustered  all  his  forces,  and 
marched  from  the  capital  to  the  encounter  of  those  of  Wel¬ 
lesley.  The  latter  was  posted  chiefly  on  a  height  in  front  of 
Vimiero,  his  back  to  the  sea,  and  thus  with  small  chance  of 
escape  in  case  of  defeat.  But  the  possibility  of  the  latter 
was  not  allowed  by  the  British  general,  who  was  somewhat 
superior  in  force  to  the  French.  The  latter,  nevertheless, 
attacked,  charging  up  the  hill  where  the  British  were 
posted.  The  foremost  had  no  sooner  reached  the  summit, 
than  they  were  met  by  a  discharge,  and  then  with  the  bayo¬ 
net,  which  rolled  the  assailants  back  in  disorder.  They  made 
another  and  more  partial  attempt  by  the  road ;  but  these,  too, 
were  repulsed ;  and  before  mid-day  the  battle  was  won,  and 
the  French  in  full  retreat.  Want  of  cavalry  prevented  the 
conqueror  from  following  it  up  immediately ;  and  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  superseding  Wellesley  in  the  command,  all  active 
pursuit  ceased.  Kellerman,  the  hero  of  Marengo,  was  now 
sent  by  Junot  to  demand  a  truce.  The  English  commanders 
unsuspectingly  communicated  their  observations  to  each  other 
in  his  presence.  Kellerman  understood  English,  and  was  able 
to  report  to  Junot  the  hesitating  character  and  sentiments  of 
the  British  commanders.  Junot  rose  in  his  tone ;  and  by  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  the  French  were  to  evacuate  Portugal 
in  British  ships,  which  were  to  convey  them  to  their  country. 
By  one  article  the  French  were  allowed  to  carry  off  their 
property, — in  other  words,  their  plunder.  At  the  capitulation 
of  Baylen,  Dupont  had  stipulated  that  each  officer  should 
carry  off  a  wagon-load  unsearched.  Such  attention  paid  to 
private  interest,  showed  that  the  soldier  of  freedom  was 
merging  into  a  soldier  of  the  empire,  and  divesting  himself 
of  that  disinterested  enthusiasm  which  is  an  armor  of  proof 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  court  of  Vienna  began  to  display 
signs  of  returning  spirit.  Excluded  from  the  conference  of 
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Tilsit,  when  the  fete  of  Europe  was  decided  as  in  a  sove¬ 
reign  court,  Austria  had  been  ever  since  in  ill-humor.  This 
increased,  as  she  saw  the  consequences  of  Tilsit, — Spain  and 
Finland  conquered,  Turkey  menaced.  She  armed,  increased 
her  regular  force,  and  organized  a  militia.  Napoleon,  in  the 
month  of  August,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  public  levee  to 
reproach  Metternich,  the  Austrian  envoy.  But  tidings  of  the 
Spanish  resistance,  and  of  English  successes  in  Portugal,  gave 
hardihood  to  German  independence.  Napoleon  resolved  at 
once  to  menace  and  insult  Austria.  He  had  a  meeting  with 
the  emperor  of  Russia  at  Erfurt,  in  Germany,  where,  as  at 
Tilsit,  the  great  European  interests  were  of  course  discussed, 
and  Austria  excluded  as  a  secondary  power.  The  sovereigns 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  all  appeared  at  Erfurt,  pay¬ 
ing  court  to  Napoleon,  who,  thus  acting  Charlemagne,  quite 
usurped  the  place  of  the  modern  Ca?sars.  Her  pride  being 
thus  trampled  on  afresh,  Austria  determined,  though  alone, 
although  even  opposed  by  Russia,  to  renew  the  struggle  with 
France.  But  her  effort  was  reserved  for  the  year  1S09. 

Ere  this  storm  burst  forth  in  the  East,  it  was  incumbent  on 
Napoleon  to  quench  the  Spanish  insurrection,  and  settle  the 
government  of  Spain.  Whilst  at  Erfurt,  therefore,  he  order¬ 
ed  his  best  troops,  his  veterans,  to  march  to  that  country. 
Each  corps,  as  it  traversed  Paris,  was  received  with  honors 
and  banquets.  Nevertheless,  its  mission  of  quelling  a  peniu- 
sular  Vendee,  and  combating  peasants,  where  all  the  perils  of 
war,  and  little  of  either  its  glory  or  advantages  were  to  be 
reaped,  appeared  by  no  means  pleasing-.  In  the  first  days  of 
November,  the  emperor  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  met  king 
Joseph  at  Vittoria,  Madrid  being  in  the  possession  of  the  in¬ 
surgents. 

The  Spanish  forces  exceeded  100.000  men  :  but  m  a  coun¬ 
try  without  any  unity  'of  government,  and  where  the  word 
commissariat  is  unknown,  they  were  necessarily  divided.  Na¬ 
poleon  was  in  the  midst  of  them  with  superior  numbers :  and 
to  crush  one  army  after  the  other,  was  his  obvious  and  feasible 
plan.  From  the  central  position  of  Vittoria,  the  French  first 
attacked  Blake,  who  menaced  from  the  side  of  Biscay,  and 
defeated  him  at  Espinosa.  Belvedere,  another  Spanish  gene¬ 
ral,  was  beaten  near  Burgos.  And  thus  whilst  the  English, 
under  Sir  John  Moore  and  general  Baird,  were  slowly  wend¬ 
ing  their  way  into  Spain,  uncertain  and  irresolute,  the  corps 
which  they  came  to  support  were  totally  destroyed.  Deliv¬ 
ered  from  all  enemies  on  the  right,  except  the  remote  Eng¬ 
lish  army,  the  French  now  turned  upon  Castanos.  He  pru¬ 
dently  wished  to  retreat,  but  was  overruled  by  Palafox :  and 
thus  awaiting  the  onset  of  the  French,  he  was  completely  de- 
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feated  at  Tudela.  Napoleon  now  pushed  forward  to  Madrid. 
He  always  aimed  at  an  enemy’s  capital,  the  heart  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  he  deemed  it.  A  vain  stand  was  made  against  him  on 
the  heights  of  Somo  Sierra,  which  the  road  to  Madrid  trav¬ 
erses.  As  if  to  show  their  contempt  for  Spanish  artillery, 
the  Polish  lancers  were  ordered  to  charge  the  battery.  They 
did  so,  and  actually  carried  it.  On  the  2d  of  December,  the 
anniversary  of  his  coronation  and  of  Austerlitz.  Napoleon  was 
under  the  walls  of  Madrid.  A  furious  population  filled  the 
city.  The  emperor  avoided  committing  his  troops  amidst  such 
a  mob.  Despite  the  preciousness  of  time  to  him,  if  he  hoped 
to  intercept  the  English,  he  shrunk  from  ordering  an  assault, 
such  as  Lefebvre  had  at  once  attempted  at  Saragossa.  He 
took  possession  of  the  suburbs,  of  the  Retiro,  and  wished 
rather  to  intimidate  the  capital,  than  capture  it  at  the  expense 
of  a  massacre  or  a  loss.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  was 
wearied  by  this  delay,  and  Madrid  surrendered  on  the  fourth. 

After  some  acts  of  vengeance,  and  decrees  to  conciliate  the 
liberal  Spaniards,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  inquisition,  sup¬ 
pression  of  convents,  Napoleon  turned  his  arms  against  the 
English.  There  were  little  more  than  20,000 ;  and  these  had 
been  scattered,  some  at  Salmanaca,  some  more  southward 
still,  whilst  others  were  at  Astorga.  Their  schemes,  hopeless 
at  first,  had  left  their  present  situation  desperate.  Retreat  was 
imperative,  and  yet  it  had  been  deferred  to  the  last  moment. 
Napoleon  arrived  too  late  to  intercept  the  British,  but  in  time 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  such  inveterate  foes  at  least 
flying  before  him.  He  expressed  aloud  his  feelings  of  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and  his  officers  sought  to  flatter  them  by  attacking 
the  English,  and  endeavoring  to  put  them  to  the  rout  before  the 
eyes  of  their  sovereign.  In  these  attempts  they  failed,  how¬ 
ever.  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  leader  of  the  imperial  guard, 
was  taken  prisoner  on  one  of  these  occasions :  and  general 
Colbert,  who  succeeded  him,  was  slain  upon  another.  Wearied, 
however,  of  such  warfare,  deeming  Spain  sufficiently  pacified, 
and  receiving  fresh  accounts  of  the  preparations  of  Austria, 
the  emperor  suddenly  turned  his  horse  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
British,  literally  galloped  back  to  Burgos  with  unusual  speed, 
and  from  thence  hurried  to  Paris. 

Soult  was  left  to  complete  the  destruction  of  Sir  John 
Moore’s  army.  He  pursued  with  unremitting  activity,  yet 
refused  battle  when  offered  at  an  equality  of  strength.  At 
length  the  British  reached  Corunna,  their  own  element,  the 
sea,  behind  them  ;  but  to  escape  thither,  to  embark  in  safety, 
remained,  and  was  almost  impossible  in  the  presence  of  20,000 
French,  the  British  being  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
Vol.  III.  U 
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number.  A  successful  battle  could  alone  force  the  French  to 
respect  the  embarkation..  It  was  requisite,  too,  in  order  to 
redeem  the  glory  of  the  army,  and  keep  up  that  confidence  of 
its  superior  mettle  requisite  for  future  exertion.  The  battle  of 
Corunna  was,  in  consequence,  fought  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1809 ;  the  English  were  not  only  inferior  in  number,  but  to¬ 
tally  without  cavalry,  the  remaining  horses  having  been  shot. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  attack  was  repulsed  on  every  point; 
and  could  any  purpose  have  been  answered  in  following  it  up, 
they  might  have  been  driven  from  their  positions.  Sir  John 
Moore  w'as  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  mortally  wounded. 
Corunna,  more  than  even  Vimiero,  taught  the  French  to  ap¬ 
preciate  British  valor  upon  land;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  de¬ 
clare,  how  ready  they  were  to  do  so.  They  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Moore.  The  retreat  of  Corunna,  and  its  closing  ac¬ 
tion,  are  quite  sufficient  to  disprove  that  maxim  respecting 
British  soldiery,  which  general  Foy  picked  up  from  the  con¬ 
versation  of  certain  Englishmen :  this  is,  the  English  require 
to  be  well  fed,  and  to  have  their  stomachs  full,  in  order  to  fight 
valiantly ;  yet  never  was  an  army  more  starved  and  harassed 
than  the  British  in  this  retreat,  and  never  did  they  display 
greater  obstinacy  or  valor. 

Amidst  the  few  civil  occurrences  drowned  in  the  tumults 
of  arms,  a  circumstance  indicative  of  Napoleon’s  ideas  of  gov¬ 
ernment  occurred  in  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  legislative  body  thought  fit  to  present  their  congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  empress  Josephine  on  the  victory  near  Burgos. 
She  thanked  them,  and  assured  them  of  the  emperor’s  respect 
towards  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The  journals  re¬ 
peated  the  expression :  it  reached  Napoleon  in  his  camp ;  and 
an  immediate  note  transmitted  to  the  Moniteur  informed  the 
French  public  of  their  master’s  code  of  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  betrayed  a  symptom  of  ill-humor  towards  Jo¬ 
sephine.  “  As  to  the  legislative  body  representing  the  nation, 
her  majesty  the  empress  could  not  have  uttered  any  such 
words :  she  knows  too  well  our  institutions ;  she  is  aware  that 
the  only  representative  of  the  nation  is  the  emperor.  In  the 
time  of  the  convention  France  had  a  representative  assembly ; 
and  all  our  misfortunes  have  proceeded  from  this  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  ideas.  It  is  at  once  chimerical  and  criminal  in  any  to 
pretend  to  represent  the  nation  before  the  emperor.”  Such 
was  the  language  held  to  the  French  public  in  eight  years  after 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  Let  it,  how'ever,  not  be  supposed  that 
the  French  received  such  affronts  in  apathy :  on  the  contrary, 
the  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon  now  died  away;  and  even  his  ar¬ 
dent  followers  allow  that  success  survived  his  popularity,  the 
latter  languishing  since  the  epoch  of  Tilsit.  The  first  hostili- 
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ties  of  Austria  excited  neither  astonishment  nor  resentment  in 
Paris.  The  French,  themselves  oppressed,  began  to  consider 
their  foes  as  fellow-victims. 

The  car  of  Juggernaut,  however,  once  put  in  motion,  is  not 
to  be  stopped  even  by  those  who  first  impelled  it.  Austria 
armed  :  Napoleon  called  for  fresh  conscriptions ;  his  guard  was 
recalled  from  the  pursuit  of  the  English,  to  combat  the  Austrians 
on  the  Danube.  War  seemed  interminable  ;  the  prophecy  of 
Talleyrand  was  fast  realizing  itself.  The  court  of  Vienna 
had  made  roost  incredible  exertions:  an  army  of  nearly 
200,000  men,  commanded  by  the  archduke  Charles,  menaced 
both  France  and  Italy;  another  army  in  Gallicia  opposed 
whatever  forces  the  emperor  Alexander  might  think  himself 
called  upon  to  send  in  order  to  support  his  ally.  Austria  de¬ 
termined  to  crush  her  enemy  by  the  magnitude  of  her  exer¬ 
tions.  In  her  first  campaign  against  France,  in  concert  with 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  she  had  equipped  but  a  wretched 
army  of  40,000  men ;  yet  then  100,000  would  have  decided 
the  question.  England  made  precisely  the  same  blunder. 
Both  countries  were  now  compelled  to  keep  500,000  men  each 
in  pay,  in  order  to  compete  with  their  giant  antagonist. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  archduke  passed  the  Inn.  Napo¬ 
leon  had  hurried  from  Paris  on  the  first  tidings :  he  met  the 
king  of  Bavaria  at  Dillingen,  whither  he  had  fled  from  his 
capital.  The  French  were  quite  unprepared  ;  their  division 
most  in  advance  was  under  Davoust  at  Ratisbon,  the  others 
were  at  Ulm  and  Augsburg.  To  cut  off  Davoust  from  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  archduke  sent  forward  a  division  or  wing  of  his  army 
to  the  Danube,  and  had  almost  effected  his  project.  Napoleon 
instantly  ordered  Davoust  to  leave  Ratisbon  and  march  upon 
this  advanced  wing  at  Abensberg,  whilst  he  himself  attacked 
it  simultaneously ;  thus  hoping  to  effect  a  junction  with  Da¬ 
voust  by  a  successful  action.  To  achieve  this,  Bonaparte  had 
scarcely  a  French  soldier  with  him :  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Bavarians  and  men  of  Wirtemburg,  visited  their 
lines  and  bivouacs,  addressed  them,  and  stirred  them  to  emu¬ 
late  French  valor.  His  efforts  were  successful :  on  the  20th 
of  May,  whilst  Davoust  advanced  from  Ratisbon,  Napoleon  at¬ 
tacked,  at  the  head  of  the  German  troops,  and  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Abensberg.  Davoust  being  almost  between  them 
and  the  archduke’s  main  body,  at  Eckmuhl,  the  routed  wing 
was  obliged  to  retreat  in  another  direction,  to  Landshut,  where 
it  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the  morrow.  It  was  in  these  first 
moments  of  rencontre  that  Napoleon  so  happily  knew  how  to 
seize  the  advantage.  The  archduke,  who  had  a  day  since  so 
boldly  pushed  forward  on  the  offensive,  was  already  paralyzed, 
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and  saw  a  great  part  of  his  army  destroyed  within  a  few 
leagues  of  him. 

From  the  field  of  Abensberg,  Davoust  had  been  ordered  to 
advance  straight  towards  the  archduke  Charles  at  Eckmuhl, 
whilst  Napoleon  followed  the  routed  Austrian  wing  to  Land- 
shut.  The  latter  foresaw,  that  the  archduke  would  direct  his 
forces  against  Davoust.  He  did  so ;  but  whilst  attacking,  the 
portion  of  the  army  under  Napoleon  came  from  Landshut,  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  Austrians,  who  were  totally  unprepared, 
and  who  thought  Napoleon  far  away ;  the  consequence  was  a 
complete  victory.  The  archduke  made  the  best  retreat  possi¬ 
ble  to  Ratisbon ;  there  crossed  the  Danube  to  join  the  Aus¬ 
trian  corps  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  and  left  the  right  bank, 
together  with  Bavaria,  free.  Thus,  after  the  campaign  of  a 
week  in  which  two  actions  and  divers  combats  had  been  fought, 
the  French  emperor  was  enabled  to  send  forth  one  of  his  as¬ 
tounding  proclamations.  “An  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
50,000  prisoners,  forty  stand  of  colors so  great  already  was 
the  amount  of  his  trophies  :  and  these  were  achieved  princi¬ 
pally  by  Germans,  by  the  soldiers  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg. 
The  general  here  made  the  army.  Davoust  was  created  prince 
of  Eckmuhl  on  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon  on  this  occasion 
received  a  contusion  on  the  right  foot  from  a  spent  ball. 
“  That  must  have  been  a  Tyrolese,”  said  he,  “  by  his  long  aim.” 

The  archduke  Charles  having  crossed  the  Danube  at  Ratis¬ 
bon,  retreated  into  Bohemia,  no  doubt  desiring  to  draw  the 
French  after  in  pursuit.  Napoleon  preferred  marching  on 
the  right  bank  to  Vienna.  A  respectable  force  under  gene¬ 
ral  Hiller  alone  opposed  him  here,  and  took  its  stand  in  a 
strong  position  at  Ebersberg  near  Lintz.  Massena,  eager  to 
rival  Davoust’s  recent  glory,  attacked  it  with  more  rashness 
than  skill ;  but  valor,  and  the  confidence  of  triumph,  carried 
success  with  them,  and  Ebersberg  was  also  marked  with 
French  victory.  Towards  the  close  of  the  combat  the  town 
was  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  wounded  burned  to  death. 
“  Figure  to  yourself,”  says  an  eye-witness,  “  all  these  dead 
baked  by  the  fire,  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  wheels  of  the  artillery,  all  forming  a  mass  of  mud,  which, 
as  it  was  removed  by  shovels,  emitting  an  indescribable  odor 
of  burnt  human  flesh,  caused  a  sensation,  horrible  even 
amongst  the  every-day  horrors  of  war.”  Napoleon  himself 
moralized  upon  the  scene.  In  passing  Cohorn’s  Corsican 
regiment,  that  had  headed  the  column  of  attack,  the  empe¬ 
ror  inquired  respecting  its  loss,  which  had  been  about  one 
half  of  its  number.  “  We  have  just  one  more  charge  left,” 
replied  the  officer,  pointing  to  the  surviving  half  of  his  bat¬ 
talion. 
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Precisely  in  a  month  after  the  Austrians  had  commenced 
the  war,  by  passing-  the  Inn  on  the  10th  of  May,  Napoleon 
was  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  archduke  Maximilian  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender;  the  French  accordingly  occupied  the 
suburbs,  and  mortars  being  placed  near  the  beautiful  prom¬ 
enade  of  the  Prater,  the  bombardment  began.  A  flag  of 
ruce  soon  appeared;  but  it  was  merely  to  mention  that  the 
rchduchess  Maria  Louisa,  confined  by  indisposition,  had  been 
eft  behind  in  the  imperial  palace.  Napoleon  immediately 
ordered  the  guns  to  play  in  another  direction,  thus  sparing 
unconsciously  his  future  empress.  On  the  12th  Vienna  ca¬ 
pitulated,  and  received  the  French  troops  on  the  following  day. 

The  favorite  triumph  of  Napoleon  was  to  date  some  start¬ 
ling  order  from  the  conquered  capital  of  an  enemy.  He  now 
sent  forth  from  his  imperial  camp  at  Vienna  a  decree,  setting 
forth  that  “  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the  French,  our  august 
predecessor,  bestowed  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome  divers  coun¬ 
tries,  not  in  property,  but  as  a  fief,  to  be  held  upon  certain 
spiritual  services;  but  by  no  means  intending  that  these  ter¬ 
ritories  should  cease  to  make  part  of  his  empire.”  The  con¬ 
clusion  from  these  logical  premises  was  the  annexation  of 
Rome  and  its  territories  to  the  French  empire  ;  the  pope  be¬ 
ing  allowed  still  to  remain  there  as  bishop,  with  a  revenue  of 
two  millions  of  francs. 

The  archduke  Charles  had  in  the  mean  time  reached,  by  a 
circuitous  march  through  Bohemia,  the  bank  of  the  Danube 
opposite  Vienna.  More  wary  than  in  1805,  the  Austrians 
had  destroyed  every  bridge  over  the  river,  whilst  it  became 
indispensable  for  the  French  to  cross  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war  by  a  victory,  ere  insurrection  or  diversions  could  be  form¬ 
ed  in  their  rear, — ere  the  want  of  subsistence  or  accident 
should  compel  them  to  retreat.  The  first  attempt  to  cross  the 
river,  preparatory  to  throwing  a  bridge  over  it,  failed.  The 
soldiers  who  attempted  it  were  cut  off  Beyond  Vienna  the 
stream  of  the  Danube  forms  and  runs  round  numerous  islets, 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  attempt  of  crossing.  The  largest 
of  these  islands  is  that  of  Lobau,  opposite  Ebersdorf  Napo¬ 
leon  established  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  in  this 
marshy  woody  island,  which  was  still  separated  from  the  left 
bank  by  a  deep  and  rapid  channel.  The  haste  of  the  advance 
was  here  felt.  There  were  no  materials  for  forming  a  bridge ; 
nd,  instead  of  anchors  for  attaching  the  boats,  the  French 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  Austrian  cannon. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Napoleon  passed  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  occupying  the 
two  villages  of  Aspem  and  Essling,  but  not  without  consid- 
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erable  loss  from  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  All  day  and 
night  the  troops  were  engaged  in  crossing,  not  seriously  im¬ 
peded  until  evening  by  the  Austrians,  who  seemed  willing 
that  their  foes  should  come  within  their  reach,  and  in  no 
overwhelming  force.  By  the  morning  of  the  22d,  about 
40,000  French  were  on  the  left  bank,  and  against  them  the 
archduke  marched  with  all  his  forces.  Massena  was  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  defence  of  Aspern,  Lannes  with  that  of  Essling. 
The  Austrians  penetrated  into  the  village,  where  the  French 
still  preserved  their  position,  and  every  house  and  wall  became 
a  fortress  and  intrenchment,  attacked  and  defended  with  ob¬ 
stinate  valor.  As  the  combat  slackened  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians,  towards  Essling,  Napoleon  advanced  into  the  plain, 
brought  forward  his  cavalry,  and  menaced  the  centre  of  the 
enemy.  ■  The  archduke  Charles  flew  instantly  to  the  threat¬ 
ened  point,  rallied  in  person  his  faltering  troops,  and  seizing 
-  a  standard  with  his  own  hands,  led  them  back  to  the  charge. 
The  French  were  repulsed ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  want  of 
ammunition  made  itself  felt,  the  stores  being  still  in  the  isl¬ 
and.  At  this  critical  moment  the  bridge  was  carried  away, 
either  by  the  stream,  or  by  the  impediments  which  had  been 
purposely  sent  down  the  river.  Water-mills  in  boats  or  on 
piles,  are  frequent  on  the  Danube.  One  of  these  let  loose 
from  its  moorings  carried  away  the  bridge.  The  tidings  of 
this  accident,  which  cut  off  all  hopes  of  reinforcement,  pro¬ 
duced  an  involuntary  movement  of  retreat  towards  the  bridge, 
which  the  workmen  hastened  to  refit.  As  the  French  in 
their  retreat  converged  to  the  one  point,  the  bridge,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cannon  made  dreadful  slaughter  amongst  them.  Essling 
was  taken,  hut  retaken  by  Mouton,  now  count  de  Lobau.  To 
keep  possession  of  it  was  absolutely  requisite  to  protect  the 
retreat.  Lannes  quitted  his  horse  to  command  the  defence, 
and  he  held  out  whilst  the  cavalry  was  crossing  the  tempi ,  a- 
rily  refitted  bridge.  A  cannon-shot  carried  off  his  legs. 
General  St.  Hilaire  was  slain.  But  the  French  were  enabled 
to  retreat  from  the  left  bank  back  into  the  island  of  Lobau. 
Thither  Bonaparte  had  retired.  Thither  the  shattered  Lannes 
was  borne.  This  brave  man  now  bewailed  his  fate,  cast  im¬ 
precations  on  the  surgeons  who  could  not  save  him,  and  in¬ 
voked  Napoleon  as  a  deity  to  grant  him  life.  Lannes  re 
gretted  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  life,  more  than  he  feared 
death.  Yet  his  last  moments  appeared  like  frantic  pusillan¬ 
imity.  Napoleon  was  greatly  moved.  As  the  shrieks  of 
madame  du  Barry,  under  the  guillotine,  had  roused  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  Parisian  mob,  long  accustomed  to  look  with 
apathy  on  the  executions  of  those  resigned  to  die,  so  the 
frenzy  of  Lannes  tortured  Bonaparte  to  sensibility. 
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The  French  had  been  beaten,  certainly  by  forces  vastly  su¬ 
perior.  The  loss  was  enormous :  Bonaparte  sat  between 
Berthier  and  Massena,  on  the  brink  of  the  river  in  the  island, 
contemplating  the  broken  bridge ;  his  army  shut  up  in  the 
island  of  Lobau,  separated  too  widely  from  Davoust  and  from 
succor,  too  narrowly  from  the  foe.  All  counselled  a  retreat 
o  the  left  bank,  which  could  only  be  done  by  abandoning  ar¬ 
tillery,  horses,  and  wounded.  This  was  acknowledging  defeat. 
The  emperor  knew  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this.  “  You 
may  as  well  bid  me  retire  to  Strasburg  at  once,”  said  he. 
“  No ;  Vienna  is  now  my  capital ;  the  centre  of  my  resources. 
I  will  not  abandon  it,  or  retreat.”  The  troops  in  the  isle 
were,  in  consequence  of  this  giant  resolve,  ordered  to  hold 
their  ground. 

The  news  of  the  French  defeat  immediately  spread,  and 
insurrection  began  to  menace.  That  of  the  Tyrol  against 
the  Bavarians  was  most  serious.  These  brave  montaineers 
surpassed  the  inveterate  Spaniards  in  hardihood,  and  no  efforts 
or  force  could  subdue  them.  Napoleon  pressed  the  arrival  of 
aid  from  Italy,  from  Dalmatia,  and  from  Saxony.  He  had 
engaged  in  that  perilous  path  of  conquest,  in  which  victory 
and  advance  are  necessary  to  existence,  and  in  which  reverse 
is  ruin.  His  enemies  had  thus  all  the  advantage ;  but  not  only 
the  subjects  of  Austria  were  excited  to  reaction  against  the 
French,  the  Prussian  youth  could  not  let  pass  what  they 
deemed  a  favorable  opportunity  for  avenging  their  king  and 
country.  Several  associations,  called  Tugenbund,  were  form¬ 
ed  for  working  out  the  independence  of  Germany.  In  these 
meetings  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  roused,  its  means  pre¬ 
pared  and  matured.  It  was  yet,  indeed,  too  soon.  The  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  French  were  exaggerated.  Still  the  braver 
and  more  impetuous  Germans  scorned  to  wait.  Schill,  a  hus¬ 
sar  colonel,  inspired  his  regiment  with  his  own  feelings; 
quitted  Berlin  at  its  head ;  and  without  the  sanction  of  his 
monarch,  commenced  a  war  of  partisans  against  the  French. 
The  young  duke  of  Brunswick,  Katt,  and  others,  followed  his 
example.  Civilization,  wealth,  and  culture,  proved  hostile  to 
resistance.  These  men  formed  regiments,  and  prepared  to 
carry  on  war  after  military  rules;  whereas  in  their  case  the 
guerrilla  system  could  alone  have  success.  By  it  alone  they 
eould  have  enticed  the  peasant  to  quit  his  abode.  But  being 
mere  soldiers,  Brunswick  and  Schill  were  never  able  to  organ¬ 
ize  more  than  a  military  band.  The  climate  of  Germany,  and 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  force  and  cen¬ 
tralization  of  the  government,  rendered  impracticable  the 
Spanish  system  of  resistance.  Thus  the  great  amelioration 
and  perfection  of  government  and  civilization,  when  unequal 
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to  secure  national  independence,  become  obstacles  to  its  re¬ 
covery. 

The  emperor  had  fortified  his  position  in  the  island  of 
Lobau,  and  busied  himself  with  preparing  another  bridge. 
The  archduke  Charles  still  occupied  the  opposite  bank,  but 
remained  tranquil,  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  the  French. 
His  brother,  prince  John,  was  recalled  from  Italy,  and  was 
closely  pursued  by  Eugene  Beauharnois,  who  defeated  him  at 
Raab.  The  French  army  of  Italy  had  but  a  straight  road  to 
traverse  in  order  to  join  Napoleon  at  Lobau;  the  Austrian 
troops  under  prince  John  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  circuit¬ 
ous  path  to  reach  the  great  Austrian  army.  And  Bonaparte 
chose  the  moment  when  he  was  joined  by  Eugene,  and  before 
the  archduke  Charles  could  be  joined  by  his  brother,  to  pass 
the  Danube  once  more  to  the  attack. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  French,  reinforced  by  the  Saxons, 
the  army  of  Eugene,  and  that  of  Marmont  from  Dalmatia, 
were  concentrated  in  the  island  of  Lobau,  to  the  number  of 
150,000.  There  was  scarcely  room  for  the  troops  to  repose. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  original  bridge  opposite  Essling  to  be 
repaired,  as  if  he  intended  to  cross  by  its  means.  This  was 
but  to  deceive  the  Austrians.  In  the  night  three  more  bridges, 
ready  prepared,  were  fixed  lower  down,  and  the  French  army 
crossed  on  the  night  of  the  4th  and  morning  of  the  5th.  The 
archduke  instantly  found  his  batteries  and  preparations  idle. 
Instead  of  fronting  the  Danube,  he  was  obliged  to  extend  his 
line  perpendicular  to  it,  from  behind  Aspern  to  Wagram,  and 
from  thence  behind  a  little  river  on  his  left.  The  5th  was 
spent  in  manoeuvring  and  cannonade,  the  Austrians  retiring 
from  Essling.  Towards  evening  Bonaparte  wished  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them  from  their  commanding  position  at  Wagram,  but 
his  troops  were  beaten  back  and  routed.  Both  armies  slept 
on  the  field,  and  in  their  positions,  the  French  without  a  fire, 
Napoleon  in  a  chair. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  commenced  the  famous  battle 
of  Wagram.  The  Austrian  centre  was  on  the  high  ground 
near  that  village.  As  the  French,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
had  been  repulsed  with  ease  from  it,  the  archduke  thought  it 
strong  to  keep,  and  easy  to  maintain.  He  threw  his  chief 
force,  therefore,  into  his  wings.  The  Austrian  right  attacked 
Massena  near  Aspern  and  the  Danube,  and  drove  him  back 
with  such  rout,  that  his  four  divisions  crowded  into  one.  Da- 
voust,  on  the  right,  was  able  to  resist  with  more  success.  But 
on  Massena’s  side  the  battle  seemed  lost.  That  general,  from 
the  effects  of  a  fall,  was  in  a  carriage,  not  on  horseback ;  his 
troops,  unanimated  by  his  presence,  shrunk  from  the  enemy, 
whose  cannon  enfiladed  the  line.  For  a  long  time  Napoleon 
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was  in  doubt,  riding  on  a  white  charger  in  the  midst  of 
this  raking  fire,  which  Savary  calls  “  a  hail-storm  of  bullets.” 
At  length  he  resolved  to  allow  his  wings  to  resist  as  they 
might,  and  to  fling  all  his  disposable  force  once  more  upon  the 
Austrian  centre  at  Wagram.  He  sent  Lauriston  first  against 
it  with  100  cannon,  at  full  trot,  with  orders  to  approach  very 
near.  He  knew  the  weakness  of  the  Austrians  at  Wagram 
would  not  allow  them  to  advance  from  the  position.  The 
infantry  under  Macdonald  followed  Lauriston,  Bessieres  sup¬ 
porting  both  with  the  cavalry  of  the  guard.  Macdonald’s 
charging  columns  arrived  just  as  the  artillery  of  Lauriston 
had  made  large  breaches  in  the  Austrian  bodies.  The  French 
rushed  into  the  gaps.  A  diversion  from  the  extreme  right 
aided  them,  and  the  centre  of  the  archduke  Charles,  at  Wa¬ 
gram,  was  driven  in,  routed,  and  the  wings  abandoned.  It 
was  then  an  easy  task  to  take  in  the  flank  the  corps  already 
victorious  over  Massena.  In  short,  the  several  portions  of  the 
Austrian  army  fled  from  the  field  in  disorder,  separated  from 
one  another.  The  French,  however,  had  suffered  too  much 
to  follow  them.  The  guard  did  not  charge  with  their  wonted 
alacrity.  This  was  attributed  to  its  commander,  Bessieres, 
having  had  his  horse  carried  from  between  his  legs  by  a  can¬ 
non  shot,  which  of  course  stunned  and  incapacitated  that  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  time.  In  fact,  the  reverse  of  Essling  had  damped 
the  courage  of  the  French ;  and  their  troops  at  Wagram  fought 
faintly  wherever  they  wanted  a  bold  and  able  general.  Mas- 
sena’s  hurt,  Lannes’  loss,  Bessieres’  accident,  had  each  an  un¬ 
toward  effect  at  Wagram.  Napoleon  sought  to  replace  Lan¬ 
nes  by  Macdonald,  whom  he  created  marshal  on  the  field  of 
battle.*  Macdonald  had  been  attached  to  Moreau,  and  hence 
had  not  been  in  favor  with  the  emperor.  But  now  all  old 
grudges  were  forgotten  between  them,  in  admiration  and 
reward  on  one  side,  gratitude  on  the  other.  The  Saxons, 
under  Bernadotte,  had  not  shown  any  excess  of  courage  in 
the  action ;  still  their  commander,  in  a  bulletin,  attributed  to 
them  a  great  share  in  the  success.  Napoleon  was  so  discon¬ 
tented  with  this,  that  he  deprived  Bernadotte  of  the  command; 
an  additional  cause  of  quarrel  between  them. 

Wagram  was  a  victory,  but  it  was  not  a  victory  like  Ma¬ 
rengo  or  Austerlitz.  The  hostile  army  was  defeated,  but 
neither  destroyed  nor  intercepted.  The  archduke  Charles, 
formidable  in  force,  and  still  more  in  military  talents,  had 
withdrawn  into  Moravia,  awaited  the  army  of  his  brother, 
and  might  have  prolonged  the  campaign.  Napoleon  deemed 


*  Oudinot  and  Marraont  also  were  created  marshals  after  Wagram. 
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it  prudent  to  make  peace.  Had  he  even  the  will,  it  was  not 
possible  to  display  the  triumphant  insolence  shown  to  the 
Prussians  after  Jena.  Spain  had  proved  to  be  what  he  had 
foreseen,  a  political  cancer.  Most  of  the  old  veterans  of  the 
Italian  wars  had  perished.  The  ardor  of  the  conscripts  who 
succeeded  them  was  indeed  equal  in  prosperous  war ;  but  the 
army  of  Wagram  and  Essling  was  no  longer  that  of  Auster- 
litz.  Bernadotte  spoke  out  this  alarming  truth  to  Napoleon 
after  Essling,  and  it  had  not  been  forgiven.  There  was  some 
fighting  still  at  Znaim,  on  the  road  to  Brunn  and  Austerlitz. 
But  an  armistice  was  concluded  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters  at  Schoenbrunn,  an  imperial 
palace  near  Vienna,  where  he  was  at  hand  to  control  the 
course  of  the  negotiation  that  ensued. 

Events  were  multiplying  all  around.  The  French  empe¬ 
ror’s  decree  against  the  pope  had  been  met  not  with  submis¬ 
sion,  but  with  excommunication ;  and  the  pontiff  had  been  in 
consequence  carried  off  from  Rome  by  force  to  Savona.  This 
violent  measure  turned  the  balance  of  Catholic  opinion  com¬ 
pletely  against  him,  although  he  had,  perhaps,  not  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  his  general.  The  pope  made  the  resistance 
that  became  his  station,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  suf¬ 
fering  martyr.  Miracles  were  said  to  be  worked  by  his  voice. 
“Thus  the  year  1809,”  says  Norvins,  “seemed  to  belong 
more  to  the  middle  ages  than  to  the  19th  century.  It  pre¬ 
sented  nothing  but  war,  violence,  excommunication,  miracles, 
peasant  insurrections,  captivity,  and  treason.  The  oppression 
of  the  strong,  the  rebellion  of  the  weak,  was  the  scene  pre¬ 
sented  once  more  by  Europe.” 

There  had  been  some  fighting  in  Westphalia,  against  in¬ 
surgents.  The  gallant  Schill  had  fallen.  Hofer,  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  Tyrol,  beat  back  the  French  under  Lefebvre, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  armistice.  Towards  Warsaw, 
Austria  had  had  the  better  of  Napoleon’s  allies,  the  Poles  un¬ 
der  Poniatowski.  An  expedition  from  England,  under  lord 
Chatham,  at  the  same  time  sailed  to  the  Scheldt;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  boldly  aiming  at  Antwerp,  it  began  with  Walcheren 
and  Flushing,  and  turned  every  way  to  the  triumph  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  One  circumstance  connected  with  it  nevertheless 
stirred  his  temper.  Fouche  had  summoned  the  national  guard 
of  the  northern  departments  to  defend  Antwerp.  He  gave 
the  command  to  Bernadotte,  but  lately  dismissed  from  the 
army  at  Vienna.  In  an  address  to  his  new  army,  the  latter, 
an  awkward  courtier,  bade  it  show  that  “  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  was  not  indispensable  to  victory.”  The  first  act  of 
Napoleon  on  learning  this,  was  to  dismiss  Bernadotte  from 
nis  command ;  and  Fouche  shared  his  friend’s  disgrace. 
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After  the  embarkation  of  Moore’s  army  at  Corunna  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  Soult  had  overrun  Gallicia.  He  then  received  orders 
to  enter  Portugal.  He  obeyed,  forced  a  passage  through  the 
northern  provinces,  and  took  Oporto  by  storm  on  the  last  day 
of  March.  Towards  the  end  of  April  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  returned  to  Portugal,  and  assumed  the  command.  His 
first  care  was  to  expel  Soult  from  Oporto,  which  he  effected 
in  May,  driving  that  general  back  into  Spain.  He  then 
marched  by  the  Tagus  towards  Madrid,  hoping,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Spanish,  to  overwhelm  the  army  covering  Madrid.  Cuesta, 
the  Spanish  commander,  was  an  impracticable  churl ;  and  to 
co-operate  with  him  required  even  more  management  and 
skill  than  to  fight  the  enemy.  Wellesley,  however,  so  man¬ 
aged,  that  the  French  actually  beat  Cuesta  into  line  with 
him ;  and  the  Spanish  troops  thus  forced  into  co-operation, 
the  united  armies  fought  the  French  at  Talavera. 

Each  side  was  about  50,000  strong,  all  French  and  veterans 
in  the  one  camp ;  whereas  in  the  other  there  were  but  20,000 
British,  the  Spanish  under  Cuesta  making  out  the  comple¬ 
ment.  These  were  posted  on  the  right,  touching  the  Tagus 
and  the  town  of  Talavera.  In  continuation  of  their  line  to 
the  left,  extended  the  British,  crowning  hills,  of  which  the 
highest  was  that  on  the  extreme  left.  The  French  were 
commanded  by  Victor,  but  with  the  experience  of  marshal 
Jourdan  and  the  authority  of  king  Joseph  to  aid  him.  On  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  there  was  an  attack;  but  on  the 
morrow  the  battle  took  place,  consisting  of  a  general  attack 
by  the  French  in  columns  upon  the  whole  British  line.  It 
was  stubborn  fighting.  The  British  had  the  advantage  of 
position  and  defence,  the  disadvantage  in  numbers,  the  Span¬ 
ish  being  utterly  inefficient.  At  one  moment  the  French 
were  nearly  successful,  owing  to  a  rash  charge  of  the  guards 
out  of  the  line,  and  their  consequent  rout.  A  disposition  of 
the  English  general  remedied  the  blunder;  the  battle  was 
restored,  and  gained ;  the  French  on  all  sides  were  repulsed. 
Yet  the  victory  of  Talavera  proved  rather  a  moral  than  a  ma¬ 
terial  advantage;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  unable  to  contend 
with  the  French  armies  combined,  being  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  Portugal. 

Conferences  for  peace  continued  between  Napoleon  at 
Schoenbrunn,  and  the  Austrian  court  then  established  in 
Hungary.  There  was  no  submissiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
conquered.  The  power  of  Napoleon  was  in  fact  shaken.  His 
army  was  no  longer  invincible.  The  day  of  Essling  counter¬ 
balanced  that  of  Marengo,  and  the  emperor  Francis  felt,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  aspect  of  the  present,  the  future  was 
more  threatening  for  his  foe  than  for  him.  Napoleon  made 
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much  the  same  reflections ;  even  in  his  proudest  day  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  necessity  of  having  one  great  and  cordial 
ally.  Alexander  had  not  proved  such.  He  had  played  the 
lukewarm,  temporizing  friend;  and  Napoleon  recoiled  from 
his  alliance.  The  apparently  indomitable  power  of  Russia 
it  was,  that  gave  Austria  confidence.  To  make  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  Europe,  Napoleon  saw  now  that  Russia  must  be  hum¬ 
bled.  What  alliance  and  cajolery  could  not  effect  victory 
should.  Such  were  Napoleon’s  views  at  Schoenbrunn ;  and, 
with  these,  to  join  with  Austria,  and  make  her  rather  than 
Russia  his  intimate,  became  his  policy.  It  was  requisite  not 
to  betray  it ;  therefore,  chaffering  and  bargaining  were  con¬ 
tinued,  and  negotiations  were  drawn  out.  The  apparent  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  final  treaty  were  the  cession  of  Saltzburg  and 
other  territories  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  that  of  Trieste 
and  some  adjacent  lands  to  France.  Cracow  and  part  of  the 
Austrian  spoil  of  Poland  were  given  to  the  duchy  of  War¬ 
saw  ;  another  small  portion  of  it  to  Russia :  adroit  conditions, 
calculated  to  set  Austria  more  at  variance  with  the  latter 
country.  Napoleon  affected  to  grant  these  moderate  terms  to 
the  conquered,  out  of  deference  to  Russia ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  sprang  out  of  pure  enmity. 

The  memoir  writers  of  the  day  imagine  that  an  attempt  or 
plan  made  to  assassinate  the  French  emperor  had  the  effect 
of  inclining  him  to  peace.  A  young  German  named  Staps, 
the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  was  seized  in  the  attempt 
to  approach  him.  A  large  knife  was  found  in  his  breast ;  he 
avowed  and  gloried  in  the  purpose.  Bonaparte  offered  him 
pardon  if  he  would  profess  contrition.  The  stubborn  enthu¬ 
siast  scorned  even  these  terms,  and  perished.  Napoleon,  it  is 
said,  immediately  after  this  event,  relaxed  in  the  severity  of 
his  conditions,  and  peace  was  concluded ;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  wished  to  keep  secret,  from  even  his  own 
negotiators,  his  new  views  respecting  Russia,  and  that  he 
seized  on  a  pretext  to  fulfil  a  previous  determination. 

Napoleon  had  tried  every  means  hitherto,  except  that  of 
justice  and  forbearance,  to  attach  to  his  alliance  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  all  had 
proved  insincere,  naturally  enough,  because  ill-treated.  But 
Bonaparte,  with  the  self-partiality  of  his  country,  did  not  see 
the  outrageousness  and  injustice  of  his  own  ambition  :  never¬ 
theless,  as  this  alliance  was  necessary,  he  resolved  to  recur 
to  the  old  cement  of  European  monarchies,  viz.  marriage.  A 
wish  to  have  heirs,  perhaps  the  pride  of  allying  with  ancient 
royalty,  gave  additional  strength  to  his  purpose;  and,  fora 
long  time,  a  divorce  with  Josephine  had  been  meditated  :  she 
herself  had  foreseen  it,  and  her  voice  had  from  the  first  dis 
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suaded  her  husband  from  assuming  the  crown.  He  had 
sought  to  show  to  the  French  public  the  inconvenience  of 
there  being  no  heir  to  the  empire.  He  had  adopted  prince 
Eugene  as  his  successor  in  Italy,  the  son  of  Hortense  and 
Louis  as  his  successor  in  France.  The  infant  died.  After 
this  event,  which  took  place  in  1807,  whispers  of  an  imperial 
divorce  were  circulated  at  court.  At  Tilsit  perhaps,  certainly 
at  Erfurt,  there  was  question  of  a  marriage  between  Napoleon 
and  a  Russian  princess, — an  alliance  which  perfectly  suit¬ 
ed  his  views  at  that  time.  The  idea  was  not  relished  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  where  the  voice  of  the  court  and  queen-mother 
was  against  France.  The  coldness  on  this  point  was  one 
proof  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Russian  alliance.  At  Schoen- 
brunn,  now,  the  same  idea  was  suggested  with  respect  to 
Austria ;  and  the  emperor  Francis,  despite  his  pride,  appre¬ 
ciated  all  the  advantage  of  the  offer :  it  was  accepted,  and,  to 
cover  the  agreement,  peace  was  made,  apparently  severe, 
really  moderate.* 

The  difficulty,  to  a  man  of  any  feeling,  was  to  break  it  to 
the  unfortunate  Josephine.  She  had  been  fond  and  faithful ; 
dignified  in  her  new  rank,  as  amiable  in  her  old.  But  she 
was  to  be  divorced,  sacrificed  to  his  ambition :  or,  as  he  termed 
it,  “  to  the  welfare  of  France.”  She  used  all  a  woman’s  en¬ 
treaties,  endured  the  anguish  of  wounded  love  and  mortified 
pride.  He  was  inexorable,  and  she  obeyed;  professed  her 
willingness,  with  tears  indeed,  to  consent  to  a  divorce,  and 
took  all  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  it.  Nay,  even  after  her 
doom  was  sealed,  she  consented  still  to  act  the  empress  of  the 
pageant.  She  attended  a  solemn  ceremonial,  the  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  service  for  a  peace,  to  which  she  alone  was  sacrificed ; 
and  at  length  retired  to  Malmaison  with  the  state  and  title  of 
empress.  This  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  1809.  Ambas¬ 
sadors  were  then  dispatched  to  Vienna,  to  demand,  as  had 
been  agreed  on,  the  hand  of  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa. 
The  suit  was  granted ;  and  the  marriage  by  proxy  was  per¬ 
formed  in  March,  1810.  Napoleon  went  to  meet  his  new 
empress  at  Soissons.  The  ceremony  of  her  reception  and 
entry  was  modelled  after  those  of  her  aunt,  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette.  What  comparisons  did  not  the  relationship 
and  similarity  of  each  situation  suggest !  At  a  ball  given  by 
prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  in  honor  of 
the  imperial  nuptials,  a  fire  broke  out,  and  many  people  per 


*  Whilst  Metternich  and  Champagny  were  arranging  the  overt  articles 
of  peace  at  Altenberg,  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  passed  frequently  be¬ 
tween  the  two  emperors,  and  settled  the  private  terms.— See  the  Memoirs 
of  De  Bausset. 
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ished ;  the  prince’s  sister  amongst  the  rest.  In  recounting 
this  accident,  the  Parisians  remembered  that  of  the  Place 
Louis  Quinze,  when  at  the  rejoicing  for  Ma-rie  Antoinette’s 
marriage,  so  many  hundreds  had  been  crushed  to  death. 


CHAP.  X 

1810—1812. 

FROM  napoleon’s  MARRIAGE  WITH  THE  ARCHDUCHESS  TO  HIS 
FLIGHT  FROM  RUSSIA. 

Bonaparte  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  as  emperor ; 
but  his  power,  as  the  chief  of  a  nation  and  of  a  band  of  war¬ 
riors,  had  been  for  some  time  declining.  The  means  by  which 
his  first  successes  were  wrought,  consisted,  in  a  great  degree, 
in  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  which  the  revolution  had  breathed 
into  the  French  soldier ;  the  sense  of  freedom  lately  won,  the 
absence  of  restraint  and  discipline,  together  with  the  priva¬ 
tions  under  which  he  labored,  combining  to  develop  and  call 
into  play  all  his  faculties.  Of  such  men  were  composed  the 
army  which  conquered  Italy,  and  which  foundered  in  Egypt. 
Such,  but  not  equal  to  them,  were  the  forces  that  conquered 
at  Marengo :  they  were  inferior  to  their  great  predecessors, 
because  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  had  cooled,  and  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  weaker  sentiment  excited  by  past  glory  and  the 
name  of  Bonaparte.  Peace  followed.  The  several  bands 
from  Egypt,  from  the  Rhine,  from  Italy,  were  amalgamated. 
A  portion  of  the  old  leaven,  as  of  the  old  corps,  still  remained ; 
but  the  camp  of  Boulogne  altogether  changed  its  spirit.  There 
an  emperor  was  raised  on  the  military  shield ;  and  freedom, 
as  a  source  of  courage,  was  dried  up.  The  habits  of  victory, 
and  enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte,  filled  the  void.  But  he,  their 
leader,  no  longer  trusted  to  that  free  impulse  which  had  won 
the  fields  of  Italy.  He  now  subjected  his  bands  to  far  more 
rigid  discipline,  and  supplied  individual  energy  by  closeness 
of  order  and  precision  of  manoeuvre.  In  short,  his  tactics 
coincided  with  his  policy,  and  the  national  warrior  became,  in 
a  certain  degree,  the  drilled,  the  mercenary,  the  imperial  sol¬ 
dier.  Such  were  the  victors  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz ;  veteran 
bands  that,  could  they  have  lasted,  might  have  defied  the 
world.  An  unlucky  day  for  Napoleon  tempted  him  to  acts 
which  led  to  the  spending  and  the  spilling  of  this  precious 
blood  in  Spain.  The  Austrian  war  again  broke  out :  the  em¬ 
peror  called  new  levies ;  he  gave  them  the  same  standards  as 
the  old,  but  the  same  spirit  he  could  not  bestow.  Of  revolu¬ 
tionary  enthusiasm  not  a  spark  remained ;  nor  to  the  army 
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that  advanced  to  Wag-ram  was  the  same  discipline  which  had 
supplied  this  lack  at  Austerlitz  communicated.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  seen  at  Essling  and  Wagram  ;  victories,  for  any 
other  general  than  Napoleon,  but  very  synonymous  with 
defeat  to  him.  The  Austrian  marriage,  indeed,  saved  him ; 
but  another  war,  intrusted  to  another  race  of  conscripts,  was 
likely  to  betray  still  more  the  deterioration  of  the  French 
army.  Bonaparte  felt  this  as  he  made  his  preparations  agains 
Russia,  and  he  in  consequence  endeavored  to  supply  quality 
by  quantity — the  veterans  of  the  revolution  by  the  conscripts 
of  the  empire.  This  is  to  borne  in  mind  during  the  final  wars 
upon  which  we  now  enter ;  without  it,  all  the  snows  of  Rus¬ 
sia  might  have  fallen  in  vain. 

To  describe  the  simultaneous  decline  of  Napoleon’s  power 
ind  popularity  as  a  sovereign  by  the  apparent  extravagance  of 
his  ambition,  his  improvident  waste  of  the  national  resources 
and  population,  his  repression  of  every  thing  partaking  of  lib¬ 
erty,  is  needless.  These  start  to  the  apprehensions  of  ail ; 
and  yet,  with  moderation  in  his  policy,  his  empire  might  have 
endured  for  his  life  at  least.  He  might  have  reigned  by  the 
mere  terror  of  his  past  victories,  and  bequeathed  to  his  lieu¬ 
tenants  or  his  heir  the  task  of  encountering  that  reaction  of 
Europe  which  his  precipitate  rashness  drew  down  upon  him¬ 
self. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  decisive  Russian  struggle,  we 
have  still  the  years  1810  and  1811  to  traverse;  an  interval 
not  uncheckered  by  events.  Immediately  after  his  marriage, 
Napoleon,  accompanied  by  his  new  empress,  undertook  a  jour¬ 
ney  through  his  northern  dominions  of  Belgium.  His  atten¬ 
tion  was  particularly  turned  to  Antwerp,  where  immense 
preparations  were  made  for  forming  future  fleets.  In  the 
mean  time  he  was  rigorous  in  carrying  on  war  against  Eng¬ 
lish  commerce.  Whilst  at  Antwerp,  information  could  not 
fail  to  reach  him  as  to  the  enormous  extent  to  which  colonial 
produce  was  introduced  into  his  dominions  through  Holland. 
He  blamed  his  brother  Louis,  king  of  that  country,  and  strong 
altercations  were  the  consequence  between  them.  As  Hol¬ 
land  has  ever  existed  by  commerce,  it  was  a  matter  not  only 
of  interest  but  existence  to  the  Dutch,  that  they  should  trade. 
Louis  on  the  spot,  a  witness  of  the  state  of  things,  could  not 
act  the  rigid  impoverisher  of  his  own  subjects ;  besides  that 
he  scorned  to  be  a  crowned  chief  of  the  custom-house.  Na¬ 
poleon  answered  his  expostulation  by  curtailing  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  kingdom,  uniting  to  France  those  provinces 
which  commanded  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Scheldt. 
Soon  after,  this  was  found  insufficient;  when  an  army  was 
sent  into  Holland  to  enforce  the  counter  blockade  against  the 
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English.  Louis,  on  suffering  this  indignity,  resigned  his 
crown  and  retired  to  a  private  station  in  Germany;  when 
Holland  was  divided  into  departments,  and  solemnly  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  French  empire. 

A  more  important  change  took  place  in  Sweden.  The  im¬ 
politic  king  of  that  country  had  been  dethroned  by  his  sub¬ 
jects,  for  compromising  the  integrity  of  the  state,  and  sacrific¬ 
ing  it  to  his  enmity  against  France.  His  uncle  was  chosen 
monarch  in  his  place.  He  had  a  son,  who  unfortunately  died 
soon  after ;  and  the  influential  men  of  Sweden  were  compelled 
to  look  abroad  to  find  the  stock  of  another  royal  race.  Divers 
princes  aspired  to  bear  away  the  prize ;  but  the  Swedes  looked 
to  the  great  king-maker  of  the  day,  and  preferred  to  choose 
one  of  his  generals,  in  order  to  acquire  the  favor  of  France, 
and  to  be  secure  from  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  Singular 
enough,  their  choice  fell  upon  the  only  marshal  between  whom 
and  the  emperor  there  was  a  secret  enmity.  Bernadotte  had 
commanded  at  Hamburgh,  and  had  displayed  there  his  lenience 
and  sense  of  justice.  In  the  campaign  of  Prussia  he  had  cap¬ 
tured  a  Swedish  division,  treated  and  dismissed  it  with  kind¬ 
ness.  He  was  accordingly  preferred,  and  prayed  to  accept 
the  Swedish  throne.  The  elevation  of  a  lieutenant,  who  had 
at  times  the  arrogance  to  affect  rivalry  with  him,  was  not 
pleasing  to  Napoleon ;  to  whom,  moreover,  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  have  a  staunch,  not  a  half-friend,  upon  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  He  covertly  opposed  the  election ;  and 
when  Bernadotte  was  chosen,  delayed  his  assent,  or  wished 
to  delay  it,  by  provisoes  restrictive  of  the  independence  of  the 
future  sovereign.  Bernadotte,  however,  played  his  part  at 
once  with  firmness  and  sagacity.  He  was  elected  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  accepted  the  bright  offer,  and,  wresting 
Napoleon’s  assent,  departed  to  enter  upon  his  rule ;  for,  al¬ 
though  but  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  he  was  already  called 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  government. 

In  Spain,  after  the  retreat  of  Wellington,  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  the  French  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
regular  forces  of  their  adversaries.  The  south  at  length  own¬ 
ed  the  rule  of  Joseph,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  1810,  entered 
Seville ;  Soult  advancing  to  form  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  This 
town  was  now  the  last  refuge  of  the  independent  cause.  Even 
Andalusia,  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Dupont,  and  considered  as 
the  most  impregnable  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  submitted  to 
the  victors ;  and,  except  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  naught 
but  guerillas  and  detached  bands  of  partisans  still  held  up  the 
standard  of  Ferdinand.  This  momentary  triumph  of  the 
French  was  productive  of  one  important  effect, — the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies,  asserted 
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and  founded  in  1810.  There  now  remained  but  to  chase  the 
British  from  Portugal.  The  enterprise  appeared  too  trivial  to 
demand  the  presence  of  Napoleon.  Massena  was  intrusted 
with  the  task,  and,  with  a  gallant  army  of  80,000  men,  to  exe¬ 
cute  it.  Before  such  an  army,  lord  Wellington  and  his  30,000 
British  necessarily  retired.*  The  frontier  fortresses  were  all 
educed.  Massena,  pressing  too  hard  after  the  retreating  Eng 
lish,  brought  about  the  affair  of  Busaco,  which  presents  the 
usual  aspect  of  all  the  early  battles  in  Spain — the  British  on 
a  height,  the  French  attacking,  repulsed,  and  routed.  Still 
the  French  had  no  other  thought  than  to  behold  their  enemies 
take  shipping  at  Lisbon;  or  perhaps,  like  Junot  in  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  circumstances,  escape  by  a  capitulation.  The 
retreat,  however,  stopped  short  at  about  twelve  leagues  from 
Lisbon ;  the  army  taking  post  along  a  ridge  of  hills  extending 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Tagus.  It  was  a  line  strong  by  nature, 
and  rendered  stronger  by  art,  inclosing  Lisbon,  and  defending 
it  by  those  fortifications  which  Providence  seems  to  have 
traced.  Against  it  all  the  efforts  of  Massena  were  vain.  Im¬ 
possible  to  turn,  it  was  equally  impracticable  to  assault ;  and 
the  French  general,  after  vainly  hovering  round  it,  trying, 
and  contemplating  it,  was  obliged  to  retreat  himself,  after  hav¬ 
ing  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  famine,  malady,  and 
fatigue.  So  bitter  was  his  resentment,  and  that  of  his  sol¬ 
diers,  that  their  retiring  path  resembled  the  advance  of  Attila 
— all  ruin  and  destruction — the  very  walls  uprooted  and  black¬ 
ened,  and  the  sod  blighted  beneath  the  devastator’s  hoof ; — an 
unworthy  consolation  this,  to  the  hero  of  the  Alps  and  the 
vanquisher  of  Suwarrow.  To  lord  Wellington  the  impreg¬ 
nable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  brought  as  much  honor  as  his 
previous  victories.  He  not  only  secured  there  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Portugal,  but  has  shown  how  it  may  always  be  de¬ 
fended  by  manhood  and  well-regulated  force.  In  the  same 
spring  were  fought  the  battles  of  Barossa,  Albuera,  and  Fu- 
entes  d’Onoro,  in  which  Graham,  Beresford,  and  Wellington, 
each  gained  fresh  laurels.  But  the  French,  from  the  soldier 
to  the  general,  were  fighting  in  a  cause  and  field  that  they 
disliked.  Even  those  in  command  often  relaxed  in  their  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  and  their  inferiors  could  not  but  imitate  them.  Mar- 
mont  succeeded  Massena ;  but  not  to  repair  his  fortune  or 
supply  his  talent.  Soult,  who  loved  war  for  war’s  sake,  was 
the  most  formidable  enemy;  yet,  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of 


*  There  is  little  impartiality  to  be  expected  in  enumerating  the  forces  of 
an  enemy;  but  the  French  certainly  carry  exaggeration  to  its  utmost.  Nor- 
vins  states  Massena’s  force  at  Busaco  to  be  but  45,000,  that  of  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  185,000 ! ! ! 
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Albuera,  Beresford,  with  a  very  few  thousand  British,  wrested 
victory  from  his  hands. 

We  now  approach  the  quarrel  betwixt  France  and  Russia; 
the  last  act — the  grand  denouement  of  the  drama.  There  is 
no  lack  of  causes.  Although  the  flexible  mind  of  Alexander 
forgot,  in  his  admiration  for  the  conqueror  of  Friedland,  those 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  that  were  imposed  upon  Rus¬ 
sia,  his  aristocracy,  his  people,  who  were  far  from  sharing 
their  monarch’s  personal  esteem  for  the  French  emperor, 
could  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  their  sentiments.  At  Tilsit 
much  had  been  promised  and  held  forth  on  the  part  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  to  dazzle  Alexander,  and  to  captivate  his  friendship.  It 
was  not  only  Finland  that  tempted  the  latter  to  submit  to  the 
inconveniences  of  the  continental  system,  it  was  the  prospect 
of  being  aided  in  dismembering  the  Turkish  empire.  In  the 
excitement,  the  moral  intoxication  of  success,  and  of  the  east¬ 
ern  emperor’s  friendship  and  society,  Napoleon  had  passed  the 
bounds  of  freedom,  and  given  too  rashly  into  a  scheme  much 
more  advantageous  to  Russia  than  to  him.  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  did  he  part  from  Alexander,  than  Bonaparte  revised  his 
thoughts,  and  altogether  changed  his  views  respecting  Tur¬ 
key.  He  would  no  longer  listen  to  the  prayer  of  Alexander’s 
ambition  on  this  head  ;  and  at  Erfurth  the  Russian  monarch 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  plan.  This  disappointed  him,  and 
proved  the  first  cause  of  the  rupture.  It  is  also  the  cause 
most  honorable  to  Napoleon,  who  dwells  on  it  accordingly. 
At  St.  Helena,  he  asserts,  that  his  resistance  to  Alexander’s 
views  upon  Turkey  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrel ;  and  Big- 
non  affirms  the  same  thing. 

“  From  the  conference  of  1807,”  says  that  historian,  “  sprung 
the  germ  that  was  to  be  fatal  to  Napoleon.  To  force  England 
to  peace  conformably  to  the  alliance  of  Tilsit,  Russia  was  to 
act  against  Sweden,  France  against  Portugal ;  or,  to  trans¬ 
late  more  largely  than  the  ideas  of  the  two  emperors,  Russia 
left  Napoleon  full  liberty  of  action  over  the  south  of  Europe, 
France  abandoning  to  Alexander  similar  liberty  in  the  north 
with  respect  to  Sweden,  moreover  allowing  him  to  have  a 
certain  degree  of  tolerance  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  reciprocal  concessions,  France  found  her¬ 
self  engaged  in  the  horrible  Spanish  war;  Russia  in  one  of 
which  the  dangers  were  insignificant,  the  advantage  being 
the  acquisition  of  Finland.  Napoleon  then  imagined  that  Fin¬ 
land  might  content  Alexander;  no  such  thing.  Fora  mo¬ 
ment  Napoleon  had  admitted  the  possibility  of  partitioning 
the  Ottoman  empire.  This  contingency  Alexander  assumed 
as  a  certainty.  His  constant  demands  were  on  the  subject  of 
the  partition.  But  Napoleon  ever  refused,  and  for  a  double 
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motive :  the  first  political,  because  the  lot  of  France,  magnifi¬ 
cent  as  it  had  appeared,  was  but  a  source  of  peril  and  em¬ 
barrassment,  whilst  that  of  Russia  had  proved  all  substantial 
and  positive  value ;  the  second  military,  in  that  he  looked  on 
the  Turkish  empire  as  a  marsh,  which  prevented  Russia  at¬ 
tacking  him  on  his  right.  Hence  the  gradual  coolness  be- 
wixt  the  two  emperors.” 

What  is  chiefly  evident  from  this,  is  the  complete  machia- 
velism  of  both  parties ;  nothing  like  justice  entering  into  the 
contemplation  of  either,  except  such  justice  as  robbers  may 
invoke  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  division  of  the  spoil.  In  these 
calculations  of  interest  evaporated  the  imperial  friendship,  the 
solemn  amity  of  Tilsit.  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  trusted  in 
this  longer  than  Alexander,  whose  coldness  he  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  until  the  campaign  of  Wagram  commenced.  He  then 
exclaimed  that  Alexander  had  deceived  him ;  that  he  was 
false,  or,  in  his  words,  “  handsome  and  deceitful”  as  a  Greek. 
One  part  of  Bonaparte’s  character — a  trait  we  often  meet 
with  in  the  world — was,  that  he  thought  himself  always  in 
the  right.  Whilst  encroaching  and  despoiling  every  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  swallowing  one  portion  of  Europe  after  another,  he 
deemed  himself  most  ill-used  when  resisted.  Passion  and 
success  had  given  this  obliquity  to  his  judgment.  It  is  thus 
that  we  explain  the  absurdity  of  his  arguments;  he  was 
wrong,  not  insincere.  He  the  more  easily  fell  into  them,  as 
there  was  in  the  origin  and  at  bottom  a  certain  foundation 
of  truth  in  his  constant  assertion,  that  he  was  driven  to  con¬ 
quest  in  order  to  exist. 

Alexander  might  then  argue,  that  Napoleon  had  not  kept 
those  promises  at  Tilsit,  which  had  induced  Russia  to  sacri¬ 
fice  her  trade  to  the  continental  system.  But  she  had  no 
need  of  bringing  forward  a  promise  that  would  have  revolted 
all  Europe.  There  were  other  griefs.  Napoleon,  in  the 
campaign  of  Wagram,  had  perceived  the  lukewarmness  of 
Russia.  He  had  mentally  abandoned  the  hopes  of  close  al¬ 
liance  with  that  country.  Austria  became  his  friend,  his  ally, 
by  marriage ;  and  Russia  was  menaced  by  this  very  act.  The 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  nucleus  apparently  destined  to  agglom¬ 
erate  into  an  independent  kingdom  of  Poland,  was  swelled 
with  part  of  Gallicia,  sufficient  to  make  Russia  tremble  for 
Lithuania.  Griefs  continued  to  amass.  The  English  and 
nti-Gallican  party  at  St.  Petersburgh, — that  is,  the  majority 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  produce  of  whose  estates,  timber, 
pitch,  and  hemp,  could  find  a  market  in  England  alone, — 
9tirred  and  took  advantage  of  all.  The  occupation  of  the 
duchy  of  Oldenburgh,  appertaining  to  a  prince  nearly  allied 
to  the  Russian  emperor,  was  another  cause  of  complaint  and 
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recrimination.  Secretaries  and  envoys  with  hostile  notes 
precluded  to  war. 

Napoleon  had  determined  on  it:  to  humble  Russia,  and  re¬ 
duce  it  to  that  obsequiousness  towards  him,  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  displayed,  was  the  requisite  completion  of  his  system. 
Without  this,  all  the  rest  was  insecure.  To  remain  at  peace 
allowing  the  two  latter  countries  to  recover  strength,  whils 
a  huge  and  independent  empire  was  at  their  back,  would  hav 
been  impolitic  and  mad.  The  entire  system  of  Napoleon’ 
empire  was,  indeed,  founded  upon  usurpation  and  injustice , 
but  conquest  “  plucks  on”  conquest,  and  cannot  be  arrested 
till  naught  beyond  its  frontier  menaces.  To  talk  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  injustice  and  ambition  at  this  time  was  vain ;  his  em¬ 
pire  was  built  on  the  two  words,  and  was  to  be  completed  by 
them.  The  choice  of  the  moment  was  most  imprudent.  But 
the  seeds  of  war  had  been  long  sown  ;  were  maturing  during 
the  course  of  1810 ;  and  when,  in  1811,  the  sudden  energy 
of  the  English  government,  pouring  troops  into  the  Peninsula, 
resuscitated  and  revived  the  struggle,  the  altercation  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  had  gone  too  far  to  allow  of  the 
stronger  party  shrinking  from  the  consequence,  without 
weakening  that  empire  of  arrogance  and  superiority  that  he 
held  over  Europe.  Napoleon  was  in  his  conduct  not  so  rash 
as  is  imagined.  His  policy  was  profound,  well  calculated  ;  it 
was  his  task  that  was  difficult.  He  played  for  the  game  of 
universal  empire;  he  made  a  false  move  with  respect  to 
Spain.  He  was  compelled  to  that  of  Russia,  unavoidable  in 
time ;  and  that  he  would  have  willingly  deferred,  had  it  been 
possible  without  retracting. 

The  mighty  preparations  necessary  for  bringing  two  such 
huge  powers  into  contact,  required  to  be  gradually  made. 
Each  potentate,  therefore,  began,  upon  the  first  symptom,  to 
make  them.  This  alone  necessitated  similar  exertions  from 
the  other ;  and  thus  the  great  machinery  of  war  was  put  in 
action  on  both  sides,  ere  mutual  explanation,  or  a  free  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question,  could  take  place.  It  was  thus  the  masses 
rushed  together,  obedient  to  the  first  impulse  of  their  rulers, 
but  not  tarrying  for  their  after-thoughts. 

Prance  showed  a  slight  of  Russia  by  her  treatment  of  01- 
denburgh.  Alexander,  who  had  already  relaxed  in  his  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  continental  system,  for  which  he  might  p.ead 
the  example  of  Napoleon's  own  licenses  to  trade,  abrogated  it 
in  part,  towards  the  close  of  1810.  Lithuania,  on  one  side, 
filled  with  troops ;  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  on  the  other.  The 
preparations  of  Bonaparte  were  gigantic :  he  drew  from  the 
soil  of  France  the  last  soldier  that  the  conscription  laws  al¬ 
lowed  him.  From  these  were  exempt  merely  the  rich,  who 
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could  purchase  a  substitute ;  the  peasant,  who  had  already  a 
brother  under  arms;  the  only  son  of  the  widow.  Yet  even 
these  Napoleon  enrolled,  in  ban  and  rear-ban  ;  forming-  them 
into  a  militia  or  national  guard,  to  keep  peace  at  home  and 
defend  the  territory,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  levies  marched  to 
the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  Italy,  on  one  side,  sent  her  legions; 
Holland  on  the  other ;  the  confederated  states  of  the  Rhine 
were  summoned  to  get  ready  their  contingents ;  Austria  con¬ 
sented  to  contribute  40,000  men  ;  Prussia,  after  vainly  medi¬ 
tating  to  throw  her  remaining  strength  into  the  hands  of 
Russia, — an  offer  rejected  by  that  country,  as  a  source  at 
once  of  weakness  and  obligation, — gave  up  the  relics  of  her 
army,  her  fortresses,  her  very  capital  to  the  French  forces. 
In  front,  Alexander  saw  all  Europe  armed  against  him, — 
Poland  the  foremost,  expecting  her  independence,  and  calling 
Lithuania,  the  spoil  of  Catharine,  to  join  her.  On  each  side 
were  Sweden  and  Turkey :  Russia,  at  war  with  the  latter, 
had  not  long  since  robbed  the  former  of  a  fine  province.  Yet 
both  these  precious  allies  France  lost  at  this  critical  moment. 
The  jealousy  of  Napoleon  and  Bernadotte  alienated  Sweden. 
The  emperor,  with  his  arrogant  ideas,  sought  to  reduce  the 
sovereignty  of  his  former  lieutenant  into  vassalage.  Berna- 
dotte’s  language,  as  an  independent  monarch,  was  even  more 
galling  to  the  emperor  than  his  acts.  When  he  asked  Nor¬ 
way  as  the  price  of  his  co-operation  against  Russsia,  Napo¬ 
leon  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  at  the  insolence  of  such  a 
demand.  Personal  feelings  smothered  the  suggestions  of 
policy;  and  he  ordered  Pomerania,  the  only  possession  of 
Sweden  on  the  continent,  to  be  invaded.  He  thus  flung  the 
actual  ruler  of  Sweden  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  Bonaparte’s 
conduct  with  respect  to  Turkey  was  not  more  happy.  In  the 
first  heat  of  his  friendship  with  Alexander,  he  had  neglected 
that  court  and  country ;  and  although  he  subsequently  de¬ 
fended,  in  private  negotiation,  the  integrity  of  that  empire 
against  Russia,  still  he  had  neglected  to  cultivate  a  close  con¬ 
nexion.  British  influence  prevailed  at  Constantinople;  and 
we  shall  see,  that  at  the  moment  when  Russia  was  most  se¬ 
riously  pressed  by  a  powerful  antagonist,  the  sultan  abandoned 
the  tempting  opportunity,  to  which  Napoleon  incited  him,  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  moment ;  making  peace,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  with  its  ancient  and  inveterate  foe. 

Napoleon,  in  truth,  began  to  be  egregiously  ill  served,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  line.  He  mistrusted  men 
of  all  schools, — the  ancient  noblesse  and  the  Jacobins  alike. 
He  had  got  rid  of  Talleyrand  and  F’ouche,  and  in  vain  en¬ 
deavored  to  fill  their  places  and  supply  their  experience  by 
statesmen  of  his  own  creation.  In  diplomacy,  and  in  the 
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management  of  foreign  policy,  especially  where  it  required 
that  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  courts,  and  that  superiority 
of  address,  which  high  birth  affords  most  advantage  of  ac¬ 
quiring,  Napoleon  found  and  lamented  this  deficiency.  He 
owned  at  St,  Helena,  that  had  he  kept  Talleyrand,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  war  might  have  been  avoided ;  he  might  have  added,  the 
Spanish  war  also.  The  high  views  of  policy,  the  conceptions 
of  the  head  of  the  state,  of  Napoleon  himself,  never  wanted 
sagacity.  He  foresaw  all  the  perils  of  the  peninsular  insur¬ 
rection,  should  it  break  out ;  he  saw  the  inopportuneness,  as 
well  as  the  necessity,  of  the  Russian  war.  Want  of  tact  in 
subordinate  agents  precipitated  both.  Murat,  at  Madrid,  em¬ 
broiled  one  country ;  a  correspondence,  rather  than  a  negotia¬ 
tion,  carried  on  through  generals  and  aides-de-camp,  marred 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  the  other.  Napoleon  felt  this, 
when  he  chose  the  comte  de  Narbonne,  a  noble,  a  liberal  emi¬ 
grant,  and  a  friend  of  madame  de  Stael,  like  Talleyrand,  to 
send  on  a  mission  to  Russia.  Another  personage,  whom  he 
selected  from  the  same  feeling,  was  the  abbe  de  Pradt,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mechlin  or  Malines.  Him  he  sent,  to  Warsaw. 
But  a  body  of  diplomatic  sages  were  not  to  be  improvised  ; 
and  the  archbishop  proved  as  little  satisfactory  as  the  aide- 
de-camp. 

After  two  years  of  prelude  and  preparation,  with  armies  on 
either  side  of  the  Niemen,  the  rupture  became  imminent  at 
the  commencement  of  1812.  Professions  of  peace,  as  usual, 
preceded  hostilities.  Napoleon  made  offers  to  England  and 
to  Russia.  These  to  the  former  were  idle :  Alexander,  in 
reply,  demanded  that  the  French  troops  should  retire  from 
East  Prussia.  Napoleon,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  the 
count  de  Narbonne  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  to  show  his 
wish  to  avoid  hostilities,  left  Paris  on  the  9th  of  May  for 
Dresden.  At  this  town  he  had  given  rendezvous  to  his  al¬ 
lies  ;  and  never  certainly  did  Europe  see  such  a  court :  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  amongst  those 
who  waited  on  Napoleon.  Kings  and  princes  of  inferior  rank 
crowded  his  antechamber  and  saloons,  and  stooped  before  the 
mighty  emperor  of  yesterday.  Certes,  here  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  retaliated  its  vengeance  on  the  pride  that  had  scorned 
and  endeavored  to  crush  it.  Its  representative  trod  beneath 
his  feet  all  that  was  regal  and  illustrious  in  Europe.  The 
reunion  of  Dresden  seemed  a  parting  pageant,  given  to  Na¬ 
poleon  by  fortune  ere  she  abandoned  him.  The  richest  in¬ 
cense  that  could  be  burned  to  mortal  pride  was  there  offered 
to  Bonaparte. 

The  emperor  awaited  at  Dresden  the  return  of  Narbonne. 
He  arrived  on  the  28th  of  May,  had  seen  Alexander,  and  had 
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found  him  inflexible,  “  neither  elated  nor  despondent.”  Set¬ 
ting  aside  the  ambitious  schemes  and  jealousies  which  might 
have  led  to  the  quarrel,  Alexander  felt  that  his  cause  was  the 
independence  of  his  nation,  and  that  even  to  succumb  to  de¬ 
feat  in  this  was  glorious.  Immediately  after  these  tidings, 
Napoleon  quitted  Dresden,  and  in  a  few  days  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  army  beyond  the  Vistula.  It  is  estimated  at 
800,000  soldiers,  most  certainly  not  short  of  the  exaggerated 
million  of  Xerxes.  The  French,  like  the  Persian,  monarch 
might  have  moralized  and  reflected  how  far  actual  power  is 
from  keeping  pace  with  the  magnitude  of  its  means.  It  re¬ 
quired  all,  and  more  than  all  the  energy  and  talent  of  Na¬ 
poleon  to  feed  this  mass ;  and  even  if  he  possessed  the  means, 
it  became  evident  that  the  mere  distribution  could  not  be 
always  effected.  Ere  the  army  had  marched  fifty  leagues 
into  Russia,  several  of  the  very  guards  died  of  hunger.  The 
old  system  of  preying  and  living  upon  the  enemy’s  country, 
was  here,  as  in  Spain,  impossible.  But  the  habits  of  the 
French  soldiery  thus  to  provide  for  themselves  had  left  them 
without  that  order  and  accuracy  which  could  alone  render  the 
present  expedition  practicable. 

It  was  too  late,  however,  for  reflection.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  the  French  army  crossed  the  frontier  river  Niemen. 
A  solitary  officer  of  Cossacks  was  the  only  enemy  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  challenge  them;  but  a  tremendous  thunder-storm 
burst  forth  over  the  French  as  they  first  trod  the  Russian  soil. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  elements  promised  to  supply  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  men  of  the  north  in  defending  their  territory. 
The  Russians  did  not  even  appear :  their  plan  was  to  retreat, 
avoid  a  battle,  still  drawing  the  French  far  from  support  and 
resources,  to  fall  on  them  at  last,  when  winter,  famine,  and 
fatigue,  had  daunted  their  confidence  and  diminished  their 
strength.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  plan  of  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  the  Russian  commander. 

Napoleon  thus  entered  Wilna  without  a  blow;  and  here 
was  his  last  opportunity  for  declaring  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland  re-established.  Lithuania  was  in  his  power.  By 
uniting  it  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  giving  it  the  name 
of  Poland,  he  would  have  raised  a  stronger  bulwark  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  than  fortified  lines  or  walls,  or  than  all  the  allies 
that  fear  bound  to  him  could  afford.  It  is  said  that  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  in  fear  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Austria;  but  that 
power  would  have  accepted  on  the  side  of  Italy  an  indemnity 
for  Gallicia,  an  exchange  already  the  subject  of  negotiation. 
But  no ;  it  was  not  the  dread  of  Austria,  but  his  wish  to  leave 
the  door  open  for  accommodation  with  Russia,  that  tied  down 
Napoleon  from  proclaiming  Polish  freedom.  The  diet  of 
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Warsaw  addressed  him.  He  replied  vaguely ;  and  the  prov¬ 
inces,  indisposed  also  towards  the  French  by  the  violence  of 
their  soldiers,  remained  cold  to  one  so  parsimonious  even  of 
encouraging  words. 

When  Napoleon  advanced  upon  Wilna  with  the  principal 
division  of  the  great  army,  a  large  force  under  Macdonald 
hept  along  the  Baltic,  and  formed  the  left  wing.  The  Aus¬ 
trians,  under  prince  Schwartzenberg,  entered  Volhynia  and 
protected  the  right  flank  of  the  French  :  but  their  wings  may 
for  the  moment  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Immediately 
before  Napoleon,  the  Russians  composed  two  armies:  the 
greater  one,  under  Barclay,  had  retired  from  Wilna  to  Drissa,. 
on  the  river  Dwina,  where  an  intrenched  camp  defended  the 
road  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  the  lesser,  under  Bagration,  was  at 
Grodno,  and,  by  the  French  advance,  had  been  separated  from 
Barclay.  This  was  a  sad  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Russians;, 
such  a  one  that,  had  it  been  committed  before  Bonaparte  com¬ 
manding  a  small  and  manageable  army,  by  a  force  of  propor¬ 
tionate  numbers,  not  one  would  have  escaped  ;  but,  with  the 
masses  which  he  had  now  to  move  by  word  or  writing,  not 
by  personal  order,  all  depended  upon  lieutenants.  Some  were 
tardy,  some  inapt;  others,  active  and  skilful,  had  jealousies 
which  paralyzed  them-.  The  Spanish  war  failed  of  success, 
in  part,  from  such  dissensions;  the  Russian  no  less.  Of  his 
great  system  Napoleon  was  chief  indeed,  a  monarch  well 
obeyed ;  but  there  was  no  gradation,  no  discipline  amongst 
his  high  officers:  princes  and  marshals  jostled,  and  displayed 
in  their  altercation  the  meanness  of  their  origin.  It  was  thus 
that  the  French  lost  now  the  first  opportunity  which  the 
chance  of  the  war  afforded, — that  of  cutting  off  Bagration, — 
by  the  differences  betwixt  Davoust  and  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
and  the  consequent  inertness  of  both.  Jerome  was  disgraced, 
and  sent  back  to  Westphalia ;  but  this  could  not  restore  lost 
time :  Bagration  had  made  good  his  retreat. 

Napoleon  now  moved  with  his  main  body  from  Wilna  to 
the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  to  occupy  Witepsk,  having  still  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  junction  betwixt  the  two  Russian 
armies.  It  was  at  Witepsk  that  Barclay  reckoned  on  meet¬ 
ing  Bagration ;  he  had  marched  thither  from  Drissa,  and 
found  the  French  approaching  it.  Preparing  to  fight,  in 
order  to  allow  Bagration  time,  he  received  word  that  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  marching  on  Smolensk,  in  the  rear :  Barclay  ac¬ 
cordingly  retired,  having  supported  but  a  skirmish. 

The  natural  avenue  leading  into  the  centre  of  Russia,  that 
followed  by  the  main  army  of  the  French,  was  the  strip  of 
high  land  lying  betwixt  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper;  the 
first  of  which  it  rejects  to  the  north,  the  second  to  the  south. 
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Witepsk,  where  the  French  now  lay,  is  on  the  Dwina ;  Smo- 
lensko,  where  the  Russian  armies  had  united,  was  on  the 
apposite  side  of  the  Dnieper.  Napoleon  tarried  the  two  first 
weeks  of  August  at  Witepsk.  Such  long  delay,  in  such  a 
man,  is  inconceivable ;  so  much  so,  that  some  of  his  followers 
have  attributed  it  to  the  decline  of  his  health:  but,  in  fact,  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  enormity  of  affairs ;  the  difficulties 
of  moving  and  providing  for  his  immense  army,  the  disorder 
of  which  he  saw,  and  vainly  exerted  himself  to  remedy.  He 
now  resembled  the  spirit  of  an  eagle  put  to  vivify  and  move 
the  body  of  an  elephant,  forced  to  plod,  when  its  nature  was 
to  fly.  Emboldened  by  his  inaction,  the  Russians  at  Smolen- 
sko  prepared  to  brave  him  and  beat  up  his  quarters.  Tidings 
of  their  motion  restored  Napoleon  to  military  duties,  and  re¬ 
called  him  to  manoeuvres,  from  the  ordering  of  ovens,  wagons, 
hospitals,  and  all  the  minutiae  of  affairs  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  busy  himself  by  the  neglect  of  all  around.  Learn¬ 
ing  the  Russian  advance  upon  Witepsk,  he  moved  off  his 
army  from  the  Dwina  to  the  Dnieper,  changing  his  whole 
line  of  operations,  and  braving  the  inconvenience  of  this  for 
the  sake  of  getting  to  Smolensko  before  the  enemy,  inter¬ 
cepting  them,  and  forcing  them  to  battle.  In  this,  too,  he 
failed :  the  Russians  retreated  in  time ;  whilst  the  troops 
covering  Smolensko  fought  with  that  dogged  indomitable 
courage  which  the  French  could  not  overcome.  Their  cav¬ 
alry  charged  the  Russian  squares,  entered  them  even ;  they 
slew,  but  could  not  rout.  The  Russians,  in  whatever  confu¬ 
sion  thrown,  refused  to  fly;  unlike  the  Austrians,  who, 
“  when  turned,”  or  spying  an  enemy  even  on  their  flank, 
thought  themselves  released  from  the  task  of  resistance.  But 
war  with  the  Austrians  had  become  a  profession ;  with  the 
Russians  it  was  waged  with  national  feeling  and  inveteracy. 

Barclay,  having  succeeded  in  entering  Smolensko  before 
the  enemy,  resolved  to  defend  it  long  enough  to  allow  of  a 
measured  retreat.  Napoleon’s  impatience  impelled  him  to 
an  assault:  it  was  ordered.  But  the  Russians,  from  behind 
their  ancient  walls,  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  French,  and 
repulsed  them  with  the  slaughter  of  thousands.  The  attack 
was  given  over.  Napoleon  pitched  his  tent  before  the  town, 
when,  at  night-fall,  the  towers  and  buildings  of  Smolensko 
were  seen  in  a  flame.  Barclay,  in  evacuating  it,  had  set  it 
on  fire.  On  the  morrow  the  French  entered ;  and  where  they 
expected  to  meet  with  good  quarters,  and  the  sight  of  human 
habitations,  after  the  deserts  they  had  crossed,  they  met  with 
disappointment.  Still,  amidst  these  ruins,  the  emperor  might 
perhaps  have  strengthened  his  communications,  brought  up 
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provisions  and  reinforcements,  and  organized  his  army.  This 
was  the  prayer  of  all  his  generals,  even  of  the  impetuous 
Murat.  But  to  check  his  advance  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  within  but  eighty  leagues  of  Moscow,  was  too  much  to 
expect  of  Napoleon’s  impatience.  Perhaps  he  was  right  in 
calculating  that  the  difficulties  at  Smolensko  were  little  less 
than  those  at  Moscow ;  whilst  the  grand  object  gained,  of 
occupying  the  enemy’s  capital,  would  awe  malcontents  both 
in  Paris  and  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  also,  perhaps,  hum¬ 
ble  Alexander  to  sue  for  terms.  His  generals,  who  looked  on 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign  merely  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  dissuaded  with  earnestness,  that  swelled  to  choler,  all 
idea  of  further  advance.  Napoleon,  who  was  not  blind  to 
their  views,  but  who  joined  with  them  those  of  the  statesman 
and  the  monarch,  decided  on  penetrating  to  Moscow. 

Another  circumstance  on  which  he  counted,  was  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  restraining  much  longer  the  angry  spirits  of  the 
Russians  from  giving  battle.  It  was  known  that  Barclay 
alone  was  the  counsellor  of  retreat,  and  that  Bagration,  with 
all  the  voices  in  the  army,  clamored  for  battle.  It  seemed 
inevitable,  that  they  would  risk  one  to  save  Moscow.  In 
search  of  the  engagement,  then,  as  well  as  of  the  capital,  Na¬ 
poleon  held  on  his  march.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in  his  calcula¬ 
tions.  In  obedience  to  the  cry  of  the  Russian  army,  Barclay 
was  superseded  by  Kutusoff;  and  this  general  chose  the 
place  of  his  stand  near  Borodino,  on  the  Moskw'a.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  retreat,  even  so  far,  was  not  such  as  gives  courage  to  the 
pursuer.  At  Valoutina,  not  far  from  Smolensko,  Barclay  made 
a  stand,  in  order  to  preserve  some  baggage  and  cannon,  re¬ 
solving  to  leave  no  trophies  to  the  enemy;  and  Ney  was 
severely  repulsed.  Junot,  who  should  have  taken  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  flank,  hesitated  on  this  occasion,  and  showed  a  want 
of  courage.  It  was  not  thus  that  Napoleon  had  been  served 
in  Italy;  and  yet,  inconceivable  to  say,  Junot  was  continued 
in  the  command  of  his  division.  Quarrels  between  Davoust 
and  Murat,  both  at  the  vanguard,  were  now  the  only  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  army.  These  occupied  Napoleon’s  attention  and 
care,  which  so  many  more  important  subjects  craved. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  French  came  in  view  of  their 
enemies,  posted  on  heights  extending  southward  from  th 
village  of  Borodino.  Driving  them  from  an  advanced  redoubt, 
Napoleon  established  his  line  opposite  to  theirs,  and  prepared 
for  a  battle  on  the  morrow.  He  refused  to  manoeuvre  on  their 
flanks,  or  menace  to  intercept  them,  lest  such  a  movement 
should  bring  about  their  retreat,  and  put  off  the  engagement. 
Each  army  was  about  120,000  strong,  so  much  had  the  French 
numbers  dwindled :  the  Russians  were  perhaps  more.  The 
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6th  of  September  was  the  day  long  sought  by  Napoleon.  He 
was  on  horseback  before  daybreak,  and  saw  the  sun  rise  in 
splendor,  like  that  of  Austerlitz.  Two  fresh  arrivals  from 
Paris  were  announced :  the  one  a  chamberlain,  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  young  king  of  Rome ;  the  other,  Fabvier,  with 
tidings  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  by  Marmont. 
Shaking  off  the  ideas  excited  by  both,  Napoleon  issued  a  short 
address: — “  Soldiers!  here  is  the  battle  you  have  so  much 
desired.  Victory  must  depend  on  you.  We  need  one,  in  order 
to  have  abundance,  good  quarters,  and  a  speedy  return  to 
France.  Conduct  yourselves  as  at  Austerlitz  and  Friedland. 
Let  people  say  of  each  of  you  with  pride — ‘  He  was  at  that 
great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Moscow !’  ”  , 

The  left  of  the  French,  under  the  viceroy,  was  at  Borodino, 
beyond  the  stream  ;  the  Russian  right  opposed  to  it  was  well 
fortified.  Prince  Eugene  was  ordered  to  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample.  The  other  bodies  of  the  Russians,  their  centre  and 
left,  under  Barclay  and  Bagration,  were  also  fortified,  each 
on  its  summit;  Barclay  by  a  large  redoubt,  Bagration  by  sev¬ 
eral  batteries.  The  French,  as  usual,  had  the  disadvantage 
of  attacking.  The  plan  of  Bonaparte  was  to  carry  first  the 
batteries  of  Bagration,  and  then  take  the  great  central  redoubt 
in  flank.  Accordingly  the  action,  though  commenced  on  all 
points,  chiefly  lay  in  the  attack  of  Davoust  upon  the  batteries. 
It  was  gallantly  supported,  and  as  gallantly  resisted.  The 
general  of  the  attacking  division,  Campans,  was  wounded ; 
Rapp,  who  succeeded  him,  was  wounded  also ;  and  Davoust 
himself  hurt  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  which  was  killed  under 
him.  The  attack  on  the  right,  in  consequence,  faltered ;  but 
victory  came  from  the  left,  where  Napoleon  least  expected  it. 

The  viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  back,  according  to  his  orders,  pushed  forward  into  Boro¬ 
dino,  got  possession  of  it,  and  improving  his  advantage,  dashed 
across  the  river,  to  the  attack  of  the  great  redoubt.  The  col¬ 
umn  of  Davoust  had,  in  the  mean  time,  rallied ;  its  second 
effort  drove  Bagration  from  his  batteries;  his  soldiers  still  re¬ 
turned  to  recover  them,  but  in  vain.  Their  efforts,  however, 
restored  confidence  to  the  Russian  army.  Borodino  was  again 
menaced  by  Cossacks,  Eugene’s  attempt  upon  the  central  re¬ 
doubt  repulsed,  and  Bagration  himself  rallied  to  cover  Bar¬ 
clay’s  flank.  The  French  were  not  used  to  meet  with  this 
stubborn  resistance,  these  alternations  of  fortune.  Again,  how¬ 
ever,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  what  Fain  calls  a 
third  battle  was  fought  towards  evening  on  the  contested 
points.  Finally,  the  Russians  were  beaten  from  the  great 
redoubt,  and  abandoned  the  field.  It  is  said,  that  by  ordering 
forward  his  guard,  which  he  held  in  reserve,  Bonaparte  might 
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have  changed  the  Russian  retreat  into  a  rout,  intercepted, 
and  cut  up  their  army.  But  Bagration  had  shown  the  stub¬ 
bornness  of  the  Russians  on  such  occasions;  and  Napoleon 
would  not  risk  his  guard,  nor  advance  his  reserve  when  the 
consequence  was  doubtful. 

The  battle  was  won,  but  dearly.  Eight  generals  fell  on  the 
part  of  the  French ;  the  heroic  Bragation  killed,  was  a  loss  as 
severe  to  the  Russians.  The  honor  of  the  day  fell  to  Ney, 
Davoust’s  fall  having  kept  him  back.  Murat  and  Poniatowski, 
at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  had  charged  up  the  hills,  and 
ridden  into  the  redoubt.  General  Caulaincourt,  penetrating 
into  it  with  his  cuirassiers,  perished.  Ney  was  created  prince 
of  the  Moskwa,  this  river,  which  runs  to  Moscow,  being  a 
short  space  in  the  rear  of  the  action  ;  its  name  sounded  better 
to  fame  than  the  Kalocza,  on  whose  banks  it  was  really  fought. 
The  night  of  victory  was  one  of  sadness  to  Napoleon.  “  Seven 
or  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  score  of  broken  cannon, 
were  all  his  trophies  won.”  The  discouragement  of  his  army 
was  excessive.  His  generals  accused  him  of  languor,  of  not 
having  followed  up  his  advantage.  Naught  less  than  the 
brilliant  results  of  Austerlitz  and  Marengo  could  satisfy  them. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  enemy, — the  French  themselves, — 
above  all,  the  scene,  was  changed.  Napoleon  did  not  put 
forth  his  last  strength,  for  he  knew  it  could  not  be  decisive, 
and  that  Kutusoff,  even  routed,  would  not  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  further  combats  and  more  active  struggles.  With 
such  prospects  as  the  Russian  mode  of  warfare  held  out  to 
him,  he  refused  to  give  Ney  and  Murat,  those  expenders  of 
military  blood,  the  last  rouleau  of  that  precious  coin  which  he 
possessed.  We  believe,  in  opposition  to  Segur,  that  it  was 
his  moral  despondency,  but  too  well  founded,  that  influenced 
his  spirits,  not  that  disease  or  corpulency  benumbed  his  facul¬ 
ties. 

Moscow,  however,  was  won.  Kutusoff  reluctantly  aban¬ 
doned  the  hope  of  defending  it.  The  governor,  Rostopchin, 
took  his  measures,  if  not  for  excluding  the  French,  at  least 
for  rendering  the  possession  useless  to  them.  But  Moscow  re¬ 
mained,  apparently,  in  all  its  original  splendor,  when  the 
French  entered  it  on  the  14th  of  September.  Napoleon  took 
up  his  residence  at  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
czars.  He  was  not  long  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  it. 
From  the  first  day  of  occupation,  fire  had  appeared  in  different 
quarters.  It  was  either  neglected  or  renewed;  but  on  the 
17th  the  flames,  fanned  by  a  strong  wind,  spread  rapidly,  and 
showed  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  city.  The  Kremlin 
was  surrounded  by  the  fire,  its  windows  burst  with  heat,  and 
it  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  guard  to  preserve  the  quarters 
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of  Napoleon.  At  length,  when  a  way  was  cleared  for  him 
through  the  burning  city,  he  left  it,  and  established  himself  at 
the  country-house  of  Petrowskoie,  not  far  from  the  gates  of 
Moscow.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  doubt  raised  by  historians 
that  the  burning  of  Moscow  was  a  premeditated  act.  Smo- 
lensko  had  suffered  a  similar  fate;  and  if,  as  Fain  asserts, 
Russian  incendiaries  had  been  seized  in  the  towns  west  of 
Moscow,  it  was  wonderful  that  more  order  and  care  had  not 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  Had  it  been  Rostop- 
chin’s  intention,  too,  as  he  has  boasted,  to  destroy  the  city,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
the  French,  who  by  greater  vigilance  might  have  prevented  it. 
After  all,  the  accidents  to  which  a  wooden  city  must  be  liable 
in  war,  with  the  population  of  its  prisons,  and  its  lower  classes 
let  loose  in  it,  with  foreign  soldiery,  may  very  possibly  have 
produced  a  catastrophe,  claimed  as  design,  when  events  had 
shown  its  advantage. 

The  first  object  of  the  expedition  over,  and  Moscow,  or  its 
ruins,  in  the  power  of  the  French,  what  was  to  be  the  next 
aim  1  No  envoy  of  peace  appeared ;  it  was  necessary  still  to 
conquer  it.  Napoleon’s  instant  conception  was  to  march  upon 
St.  Petersburgh,  menace  or  cut  off  Wittgenstein,  and  be  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  army  of  Macdonald.  It  was  a  giant  resolve, 
and  required  giant  efforts.  It  was  the  wisest  too,  except  that 
of  immediate  and  direct  retreat,  which  had  many  disadvan¬ 
tages.  But,  without  the  concurrence  of  his  chiefs,  such  an 
enterprise  was  impossible.  They  had  been  churlish  and  dis¬ 
contented  throughout  the  expedition.  They  were  tired  of  it, 
and  determined  on  retreat.  They  merely  counselled  retiring 
by  a  new  and  circuitous  road  to  the  south.  Napoleon  could 
not  persist  in  his  plan ;  his  officers  rebelled :  their  plan  was 
equally  repugnant  to  him.  And  betwixt  both  opinions,  re¬ 
solve  rested  in  suspense,  and  neither  was  prosecuted :  this 
was  the  most  fatal  step  of  all.  The  French  remained  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  waiting,  like  victims,  for  the  winter  to  immolate  them. 
A  little  more  courage  would  have  followed  the  emperor’s  idea ; 
and  if  ever  Alexander  was  to  be  brought  to  terms,  it  was  by 
marching  towards  him.  On  the  contrary,  however,  Napoleon 
sent  Lauriston  with  proposals  of  peace,  and  vainly  awaited  in 
the  Kremlin,  which  had  been  preserved  from  the  fire,  an  an- 
wer  never  to  return. 

At  length,  after  a  month’s  lingering  and  incertitude,  Mos¬ 
cow  was  evacuated  by  the  main  body  of  the  French  on  the 
19th  of  October,  a  rear-guard  remaining  with  orders  to  blow 
up  the  Kremlin.  The  imperial  wagons  were  laden  with 
trophies,  those  of  the  army  with  spoil,  and  all  the  carriages 
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and  ealeches  of  Moscow  travelled  with  their  captors.  It 
seemed  merely  a  return  from  a  party  of  pleasure.  A  month 
was  yet  to  elapse  ere  the  middle  of  November,  the  general 
period  for  the  frost’s  setting  in.  To  arrive  at  Smolensko,  and 
take  up  winter-quarters  before  that  time,  seemed  feasible  and 
certain.  The  army  of  Kutusoff  in  the  mean  time,  after  evac 
uating  Moscow,  had  turned,  still  within  sight  of  the  burning 
city,  towards  the  south.  Murat  had  followed  it,  but  in  the  in 
certitude  of  the  moment  had  established  an  armistice.  It  was 
now  broken  by  the  Russians,  who  showed  that  the  day  of  Bo¬ 
rodino  or  of  the  Moskwa  had  not  damped  their  courage.  Murat 
was  defeated.  Napoleon,  on  leaving  Moscow,  adopted  the 
original  plan  proposed  by  his  chief  officers,  to  march  first  to 
the  important  town  of  Kalouga,  and  thence  by  a  fresh  un¬ 
wasted  road  to  Smolensko.  The  circuit  would  allow  the  last 
corps  time  to  evacuate  Moscow,  The  French  numbered 
100,000  men,  almost  all  on  foot ;  artillery  and  cavalry  were 
without  horses ;  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  being  obliged 
to  abandon  some,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  former. 

In  a  mood  of  deep  despite,  Napoleon  left  Moscow  for  Ka¬ 
louga;  the  chief  motive  with  him  now  for  choosing  this 
southern  road  was  that  it  had  not  the  appearance  of  retreat, 
so  anxious  was  he  to  conceal  his  failure  even  from  his  own 
eyes.  To  master  Kalouga  was  no  distant  nor  arrogant  aim. 
Yet  he  manoeuvred,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  his 
line  of  march  from  Kutusoff1,  in  order  to  reach  it.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  general  was  warned,  however,  and  reached  Malojarosla- 
witz  in  time  to  oppose  the  French  march.  A  sanguinary  en¬ 
gagement  took  place  betwixt  the  advanced  guard  under 
prince  Eugene  and  the  Russians ;  the  village,  taken  and  re¬ 
taken,  at  length  was  kept  by  the  French;  but  Kutusoff’s 
army,  drawn  up  behind  it,  presented  an  order  of  battle.  Na¬ 
poleon  rode  to  reconnoitre.  Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the 
lines,  when  a  cloud  of  Cossacks  galloped  past  and  round. 
The  emperor’s  attendants  would  have  had  him  return,  but  he 
refused  to  fly,  and  drew  his  sword  in  his  personal  defence. 
The  Cossacks  were  beaten  off,  and  he  proceeded  to  reconnoi¬ 
tre.  Should  he  attack  the  Russians  1  For  what  purpose  1  He 
had  advanced  towards  Kalouga,  to  avoid  or  defer  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  retreat  that  was  inevitable.  Better  it  was  to  be 
understood  at  once,  than  risk  the  army  still  more  for  the  sake 
of  mere  vanity.  The  order  to  retreat  was  given.  And,  sin¬ 
gular  and  provoking  to  say,  Kutusoff,  afraid  of  being  attack¬ 
ed,  had  given  similar  orders  on  his  side. 

The  French  army  in  three  corps  now  turned  their  faces  to 
France,  and  to  Smolensko  as  the  nearest  rallying  place.  They 
looked  there  for  the  support  of  Victor’s  fresh  corps ;  but  Vic- 
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tor  was  busied  elsewhere.  Wittgenstein,  reinforced  by  the 
overswelling  levies  of  Russia,  had  beaten  St.  Cyr  on  the 
Dwina,  and  taken  Witepsk.  This  was  cutting  the  retreat  off 
from  Wilna,  and  Tchitchagoff,  commanding  the  army  returned 
from  the  Turkish  war,  had  received  orders  to  advance  from 
the  south,  and,  by  seizing  Minsk,  cut  off  the  only  other  prac- 
icable  road  westward.  Such  were  the  tidings  that  saluted 
Napoleon  on  his  entry  into  Smolensko.  The  viceroy  Eugene 
and  Ney  each  led  a  corps  in  the  rear  of  Napoleon,  and  were 
dreadfully  harassed  by  the  Russians,  who,  now  driving  their 
enemies  before  them,  felt  the  spirit  of  success  animating  their 
previous  stubbornness.  Not  only  pursuing,  but  often  antici¬ 
pating  the  march  of  the  foe,  they  hung  upon  his  rear  and 
flank,  delayed  his  flight,  by  forcing  him  to  turn  and  fight, 
whilst  clouds  of  Cossacks  swept  away  the  stragglers,  or  de¬ 
ferring  to  slay,  from  a  savage  spirit  of  amusement,  drove  the 
famished  wretches  before  their  spear  points  as  a  pastime. 
Winter,  too,  set  in, — that  dreaded  foe, — this  year  peculiarly 
severe  and  premature.  The  snow  already  fell  in  October ; 
but  on  the  6th  of  November  it  descended,  driven  like  a  tour- 
mente  of  the  Alps,  with  a  force,  fury,  and  denseness  unknown 
except  in  these  northern  climates.  Amidst  such  weather  the 
progress  of  the  French,  more  especially  of  Ney,  was  a  dire 
combat  against  the  foe,  and  the  elements  as  pitiless.  The 
army  foundered  ere  it  reached  even  Smolensko,  abandoning 
piecemeal  its  artillery,  its  deeply-venged  plunder,  the  cross 
of  Ivan,  and  the  other  trophies  of  the  Kremlin.  Even  at  that 
town,  where  it  arrived  in  the  middle  of  November,  famine 
still  awaited  it.  The  magazines  had  been  devoured.  Winter 
became  more  fierce,  the  enemy  more  menacing  both  in  front 
and  rear;  whilst  the  French  numbers,  at  least  its  fighting 
numbers,  did  not  exceed  one  third  of  the  army  that  had  evac¬ 
uated  Moscow. 

This  scanty  force  was  now  divided  into  bands,  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  some  sustenance,  and  preserving  some  order.  It 
was  actually  surrounded  by  armies.  Tchichagoff  stopped  its 
passage  by  the  Minsk  road,  Wittgenstein  by  Witepsk ;  whilst 
Kutusoff  was  behind,  and  in  flank.  The  marvel  is  that  a 
single  French  soldier  escaped.  Ney  was  completely  inter¬ 
cepted  in  his  march,  and  summoned  to  surrender  in  a  position 
where  even  the  “  bravest  of  the  brave  ”  might  despair.  With 
5000  men  against  80,000,  Ney  returned  volley  for  volley, 
charged,  was  repulsed,  but  defended  his  division  by  his  auda¬ 
city,  marched  under  cover  of  the  night,  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  whole  army  of  Kutusoff,  rejoined  Napoleon.  No  feat  of 
the  twenty  years  of  war  surpasses  this. 

The  point  of  danger  now  changed  from  the  rear  to  the 
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front.  Kutusoff  having  chased  the  French  beyond  the  Dnie¬ 
per,  thought  his  task  completed.  But  Tchichagoff  and  Witt¬ 
genstein,  from  north  and  south  watching  the  course  of  the 
Beresina,  resolved  to  intercept  Napoleon’s  passage.  The 
army  was  now  reduced  to  about  14,000  men ;  500  mounted 
officers  formed  the  emperor’s  guard,  in  lieu  of  the  3.5,000 
veterans  lately  glorying  in  that  name.  To  force  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  with  a  skeleton  army  was  idle.  Still  Napoleon 
quitting  the  main  road,  and  flinging  himself  amongst  the 
forests,  sought  out  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  these  woods  he 
fortunately  stumbled  on  the  corps  of  Victor.  With  what  sad 
surprise  did  these  soldiers  regard  the  shattered  remnant  of 
their  comrades  from  Moscow!  The  fated  Beresina  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  crossed.  Both  parties  throughout  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  vie  as  to  which  should  commit  most  blunders ; 
and  admiral  Tchichagoff,  miscalculating  the  designs  of  the 
French  emperor,  watched  every  place  of  passage,  save  the 
one  actually  attempted.  Two  frail  bridges  were  thrown  over 
the  stream.  Part,  of  the  army,  once  more  respectable  in  num¬ 
bers,  crossed,  and  was  able  to  defy  Tchichagoff  But  Witt¬ 
genstein  was  pressing  on  the  eastern  side.  Victor,  now  in¬ 
trusted  with  defending  the  rear,  could  scarcely  hope  to  hold 
out,  whilst  the  stragglers  and  rabble  of  the  army  passed  over 
the  bridges.  One  of  his  divisions  was  already  cut  off  and 
taken,  and  Victor  himself  was  driven  to  the  water’s  edge, 
whilst  the  crowd  still  choked  the  passage,  tumbled  each  other 
into  the  stream,  or  rushed  amidst  its  floating  ice,  to  escape 
the  Russian  bullets.  In  the  midst  of  the  terror  and  the  rush, 
one  of  the  bridges  gave  way,  and  the  yell  that  arose  (for 
women  formed  no  small  portion  of  the  stragglers)  was  such 
as  might  appal  even  the  heart  of  a  soldier.  At  night  Victor 
retreated  across  the  stream,  and  destroyed  the  last  bridge, 
leaving  behind  him  his  artillery,  and  crowds  of  prisoners. 
The  Beresina  froze  completely  in  a  short  time  after,  forming 
a  huge  grave,  in  which  the  dead  did  not  decay.  In  spring 
the  Russians  had  leisure  to  count  the  bodies.  They  amounted 
to  an  army’s  number,  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand. 

From  the  Beresina,  crossed  in  the  last  days  of  November, 
the  French  pursued  the  road  to  Wilna,  their  first  Russian 
conquest,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  complete  rout,  the 
corps  of  Victor  as  disorganized  as  those  of  its  more  wearied 
comrades.  Still  there  were  80,000  men,  counting  the  garrison 
of  Wilna.  With  these  a  stand  might  be  made, — at  least,  a 
momentary  one.  But  to  repair  the  great  disaster  without  an. 
other  army,  such  as  Napoleon’s  personal  presence  and  exer¬ 
tion  could  alone  command  from  France  now  reluctant  and 
despondent,  was  impossible.  The  political  tidings  from  the 
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capital  were  also  disquieting.  A  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  imperial  power  bad  nearly  succeeded.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  resolved  to  quit  the  army,  and  hasten  to  Paris. 
Leaving  the  command  to  Murat,  Napoleon  left  Smorgoni  on 
the  road  to  Wilna  in  a  sledge,  accompanied  by  Caulaincourt 
duke  of  Vicenza.  His  apparition  at  Warsaw  is  related  in 
lively  terms  by  the  abbe  de  Pradt,  his  envoy  there.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  a  long  soliloquy  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  represented  his  fortunes  as  still  capable  of  being 
repaired.  But  his  oft-repeated  comment  of  “  There  is  but  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,”  showed  how  fully 
sensible  he  was  to  the  magnitude  of  his  fall.  On  the  18th 
of  December  he  arrived  at  the  Tuilleries  quite  unexpected 
by  the  empress.  Thus  did  a  year  commenced  by  him  at  Dres¬ 
den  as  a  suzerain  of  monarchs,  terminate  in  a  hasty  and  dis¬ 
graceful  flight. 


CHAP.  XI. 

1813—1814. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  history,  as  in  life,  that  our  sympa¬ 
thies  refuse  to  obey  our  judgment;  a  circumstance  that  ren¬ 
ders  the  task  of  narration  difficult.  At  present,  for  instance, 
what  war  was  ever  more  just,  more  sacred,  more  patriotic, 
than  that  which  the  Russians,  and,  at  their  voice,  all  Germany, 
rushed  forward  to  wage  against  their  victor  and  invader, 
Bonaparte  1  This  man  too,  however  heroic,  is  not  unstained 
by  crime.  The  liberties  of  his  own  country,  the  independence 
of  Europe,  had  expired  beneath  his  hand.  He  had  shown 
himself  selfish,  ruthless  in  the  pursuit  of  ambition;  and  still, 
with  all  this,  such  is  the  propensity  which  we  have  to  worship 
power  and  grandeur  of  mind,  that  this  very  man  excites  our 
pity  for  his  merited  fall,  his  well-earned  misfortune.  The 
dramatic  interest  of  his  situation  outbalances  political  judg¬ 
ment;  and  even  the  satisfaction  with  which  a  Briton  must 
regard  the  destruction  of  the  emperor  of  the  French,  is  dashed 
by  a  high  and  generous  sympathy  for  Napoleon.  This  gene¬ 
rous  sentiment  has  been  avowed  too  boldly  by  one  party,  and 
decried  and  censured  too  inveterately  by  the  other, — both  una¬ 
voidable  consequences  of  contemporaneous  feeling.  But  it  is 
now  time  to  cast  away  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the 
moment,  and  to  assume  the  place  and  judgment  of  posterity 
with  respect  to  scenes  and  persons  past. 

The  first  view  presented  by  affairs,  on  Napoleon’s  reaching 
Paris,  was  somewhat  reassuring.  Lord  Wellington,  victorious 
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at  Salamanca,  had  still  retreated  subsequent  to  that  battle, 
and  Madrid  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  army 
he  had  left  might  rally,  he  hoped,  upon  the  Niemen.  At 
home,  a  daring  conspiracy  had  nearly  succeeded,  on  a  report 
of  the  emperor’s  death ;  but  the  falsehood  of  this  discovered, 
it  had  fallen  of  itself.  The  senate,  the  court,  the  capital, 
however  stricken  by  the  altered  tone  of  the  imperial  bulletins, 
appeared  still  loyal  and  obsequious.  The  levies  of  1813 
awaited  him.  The  artillery  of  the  marine  was  at  his  dispo¬ 
sition.  He  might  count  upon  a  formidable  army,  such  as 
would  at  least  check  the  advance  of  Russia.  But  darker  and 
darker  tidings  came  thick  upon  each  other,  to  overshade  these 
hopes.  Macdonald  had  been  deserted  by  the  Prussian  army 
under  Yorck.  Murat  and  the  viceroy  had  fallen  back  upon 
the  Oder ;  the  former  seizing  the  opportunity  to  desert  the 
army  altogether,  and  retire  to  Naples.  Schwartzenberg  had 
concluded,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  an  armistice  with  Alexan¬ 
der,  that  might  possibly  grow  into  an  alliance.  Russia  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  England,  and  it  seemed  no  longer 
possible  to  pacify  one  without  contenting  both.  The  entire 
defection  of  Prussia  followed,  announced  by  the  flight  of 
Frederic  William  from  Potsdam,  to  meet  the  emperor  Alex- 
der  at  Breslau.  This,  as  well  as  the  advance  of  Wittgen¬ 
stein,  compelled  the  French  to  abandon  the  Oder  for  the  Elbe, 
and  limit  their  hopes  of  defence  to  this  new  frontier.  Napo¬ 
leon  learned  these  tidings  at  Fontainbleau,  where  he  was 
busied  in  making  an  arrangement  with  the  pope.  He  hurried 
once  more  to  his  senate,  declaring  “  what  sufficed  me  yester¬ 
day  cannot  suffice  to-day,”  and  fresh  levies,  anticipating  the 
conscription  of  years  to  come,  were  decreed.  In  March, 
Prussia  joined  Russia  in  war  against  France.  Bernadotte,  at 
the  head  of  his  Swedes,  in  the  pay  of  England,  now  lifted  his 
banner  against  the  emperor.  There  remained  but  Austria 
neutral ;  and  even  had  that  court  been  bound,  as  was  far  from 
the  case,  by  ties  of  gratitude  towards  Napoleon,  it  could 
scarcely  resist  the  general  outcry  of  all  Germany  to  avenge 
and  liberate  itself 

Napoleon  left  St.  Cloud  on  the  15th  of  April.  In  a  few 
days  he  was  with  his  army,  now  once  more  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Saale,  reduced  to  fight  near  the  field  of  Jena  those  Prus¬ 
sians  whom  it  had  conquered  there.  The  emperor  brought  to 
the  40,000  men  under  the  viceroy  a  new  army  of  upwards  of 
80,000, — all,  however,  young  soldiers  that  had  never  yet  seen 
fire.  “  What  shall  we  do  with  such  sucking  pigs!”  exclaimed 
an  old  general  on  beholding  them.  The  allies  were  in  pos¬ 
session  and  in  advance  of  Dresden.  They  marched  on  the  1st 
of  May  to  prevent  Napoleon  from  occupying  Leipzig,  and  met 
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him  a  short  distance  from  that  town,  at  Lutzen,  the  scene  of  the 
last  victory  aud  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  Prussians, 
under  Blucher,  led  the  attack.  The  quarrel  being  now  more 
German  than  Russian,  it  was  for  the  Germans  to  bear  the 
brunt.  The  Prussians  were  not  backward  to  measure  them¬ 
selves  with  their  enemies,  and  avenge  their  former  defeats ; 
but  this  they  vainly  attempted  at  Lutzen.  Napoleon’s  young 
army,  encouraged  by  his  presence  and  words,  repulsed  every 
effort  and  remained  masters  of  the  field.  Still  there  were  no 
longer  the  brilliant  results,  the  cannon,  colors,  baggage  taken. 
The  fashion  of  panic  was  over.  The  French  had  fought  until 
they  had  taught  their  foes  their  own  warlike  obstinacy.  By 
one  of  the  first  shots  of  the  campaign  fell  marshal  Bessieres, 
duke  of  Istria,  the  old  commander  of  the  guard. 

Leipzig  was  no  longer  the  aim  of  Napoleon  after  his  victory. 
He  occupied  Dresden  also,  and  prepared  to  pursue  the  allies 
over  the  Elbe.  Success,  however,  as  well  as  defeat,  were  in¬ 
struments  to  work  his  ruin.  At  Dresden  he  received  the  en¬ 
voy  of  Austria,  who  now  proposed  to  change  her  character  of 
ally  for  that  of  mediator.  She  demanded  certain  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  territory,  still  not  extending  her  views  to  Italy,  and 
the  independence  of  the  smaller  German  states.  Concession 
to  these  not  arrogant  demands  would,  in  the  words  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Francis,  have  consolidated  the  dynasty  of  Bonaparte. 
He  would  not  admit  them,  however.  A  bridge  had  been 
thrown  over  the  Elbe,  and  he  marched  to  attack  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians  at  Bautzen.  They  were  in  a  position  of  great 
strength,  occupying  those  hills  which  form  the  natural  bound¬ 
aries  of  Silesia.  Napoleon  forced  the  passage  of  the  Spree 
in  their  front,  and  occupied  Bautzen.  He  was  obliged  to  spend 
the  whole  of  the  20th  in  so  fighting  and  manoeuvring  as  to 
get  within  reach  of  the  allies.  On  the  21st  the  battle  was 
fought.  He  commenced  by  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  wings; 
the  line,  however,  was  so  extended,  embracing  many  leagues, 
and  intersected  with  hills,  that  it  was  impossible  to  watch  the 
success  of  these  movements.  Till  assured  of  this,  Napoleon 
would  not  advance  his  centre.  He  was  himself  with  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  cannonade,  and  fell  asleep,  overcome  by  fatigue. 
At  length,  upon  hearing  fresh  sounds  of  artillery  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  his  officers  awoke  him.  By  the  direction  of  the  sound 
he  knew  his  wing  to  be  victorious,  and  instantly  ordered  for¬ 
ward  his  centre  and  guard.  The  allies  were  beaten,  and 
obliged  to  evacuate  their  line  of  defence,  which  covered  Sile¬ 
sia,  and  retire  into  Bohemia.  But  their  retreat  was  orderly, 
leaving  not  a  cannon  nor  a  prisoner.  At  the  close  of  one 
of  the  combats  which  followed  up  the  action,  some  of  the 
emperor’s  staff,  Duroc,  Kirchener,  and  Le  Brun,  went  to 
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water  their  horses  at  a  brook :  it  was  then  that  one  of  the  last 
cannon  fired  by  the  retreating  enemy  cut  Kirchener  in  two, 
and  struck  Duroc.  He  was  considered  the  only  friend  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  latter,  whatever  must  have  been  his  inward 
grief,  did  not  display  those  theatrical  signs  of  it  which 
divers  memoir  writers  have  imagined  and  described.  The 
circumstance  most  worthy  of  remark  in  the  battle  was, 
that  the  Prussians  showed  the  most  obstinate  and  warlike 
spirit ;  such  as,  if  shown  at  or  even  after  Jena,  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  their  subjugation  impossible ;  whilst  the  Russians  had 
relaxed  in  their  ardor,  and  did  not  equal  their  allies.  They 
were  far  from  their  homes,  and  cared  less  for  German  than 
for  French.  This  shows  that  a  national  cause  of  quarrel  is  the 
first  requisite  for  military  courage. 

The  victory  of  Bautzen  opened  to  the  French  a  passage  to 
the  Oder.  Glogau  was  relieved,  Breslau  occupied,  Berlin  it¬ 
self  threatened.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  retreated 
towards  Austria,  imploring  its  aid.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  emperor  Francis  interposed  with  his  mediation.  A 
message,  proposing  an  armistice,  reached  the  French  camp 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  After  some  conferences, 
Napoleon  consented  to  it,  in  order  that  negotiations  might 
commence. 

If  ever  the  hand  of  fate  was  visible,  it  was  in  the  fall  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Had  he  been  repulsed  from  Bautzen  ere  Austria  had 
entered  into  stipulation  with  the  allies,  this,  power  would  not 
have  pressed  for  more  than  the  independence  of  Germany ; 
and  Napoleon  might  and  ought  to  have  granted  it.  Now  she 
made  the  same  request;  the  abandonment  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  to  the  three  powers,  of  Illyria  to  herself,  the  re-es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But  now  Bonaparte  could  not, 
would  not  yield  ;  and  Austria  was  flung  into  the  alliance  of 
his  enemies.  “  How  much  did  England  give  you  to  make  war 
upon  me  1”  asked  he  of  Metternich,  imprudently  insulting 
that  statesman.  And,  in  truth,  Great  Britain  did  put  forth  all 
her  powers  on  this  occasion,  and  at  the  right  time.  Sweden 
was  in  her  pay  ;  and  now  subsidy  treaties  were  concluded  with 
Russia  and  with  Prussia.  Her  victories,  as  well  as  her  purse, 
contributed  to  rouse  and  push  to  its  conclusion  that  European 
reaction  against  France,  which  otherwise  might  have  lan¬ 
guished.  The  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in  which  Wel¬ 
lington  and  the  British  showed  that  their  powers  and  talents 
were  not  confined  to  defensive  warfare,  came  at  the  very  epoch 
to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  German  courts  and  ministers. 
Austria  insisted  with  firmness  that  Napoleon  should  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  Rhine  for  his  frontier.  He,  in  evading  the 
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demand  merely  required  the  neutrality  of  his  father-in-law. 
This  was  declared  impossible ;  and  the  accession  of  Austria  to 
the  allies  was  announced  by  brilliant  fire-works  on  the  10th  of 
August.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  armistice  expired. 

The  French,  hitherto  secure  from  attack  on  the  side  of 
southern  Germany,  had  now  to  expect  the  Austrians,  200,000 
strong,  on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  and  in  Italy  The  Russians 
and  the  Prussians  themselves  were  reinforced.  Napoleon’s 
chief  officers  advised  him  to  retreat  at  once  to  the  Rhine.  In 
answer,  he  bade  them  this  time  to  obey.  He  had  fortified 
Dresden,  and  distributed  his  force  in  eleven  small  armies  or 
divisions  round  it ;  himself,  with  his  guard  as  a  reserve,  hold¬ 
ing  Dresden,  ready  to  unite,  in  any  emergency,  the  separate 
but  not  disjointed  portions  of  his  force.  Bernadotte,  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  menaced  from  the  north ;  Blucher  with  his 
army  from  the  east ;  Schwartzenberg  with  the  grand  army 
from  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  southward.  It  was  singular 
enough  that  the  motions  of  this  army  of  European  reaction 
against  France,  should  have  been  directed  by  two  old  generals 
of  the  French  republic, — Bernadotte  and  Moreau  :  the  latter 
was  now  in  the  service  of  Alexander,  directing  Russian  and 
Austrian  columns  against  200,000  of  his  countrymen.  No 
jealousy  or  injustice  of  the  present  ruler  of  France  could 
warrant  the  hero  in  acting  the  renegade. 

On  the  first  expiration  of  the  armistice,  Napoleon  had  hast¬ 
ened  from  Dresden  with  his  guard,  and  joined  some  of  his  di¬ 
visions,  to  surprise  Blucher.  But  that  general,  according  to 
the  plan  agreed  on,  retreated ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  two  regiments  of  Westphalians  desert  the  French  ranks. 
In  the  mean  time  Schwartzenberg  had  descended  upon  Dres¬ 
den,  and  commenced  pressing  upon  it  on  the  31st.  St.  Cyr  had 
but  20,000  men  to  oppose  the  prince’s  formidable  army :  he 
still  kept  it  at  bay.  On  the  25th  the  attack  became  general, 
and  there  were  few  hopes  of  holding  out  till  the  evening, 
when  Napoleon’s  columns  appeared  hurrying  from  the  pursuit 
of  Blucher:  and  entering  the  city,  they  did  but  traverse  it  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who,  already  victorious,  were  at  the  gate 
with  hatchets,  shouting  Paris !  Paris !  as  the  next  object  of 
their  march.  The  unexpected  sally  of  the  French  repulsed 
the  enemy.  On  the  two  following  days  the  battle  w’as  renew¬ 
ed,  and  Napoleon  succeeded  in  routing  Schwartzenberg.  The 
battle  of  Dresden  was  more  decisive  than  either  Lutzen  or 
Bautzen.  The  Austrians  left  their  cannon  and  20,000  prison¬ 
ers.  This  was  some  consolation  to  Napoleon.  Fortune  had 
prepared  him  another,  in  the  death  of  Moreau,  mortally 
wounded  in  the  day’s  action.  The  victory  of  Dresden  was 
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soon,  however,  to  be  counterbalanced  by  defeat.  Vandamme, 
who  pursued  a  division  of  the  retreating  army  into  Bohemia, 
finding  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toeplitz,  where  the  al¬ 
lied  monarchs  were  supposed  to  be,  resolved  to  push  on  to  sur¬ 
prise  them.  Meeting  with  a  desperate  resistance  from  the 
Russian  guards,  and  forced  to  retreat,  he  was  met  by  a  strong 
corps  of  Prussians,  who  thinking  themselves  intercepted, 
rushed  upon  Vandamme  to  cut  their  way  through.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  came  up  in  the  moment  of  the  melee,  and  Vandamme 
with  his  whole  division  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

The  defensive  plan  of  the  allies,  said  to  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Bernadotte,  now  proved  fatal  to  Napoleon.  Their 
rule  was,  always  to  retreat  from  him,  but  always  make  head 
against  his  lieutenants.  Thus  Oudinot,  sent  against  Berlin, 
was  defeated  by  the  prince  of  Sweden,  in  the  battle  of  Beeren ; 
and  Ney,  dispatched  to  repair  this  loss,  could  not  master  for¬ 
tune.  His  Saxon  regiments  deserted  in  the  action,  and  it  was 
evident  that  none  of  the  auxiliaries  could  be  depended  on. 
Napoleon  himself  more  than  once  marched  to  encounter 
Blucher  ;  but  that  wary  Prussian  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
arch-enemy,  and  avoided  to  measure  himself  with  Napoleon. 
Not  so  when  Macdonald  presented  himself.  Blucher  fell  on 
him  and  his  division,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach, 
in  which  the  French,  as  at  Beeren,  were  defeated  with  great 
loss.  The  campaigns  round  Dresden  resembled  what  Homer 
recounts  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  When  Achilles  rushed  forth, 
all  was  rout,  flight,  and  slaughter :  when  he  retired,  his  ene¬ 
mies  showed  courage,  and  failed  not  to  gain  the  advantage. 
Still,  though  beaten  in  detail,  the  plan  and  resolves  of  Bona¬ 
parte  were  unyielding  and  giant-like.  Instead  of  retreating 
south,  he  prepared  to  draw  northward,  and  keep  the  Elbe  to 
Hamburgh.  He  never  feared  being  cut  off  from  France,  con¬ 
fident  of  forcing  his  way  with  victory.  His  delight,  when 
with  inferior  forces,  was  to  have  his  enemies  around  him.  But 
his  generals  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  such  bold  warfare.  They, 
as  at  Moscow,  were  for  retreat;  they  had  bravery  indeed  in 
detail,  but  none  of  that  antique  hardihood  that  distinguished 
their  illustrious  captain,  He  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  their 
arguments,  and  indeed  to  circumstances.  The  allied  force 
daily  increasing,  soon  came  to  double  that  of  the  French, 
hourly  diminishing.  Bavaria  was  obliged  to  declare  against 
him ;  Leipzig  was  menaced  in  his  rear ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
middle  of  October,  Napoleon  transferred  his  quarters  from 
Dresden  to  that  town. 

It  was  time.  On  the  very  next  day,  the  16th,  the  allies 
approached ;  Bernadotte  and  Blucher  from  the  north,  Schwartz- 
enberg  from  the  south,  the  Russians  joining  him.  Napoleon 
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himself  opposed  Schwartzenberg,  and  held  the  entire  of  the 
day  on  the  verge  of  the  hills  which  border  the  plain  of  Leip¬ 
zig.  Ney  was  not  so  fortunate  on  the  north.  Blucher  and 
his  Prussians  fought  with  inveterate  audacity ;  and  Ney,  after 
dreadful  loss,  was  obliged  to  retire  behind  the  Partha.  The 
only  decided  success  was  on  the  western  side  of  Leipzig, 
where  general  Bertrand  drove  back  Giulay,  and  thus  cleared 
the  road  towards  France.  Whilst  Napoleon  was  arranging 
his  posts,  and  occupying  a  line  of  defence  nearer  to  Leipzig, 
the  Austrian  general  Meerfeldt,  the  same  who  had  come  with 
the  flag  of  truce  after  Austerlitz,  was  brought  in  prisoner. 
Him  Napoleon  now  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  with  a 
similar  message,  and  a  demand  of  an  armistice.  “  The  word,” 
said  he,  “  must  awaken  recollection.”  But  the  Austrian  was 
not  to  be  touched  by  association ;  no  answer  was  returned : 
and  preparations  continued  on  the  17th,  for  fresh  attack  on 
one  side ;  for  honorable  defence,  and  now  inevitable  retreat, 
on  the  other.  The  allies,  despite  their  advantages  and  num¬ 
bers,  awaited  the  fresh  corps  of  Beningsen.  On  the  night  of 
the  17th,  Bertrand  was  ordered  to  commence  the  retreat,  and 
to  secure  the  passes  of  the  Saale.  On  the  18th  the  battle  re¬ 
commenced  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  Leipzig.  The 
French  were  hemmed  in  by  a  circle  of  fire  and  bayonets,  dealt 
by  treble  their  numbers.  Still  they  remained  firm.  Ponia- 
towski  and  his  gallant  Poles  kept  Schwartzenberg  in  check. 
Macdonald  fought  the  Russians ;  and  when  sorely  pressed, 
Napoleon  and  his  guard  came  to  his  aid,  and  repelled  the 
enemy.  To  the  north  of  this  attack  Bernadotte  advanced 
upon  Reynier,  whose  division  consisted  partly  of  Saxon  corps : 
these  troops  being  ordered  to  march,  obeyed  indeed,  but  it  was 
instantly  to  desert  and  join  the  enemy.  Bernadotte  turned 
their  cannon  instantly  against  the  French ;  and  as  it  swept 
away  whole  files  by  a  raking  fire,  the  name  of  Saxon  and  of 
Bernadotte  were  muttered  with  curses  of  execration.  Even 
in  this  unlooked-for  disaster,  Napoleon  preserved  his  calm, — 
filled  up  the  void  left  by  the  Saxons  with  his  guard,  and 
fiercely  continued  the  combat.  It  was  the  afternoon.  The 
allies,  despairing  to  force  the  French  ranks,  retired  and  com¬ 
menced  a  cannonade;  which  produced  every  desired  effect 
of  slaughter,  and  of  forcing  the  defenders  to  risk  their  force 
in  offensive  movements.  Night  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  bat¬ 
tle.  There  was  neither  defeat  nor  rout:  but  such  another 
day  it  was  impossible  for  the  French  army  to  survive.  Orders 
were  therefore  issued  for  the  retreat.  No  sooner  had  it  com¬ 
menced,  than  the  allies  were  instantly  at  the  gates:  but  these, 
defended  by  Poniatowski  and  Macdonald,  by  Ney  and  Mar- 
mont,  defied  all  the  efforts  to  master  them.  The  town  in  the 
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mean  time  offered  the  dreadful  scene  of  an  army  retreating 
over  a  narrow  bridge,  and  blocking  up  every  path.  Napoleon 
himself  with  difficulty  got  across  the  Elster.  Not  a  quarter 
of  the  army,  and  but  few  guns,  had  passed,  when  the  bridge 
was  blown  up  by  accident,  or  a  mistaken  order.  Escape  for 
those  in  Leipzig  became  impossible,  and  resistance  vain.  They 
who  had  the  courage,  dashed  their  horses  into  the  stream  to 
swim  across.  In  this  attempt  Macdonald  succeeded,  and  Po- 
niatowski  failed ;  the  gallant  Pole  sinking  to  rise  no  more. 
Lauriston  and  Reynier  were  taken.  The  French  lost  50,000 
men,  200  pieces  of  cannon,  Germany,  and  their  military  su¬ 
periority.  Ere  Napoleon  reached  the  Rhine  with  his  shat¬ 
tered  troops,  he  had  to  encounter  a  glaring  instance  of  polit¬ 
ical  ingratitude.  If  he  had  bestowed  benefits  on  any  land,  it 
was  on  Bavaria,  which  he  had  amplified,  honored,  and  made 
a  kingdom  of.  Now  an  army  of  Bavarians  crossed  his  path, 
and  barred  his  entry  into  France.  They  occupied  Hanau.  A 
charge  of  the  remnant  of  the  old  imperial  guard  sufficed  to 
punish  and  to  rout  the  Bavarians. 

The  revolutionary  tide,  that  twenty  years  previously  had 
overflowed  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  changing  the  face  and 
destroying  the  old  landmarks  of  Europe,  devastating  some  re¬ 
gions,  but,  it  must  be  owned,  fertilizing  others,  was  now  rolled 
back  into  its  ancient  bed ;  and  the  monarchs,  like  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  Egypt  after  an  inundation  of  the  Nile,  began  again  to 
claim  and  mark  their  properties.  Germany  had  already  freed 
itself.  Hanover  resumed  its  allegiance  to  England.  Holland 
dismissed  its  French  governor,  and  recalled  its  ancient  stadt- 
holder.  Bernadotte  in  the  north,  and  Murat  in  the  south,  alone 
held  their  regal  stations  by  joining  the  allies  against  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  king  of  Naples  advanced  in  concert  with  the  Aus¬ 
trians  against  the  prince  Eugene,  and  aided  in  expelling  the 
French  from  Italy.  The  emperor  himself  now  set  free  the 
pope  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  both  to  retake  possession  of  their 
dominions.  The  English,  under  Wellington,  had  already 
driven  the  French  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  victorious  sovereigns  at  Francfort 
answered  the  demand  for  peace  made  by  Napoleon.  They 
offered  him  France,  imperial  France,  with  the  Rhine  for  its 
boundary.  Not  to  have  accepted  this  fair,  this  generous  offer, 
was  madness.  Even  if  he  intended  to  renew  the  struggle  at 
another  time,  he  should  have  closed  with  such  an  offer,  that 
left  him  Mayence,  Antwerp,  France,  and  years  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  resources.  Pride  and  honor  both  forbade ;  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  rendering  the  realm  less  than  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  republic,  whose  unextinguished  partisans 
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might  well  call  him  to  account.  In  addition  to  this,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  that  character,  so  common,  of  a  hard  bargainer,  and 
carried  his  pretensions  far  beyond  either  right  or  reason,  nay, 
believed  in  their  justice.  In  answer  to  the  offer  of  the  allies, 
he  declaimed  against  the  maritime  superiority  and  laws  of 
England,  and  called  on  her  to  abate  them,  precisely  as  if  the 
balance  of  victory  was  reversed.  But  fortune  had  spoiled 
him.  His  faculties  (we  must  except  his  military  talents)  had 
been  developed  in  prosperity,  and  could  not  suit  themselves  to 
the  hard  laws  of  misfortune. 

Yet  his  enemies  were  not  confined  to  the  land  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  old  royalists  stirred  in  the  provinces ;  the  repub¬ 
licans  in  the  capital.  The  constitutionalists  of  the  first  national 
assembly  began  to  raise  their  heads,  and  build  hopes  of  seeing 
a  representative  government  or  a  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
This  party,  to  Napoleon’s  astonishment,  displayed  itself  in  his 
legislative  body.  Five  of  its  members,  intrusted  with  the 
drawing  up  of  an  address,  ventured  to  speak  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subjeet ;  of  the  necessity  of  accepting  peace,  and  being 
contented  with  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  containing  a  terri¬ 
tory  more  extensive  than  the  ancient  monarchy.  This  last 
allusion  excited  all  the  indignation  of  the  emperor ;  he  called 
the  members  factious  men,  sold  to  England ;  accused  them  of 
talking  of  liberty  when  national  independence  was  at  stake; 
and  concluded  by  dissolving  the  assembly  and  shutting  up  its 
hall  of  meeting.  Here  again  a  Machiavel  would  have  acted 
otherwise  ;  he  would  have  given  fair  words  and  promises,  in 
order  to  rally  the  nation  to  his  person  and  cause.  Certainly, 
towards  this  close  of  his  career  we  find  the  character  of  Napo¬ 
leon  develop  itself  as  sincere,  headlong,  and  impassioned,  rather 
than  perfidious  or  cold.  It  even  tempts  one  to  revise  that 
opinion  of  his  profound  selfishness,  which  the  conduct  of  his 
earlier  life  suggests. 

Meantime  the  garrisons  left  in  the  fortresses  of  Germany 
surrendered  one  by  one,  and  the  allies  had  made  preparations 
to  pass  the  Rhine.  Dearly  were  the  French  to  pay  the  loss 
of  that  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  which  they  had  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  breaking.  The  Austrians  now  marched  through 
this  country  upon  a  part  of  France  undefended  by  fortresses, 
and  turned,  as  it  were,  the  flank  of  the  Rhine ;  Blucher  crossed 
the  river;  Bulow  still  more  north;  whilst  Wellington  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  Pyrenees.  Napoleon  was  menaced  in  Paris 
with  the  same  fate  that  had  attended  him  at  Leipzig:  but  he 
resolved  to  make  a  lion’s  fight  of  it ;  the  memory  of  the  great 
Frederick  and  his  reverses  cheered  him.  After  intrusting  his 
empress  and  her  infant  son  to  the  national  guards  of  his  capi- 
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tal,  Napoleon  left  this  city  for  his  forlorn  campaign,  on  tha 
25th  of  January. 

Schwartzenberg,  having  marched  through  Upper  Burgun¬ 
dy,  had  come  upon  the  Seine  ;  the  course  of  which  he  pursued 
towards  Paris.  Blucher  from  Mayence,  passing  the  Vosges, 
had  reached  the  Marne.  Betwixt  these  two  rivers  lay  the 
chief  force  of  the  attack,  amounting  to  150,000  men.  Napo 
leon  could  not  muster  half  the  number;  and  few,  very  few, 
could  be  called  soldiers,  at  least  as  yet.  Advancing  from 
Chalons,  the  emperor  throwing  himself  betwixt  Schwartzen¬ 
berg  and  Blucher,  directed,  as  usual,  his  first  blow  against  the 
latter.  The  Prussian  commander  occupied  Brienne,  the  scene 
of  Napoleon’s  school-days :  he  was  even  at  dinner  in  the  cas¬ 
tle  when  the  French  drove  in  his  outposts.  Ney  commanded 
them.  They  took  the  ch&teau ;  but  Blucher,  having  had  time 
to  escape,  rallied  his  men,  qnd  directed  them  again  upon  the 
town,  which  was  disputed  warmly:  the  French  were  obliged 
to  throw  shells  into  it  to  dislodge  the  Prussians,  who,  it  seems, 
could  not  overcome  the  obstinate  defenders  of  the  chateau. 
Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  leading  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  fell 
severely  wounded  in  the  melee ;  whilst  Napoleon  himself  ex¬ 
changed  blows  with  the  foe,  and  was  obliged  to  parry  the 
lances  of  the  Cossacks.  Blucher  was  driven  back  at  length, 
but  not  routed,  rallying  to  a  position  behind  Brienne,  called 
La  Rothiere,  where,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  he  was  certain  of 
being  supported  by  the  army  of  Schwartzenberg. 

This  junction,  which  Napoleon  had  fought  the  battle  of 
Brienne  to  prevent,  now  took  place ;  and  Blucher  and  Schwartz¬ 
enberg  attacked  the  French  in  turn,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
with  vast  superiority  of  force.  Alexander  and  Frederic  Wil¬ 
liam  were  both  present  to  encourage  their  army.  Attacked 
along  their  whole  line,  the  French  stood  their  ground,  al¬ 
though  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  generals  to  keep  the 
young  soldiers  firm  before  such  innumerable  masses.  Still 
towards  evening  the  Russians  in  the  centre  wavered,  when  a 
charge  of  Blucher’s  secured  the  advantage.  The  French 
wings,  especially  that  under  Gerard,  resisted  heroically,  cov¬ 
ering  the  retreat,  which  was  effected  in  the  night.  A  great 
quantity  of  cannon  and  prisoners  were  abandoned.  Such  was 
the  ominous  commencement  of  the  campaign. 

Blucher  now  was  all  eager  to  push  on  to  Paris.  Being 
joined  by  two  fresh  divisions,  he  separated  from  Schwartzen¬ 
berg  and  the  Austrians,  tardy  in  their  advance  both  from  char¬ 
acter  and  from  policy.  The  emperor  Francis  still  wished  not 
to  annihilate  Napoleon’s  power;  and  under  his  influence  the 
congress  of  Chatillon  opened,  to  make  another  attempt  at  ne- 
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gotiation,  whilst  Blueher  persisted  in  advancing  along  the 
Marne.  Napoleon,  with  his  eye  on  the  Prussians,  sent  Cau- 
laincourt  to  the  congress  assembled  now  at  Chatillon.  In 
these  openings  towards  accommodation,  some  new  gleams  of 
hope  ever  occurred  to  distract  the  emperor  from  a  sense  of  his 
forlorn  condition.  Blucher’s  rash  advance  now  inspired  him 
with  the  plan  of  surprising  and  defeating  the  Prussians.  The 
idea  took  possession  of  him  ;  and  so  full  was  he  of  it  that  he 
refused  to  sanction  the  carte  blanche  to  treat,  which  a  few  days 
previously  he  had  given  to  Caulaincourt.  The  allies  now, 
indeed,  rose  in  their  demands,  and  refused  to  leave  even  Bel¬ 
gium  to  France,  insisting  that  she  should  retire  within  her 
ancient  limits.  It  was  a  dire  disgrace,  a  hard  necessity,  that 
could  have  wrung  the  proud  heart  of  Napoleon  to  yield  this. 
But  still  he  haply  would  have  consented  to  it,  but  for  the 
hope  that  Blucher’s  rash  advance  offered.  The  Prussian 
general  was  thus  unwittingly,  and  by  his  imprudence  as  much 
as  his  sagacity,  the  ruin  of  his  sworn  foe.  Bent  on  defeating 
Blueher,  Napoleon,  on  the  9th  of  February,  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  conditions  sent  to  him  from  Chatillon  by  Caulain¬ 
court  ;  and  thus  nailing  up  the  postern  of  safety,  till  then  left 
open  for  him,  he  resolved  to  sally  to  the  point,  to  conquer  or 
to  fall. 

He  now  abandoned  even  the  important  town  of  Troyes,  in 
order  to  his  project ;  and  transferring  his  army  by  cross  roads 
and  forced  marches  from  the  Seine  to  the  Marne,  he  sur¬ 
prised  the  flank  of  Blueher,  as  that  general  was  marching  in 
all  boldness  upon  Paris,  confident  that  the  day  .of  La  Rothiere 
had  been  the  last  serious  effort  of  the  French.  In  this  he  was 
severely  disappointed.  Napoleon  fell  upon  his  centre  at 
Champaubert,  composed  of  Russians ;  defeated,  routed  it,  and 
took  a  great  number  of  prisoners  and  cannon.  The  van,  under 
Sacken,  was  thus  cut  off  from  its  rear,  under  Blueher.  Na¬ 
poleon,  losing  not  a  moment,  came  up  with  the  former  at 
Montmirail,  and  gained  a  victory  over  it  equally  decisive. 
It  was  thus,  that  Blueher,  by  his  rashness,  lost  two  thirds  of 
his  army :  he  redeemed  the  blunder,  however,  by  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  with  which,  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  third,  he  re¬ 
treated  before  Napoleon,  until  the  advance  of  the  Austrians 
on  the  side  of  the  Seine  recalled  the  emperor.  The  success 
of  Montmirail, — the  dispatch  of  captured  Prussians,  Russians, 
and  their  cannon  to  Paris,  now  elated  Napoleon.  Even 
after  the  first  advantage  of  Champaubert,  he  had  written  to 
his  plenipotentiaries  at  Chatillon  to  take  a  prouder  attitude. 
Now,  as  he  approached  the  Austrians,  an  officer  of  their  army 
advanced  to  propose  an  armistice,  and  press  the  acceptance  of 
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the  conditions  of  Chatillon.  Napoleon,  victorious,  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  those  of  Franc- 
fort;  but  Belgium  he  would  not  cede.  “Recollect,”  said  he, 
“  that  I  am  nearer  to  Munich  than  my  foes  to  Paris.” 

Now  took  place  the  combat  of  Montereau.  Schwartzen- 
herg’s  advanced  guard  of  Austrian  and  Wirtemburg  troops 
occupied  it,  and  defended  a  position  in  advance  of  the  bridge. 
On  the  17th  they  were  driven  from  this;  but  Victor,  duke  de 
Bellune,  rendered  inactive  by  age,  or  by  the  loss  of  his  son- 
in-law,  a  general  officer  slain  in  the  morning,  failed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  attack  of  the  bridge.  It  was  carried  indeed  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  Austrians  defeated,  but  no  longer  with 
that  decisive  victory  on  the  part  of  the  French  that  Napoleon 
had  anticipated.  He  was  grievously  offended  with  Victor  for 
his  remissness,  and  deprived  him  of  his  command,  which  he 
gave  to  Gerard.  Victor  confessed  his  fault,  and  was  generous 
enough  not  to  desert  or  retort  upon  his  master  in  the  decline 
of  his  fortune.  “  I  will  take  a  musket,”  said  the  marshal, 
distressed  even  to  tears.  Napoleon  himself  was  touched  by 
the  appeal:  he  embraced  his  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  another 
command. 

Austria  made  a  last  effort  to  bring  the  French  emperor  to 
listen  to  the  terms  of  his  allies.  Here,  as  ever,  the  late 
gleam  of  success  had  intervened  to  dazzle  Napoleon’s  eyes, 
and  to  render  him  blind  to  the  force  and  the  danger  that 
menaced  him.  He  well  knew  that  without  the  consent  of 
Austria  the  allies  could  not  expel  him  from  the  throne  in  or¬ 
der  to  re-establish  the  Bourbons.  The  princes  of  that  house 
were  still  on  the  alert ;  two  of  them  on  French  soil.  Had 
Austria  declared  boldly  to  Napoleon,  “  Succumb,  or  I  support 
the  Bourbons,”  he  might  have  yielded.  But  prince  Lichten¬ 
stein,  now  the  envoy  from  the  emperor  Francis,  refrained 
from  using  such  rude  and  salutary  language.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  respecting  the  feelings  of  Bonaparte,  he  professed,  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  that  Austria  had  no  intention  of  ad¬ 
mitting  a  change  of  dynasty  in  France.  Relying  on  the  frail 
reed  of  this  promise,  the  emperor  argued,  “  What  then  can  I 
lose  by  holding  out  ?  Even  if  fully  victorious,  they  cannot  re¬ 
duce  France  to  less  dimensions  than  they  now  propose  ;  and 
my  father-in-law  will  not  uphold  the  Bourbons  against  me.” 
’Twas  thus  that  the  courtly  forbearance — for  it  could  not  be 
insidiousness — of  Lichtenstein  lulled  Napoleon  to  his  destruc¬ 
tion.  Relying  on  Austria,  he  now  braved  even  the  opinions 
of  his  council,  who  besought  him  to  accept  the  conditions  of 
peace.  He  objected  to  their  severity.  “  The  peace,”  ob¬ 
served  some  one,  “  will  be  good  enough,  if  it  is  time  enough.” 
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- — “  It  must  come  too  soon,  if  it  bring  disgrace,”  was  the  em¬ 
peror’s  reply. 

On  the  23d  of  February  the  French,  following  up  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Montereau,  re-entered  Troyes.  Some  royalists 
had  displayed  their  opinions  in  this  town :  one  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  executed  on  this  account.  At  Troyes  came 
another  flag  of  truce  from  the  Austrians,  wishing  to  establish 
an  armistice.  Napoleon  would  not  hear  of  any  that  did  not 
extend  upon  the  whole  line.  The  emperor,  in  holding  out  so 
obstinately,  seemed  to  forget  how  inexhaustible  were  the 
forces  of  his  numerous  enemies.  He  soon  had  a  proof 
Blucher,  the  beaten  Blucher,  appeared  in  the  field  again  with 
a  fresh  army  of  100,000  men,  made  up  of  reinforcements  and 
reserves.  He  pressed  Schwartzenberg  to  join  him  in  giving 
battle :  the  Austrians  persisted  in  retreating.  Blucher  then, 
with  unexampled  hardihood,  resolved  to  renew  the  very  at¬ 
tempt  which  had  proved  so  destructive  to  him,  viz.  to  advance 
again  towards  the  capital.  He  now  chose  another  road,  and 
other  allies.  Leaving  Schwartzenberg  and  his  Austrians  to 
operate  by  themselves  to  the  south  of  Paris,  Blucher  crossed 
the  Marne,  and  drew  near  to  the  Prussian  and  Russian  army 
of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode.  With  these  he  hoped  to  force 
his  way  towards  the  French  capital,  northward  of  the  Marne. 

Against  this  new  manoeuvre  Napoleon  was  called  to  pro¬ 
vide.  Blucher  had  already  overpowered  Marmont  on  the 
road  to  Meaux.  Leaving  what  troops  he  could  spare  under 
Macdonald  and  Oudinot,  to  make  head  against  Schwartzen¬ 
berg,  the  emperor  now  marched  across  the  Marne,  hoping 
once  more  to  surprise  Blucher.  The  Prussian,  more  wary 
this  time,  retreated  opportunely  to  Soissons,  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  already  taken.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Aisne  after 
them,  and  came  up  with  the  Russians,  who  occupied  the 
heights  of  Craonne.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  morrow, 
the  6th  of  March.  The  Russians  held  their  ground  against 
the  most  furious  and  valiant  attacks  the  entire  of  the  day, 
and  then  retreated  in  good  order  to  Laon,  where  the  Prus¬ 
sians  united  with  them.  The  result,  however  it  may  claim 
to  be  called  victory,  was,  in  Napoleon’s  critical  situation,  a 
defeat.  He  had  lost  thousands  henceforth  irreparable,  and 
had  merely  repulsed  the  foe.  Blucher,  by  adopting  this  mode 
of  warfare,  which  had  so  well  succeeded  with  the  English  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  viz.  taking  up  positions  on  eminences, 
and  there  awaiting  the  attack,  now  paralyzed  all  the  efforts 
of  his  impetuous  foe.  Another  battle,  similar  to  Craonne, 
took  place  not  far  from  it,  at  Laon,  three  days  after.  Blucher 
observed  the  same  steady  defensive  plan.  From  high  ground 
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he  defied  an  enemy  obliged  to  mount  to  the  assault.  The 
affair  was  destined  to  be  more  serious  than  a  drawn  battle  or  a 
check.  Marmont,  commanding  the  French  left,  advanced  too 
far,  was  surprised  by  Blucher  in  the  night  or  morning  after 
the  battle,  and  his  whole  wing  routed  and  destroyed. 

Here  vanished  Napoleon’s  last  hopes  of  superiority  and  re¬ 
trieval.  He  instantly  dispatched  word  to  Caulaincourt  to 
treat  on  any  terms  with  the  allies;  but  the  message  arrived 
too  late.  Austria,  by  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  1st  of  March 
had  agreed  to  join  the  allies  in  inexorable  war  with  Napoleon, 
should  he  not  consent  to  their  conditions;  and  the  negotiations 
were  closed.  Nevertheless  Schwartzenberg  proposed  to  re¬ 
treat.  Was  it  fear  or  policy  1  Whichever  it  might  have  been, 
the  declarations  of  the  rest  of  the  allies,  especially  of  lord 
Castlereagh,  who  spoke  of  even  stopping  the  promised  sub¬ 
sidies,  compelled  Schwartzenberg  to  resume  the  offensive ; 
and  the  French  were  on  all  sides  driven  back  upon  their 
capital. 

Disasters  now  thickened  upon  the  doomed  Napoleon, — • 
doomed  indeed  by  his  own  obstinacy  as  much  as  by  fate.  The 
successes  of  Wellington  enabled  Bourdeaux  to  display  its 
royalism,  and  attachment  to  the  Bourbons.  No  sea-port  could 
possibly  be  well  affected  to  the  imperial  rule,  which  had  an¬ 
nihilated  commerce.  The  cry  of  royalism  was  answered  in 
the  capital ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  streets  or  amongst  the  bur¬ 
gesses,  as  in  Bourdeaux:  it  was  there  raised  by  some  in¬ 
triguing  statesmen  of  the  revolution,  joined  to  the  ancient 
noblesse.  Talleyrand  conducted  it.  That  sagacious  poli¬ 
tician  had  grasped  at  the  first  chance  of  overthrowing  him 
whom  he  rightly  considered  as  a  despot,  and  of  establishing  a 
constitutional  government  under  the  Bourbons.  These 
princes  had  long  been  in  correspondence  with  this  party,  and 
had  approved  its  alliance  with  those  of  its  followers  more 
blindly  devoted  to  royalism.  Intimations  conveyed  from  this 
knot  of  conspirators, — if  those  who  aim  but  at  a  worthy  end 
can  be  called  such, — emboldened  the  sovereigns  not  only  to 
advance  upon  Paris,  but  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  sovereigns,  who  had  no  wish  to  excite  a  national  war, 
were  glad  to  grasp  at  any  expedient  that  offered  security  and 
speedy  peace;  and  the  appearance  of  a  strong  and  influential 
party,  publicly  calling  for  the  return  of  their  ancient  sove¬ 
reigns,  presented  at  once  the  means  of  arriving  at  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  The  leanings  of  Austria  in  favor  of  the  wife  and 
family  of  Napoleon  were  thus  overcome,  and  the  vague  incli 
nations  of  Alexander  fixed  in  favor  of  the  long-exiled  race 
of  French  monarchs. 
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In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  had  turn* 
ed  from  Blucher  to  Schwartzenberg ;  who,  in  his  absence, 
had  recovered  the  ground  lost  subsequent  to  the  affair  of 
Montereau.  The  emperor,  to  check  him,  fought  his  last 
battle  on  the  20th  of  March,  at  Arcis,  where  his  troops, 
wearied  and  disheartened,  at  length  gave  up,  and  lost  their 
long-supported  energy  and  victory  together.  Naught  seemed 
to  remain  but  a  retreat  into  Paris.  That  capital  was  the  idol 
of  Napoleon:  it  supplied  the  place  of  mistress  to  him:  he 
loved,  adorned,  prided  in  it;  lavished  there  his  flattery,  his 
treasures ;  courted  it  with  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  even 
with  the  honeyed  falsehoods  of  the  Moniteur.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  an  imperious  lover;  allowing  to  the  object  of  his 
affection  scant  of  liberty,  and  demanding  the  fullest  return  of 
obsequiousness  and  devotion.  In  all  his  victories  he  thought 
of  Paris,  and  the  chief  use  made  of  his  spoil  was  to  embel¬ 
lish  it.  Before  its  eyes  had  been  displayed  all  his  triumphs, 
all  his  grandeur.  To  return  to  it  ruined,  and  bankrupt  even 
in  hope,  was  too  much  as  yet  for  his  pride ;  though  misfortune 
subsequently  endowed  him  with  the  apathy  requisite.  Na¬ 
poleon,  from  these  feelings,  or  from  military  views  more  pro¬ 
found,  now  refused  to  retreat  to  his  capital,  but  resolved  to 
fling  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  enemies,  fall  upon  their  strag¬ 
gling  parties,  cut  off  their  communications,  and  distract  them, 
if  possible,  from  Paris.  He  liked  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  these  audacious  and  anomalous  manoeuvres,  which  dis¬ 
turbed  his  enemies  in  their  plans  and  calculations,  and  which 
afforded  him  the  best  chance  of  advantage.  Sallying  there¬ 
fore  eastward,  betwixt  the  Aube  and  Marne,  Napoleon  reach¬ 
ed  St.  Dizier  with  a  portion  of  his  army.  The  divisions  of 
Mortier  and  Marmont  were  ordered  to  join  him ;  but  these, 
intercepted  by  the  allies,  who  did  not  allow  their  advance  on 
Paris  to  be  interrupted,  were  driven  back  upon  the  capital. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  March,  the  inhabitants  heard  the 
sound  of  war  approach.  The  roar  of  cannon  was  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Meaux ;  and  these  portents  were  followed  by  the 
marshalling  of  national  guards,  the  crowding  in  of  frighted 
peasants,  wounded  and  straggling  soldiers.  The  gay  bou¬ 
levards  were  soon  converted  into  a  long  bivouac.  Terror  and 
incertitude  were  in  most  countenances,  indignant  sorrow  in 
some,  joy  in  few.  Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  had  post¬ 
ed  their  scanty  force  round  Paris,  and  scarcely  removed  from 
its  frail  walls,  except  where  the  heights  of  Montmartre  and 
Belleville  and  the  castle  of  Vincennes  offered  advantages  of 
ground  or  support.  Within  the  walls  Joseph  Bonaparte  held 
the  command.  The  empress,  an  amiable  and  affectionate 
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wife,  was  not  a  heroine,  and  now  fled  with  her  son  from  the 
menaced  scene  of  strife.  The  boy,  it  is  said,  showed  extreme 
reluctance  to  depart.  Joseph,  on  his  part,  showed  a  degree 
of  confidence.  It  was  hoped  that  the  enemy  were  not  in 
force,  that  Napoleon  might  arrive  with  aid.  Prolonged  de¬ 
fence  was  imposssible ;  and  a  firm  attitude  was  preserved 
merely  lest  any  advantages,  that  time  or  the  emperor  could 
bring,  might  be  lost. 

On  the  30th  the  allied  troops  commenced  the  attack  of  the 
several  heights ;  but,  the  Prussians  not  having  come  up  in 
sufficient  force  on  the  right,  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was  on 
the  heights  of  Belleville  and  at  Pantin,  where  the  small 
number  of  French  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  were,  in 
the  end,  overpowered.  The  young  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic 
school  plied  the  guns ;  and  many  perished  in  this  their  first 
essay  of  arms.  From  the  very  first  the  sovereigns  had  prof¬ 
fered  to  spare  the  city  by  capitulation :  it  was  now  accepted 
by  Marmont,  who  had  received  permission  of  Joseph  to  this 
effect.  After  the  order  that  prince  had  fled.  On  the  last  day 
of  March  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia  entered 
Paris  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  welcomed  with 
all  the  outward  appearance  of  joy  by  the  Parisians,  who  thus 
affected  to  gloss  over  defeat  even  in  their  own  eyes.  The 
views  of  the  monarchs  were  sufficiently  evinced  by  their 
dining  with  Talleyrand  on  that  day.  Caulaincourt,  who  ar¬ 
rived  from  Napoleon,  was  obliged  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

That  rejected  child  of  fortune  had  found  at  St.  Dizier  that 
his  eccentric  march  had  failed  in  diverting  the  allies  from 
their  march  upon  the  capital.  He  had  made  the  great  blun¬ 
der  of  supposing  that  those  generals,  who  fought  to  the  ut¬ 
most  whilst  under  his  eye,  or  dreading  his  censure,  were 
likely  to  exert  themselves  for  victory  when  defeat  would  for 
ever  deliver  them  from  an  imperious  and  unfortunate  master. 
Napoleon  bent  his  steps  back  towards  the  capital  by  Troyes, 
and  the  main  road  of  Fontainbleau.  He  had  already  passed 
that  town,  when  he  encountered,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th, 
some  of  the  troops  of  Marmont,  retiring  by  virtue  of  the 
capitulation.  He  could  scarcely  credit  the  tidings.  Joseph’s 
flight,  Marmont’s  surrender,  seemed  inexplicable  to  him. 
He  persisted  in  advancing ;  and  it  was  only  by  persuasion, 
almost  amounting  to  force,  that  he  was  made  to  believe  in  the 
loss  of  his  capital,  and  to  return  to  Fontainbleau :  from  hence 
he  dispatched  Caulaincourt  to  Paris. 

The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  now  openly  assum¬ 
ed  the  white  cockade,  and  paraded  the  streets.  They  were 
observed  in  silence  by  the  population.  But  the  allied  troops 
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tacitly  declared  more  than  their  tolerance  of  these  signs,  by 
displaying  white  bands  upon  their  arms ;  for  which,  indeed, 
another  origin  was  assigned.  It  became  incumbent,  how¬ 
ever,  even  upon  the  humblest  citizen  to  come  to  a  decision. 
The  old  revolutionary  bands  again  were  mustering.  The 
enlightened  classes  all  rallied  by  degrees  to  the  cause  of  mon¬ 
archy,  and  the  citizens  were  fully  alive  to  the  Imperial  des¬ 
potism.  A  proclamation  of  the  comte  d’ Artois,  brother  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  was  therefore  read,  and  received  with  favor. 
The  novelty  of  royalism  gained  many  proselytes  on  one  hand, 
whilst  its  antiquity  commanded  others.  These  scattered  sen¬ 
timents  communicated,  spread  like  a  flame ;  and  in  not  very 
many  hours  the  Bourbons,  lately  unknown  and  uncared  for  by 
the  Parisians,  were  hailed  and  expected  as  the  saviors  and 
legitimate  rulers  of  France. 

Popular  feeling  was  thus  brought  round  to  the  desired 
point ;  and  the  sovereigns,  the  emperor  of  Austria  by  a  sin¬ 
gular  chance  being  absent,  some  of  the  operations  of  war 
having  thrown  him  back  upon  Lyons,  declared  their  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  treat  with  Napoleon.  Talleyrand  convoked 
the  conservative  senate,  those  legislative  puppets  of  Napoleon, 
and  by  their  votes  proceeded  to  enumerate  all  the  faults  and 
illegalities  of  the  emperor,  concluding  from  such  premises 
to  his  forfeiture  of  the  crown.  A  provisional  government 
was  then  appointed,  of  which  Talleyrand  himself  was  the 
chief ;  and  thus,  master  of  the  machinery  of  government,  as 
well  as  of  the  ears  of  Alexander  and  his  ministers,  this  sa¬ 
gacious  politician  disposed  events  into  the  channel  where  he 
wished  them  to  flow. 

Bonaparte,  learning  the  color  of  events,  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereigns,  which  refused  to  treat  with  him,  now 
meditated  asserting  once  more  his  rights  by  the  sword.  He 
reviewed  his  troops,  harangued  them,  and  moved  them  on 
towards  Paris.  But  his  marshals  dissuaded  from  this  despe¬ 
rate  resolve,  which  they  refused  to  support;  and  some  even 
told  him  that  he  was  no  longer  emperor.  It  was  then  that  he 
drew  up  a  declaration,  stating  that  as  “  he  was  the  sole  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  peace  of  France,  he  was  willing  to  remove  that 
obstacle — to  depart — to  resign  his  crown,  nay,  his  life,  if  re¬ 
quired,  leaving  his  succession  open  to  his  son,  and  the  regency 
to  the  empress.  There  was  some  hesitation  in  Paris  as  to  the 
acceptation  or  refusal  of  this  act.  To  the  last,  the  hopes  of 
the  Bourbons  depended  upon  a  hair.  But  Talleyrand  had 
taken  his  measures.  Marmont  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
provisional  government, — in  other  words,  to  Talleyrand, — 
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and  answered  for  his  corps,  which  he  afterwards  conducted 
within  the  allied  lines.  Here  expired  the  dynasty  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  as  his  personal  reign  had  been  already  terminated.  His 
marshals,  officers,  and  friends  deserted  him  one  by  one,  from 
Berthier,  prince  of  Neufchatel,  down  to  the  mameluke  Rus- 
tan.  There  remained  merely  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
of  signing  the  unconditional  abdication,  which  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  not  without  moving  appeals  to  the  officers  yet 
present,  to  aid  him  to  support  another  struggle,  he  consum¬ 
mated  on  the  11th  of  April,  1814 
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Abbeville  built  by  Hugh  Capet,  i.  27. 

Abercrombie,  general,  iii.  167.  Death 
of,  ib. 

Academy,  the  French,  established  in 
1635,  ii.  41. 

Acre,  siege  of,  i.  43. 

Addington  succeeds  Pitt  as  prime 
minister  of  England,  iii.  167. 

Adrian,  pope,  i.  17.  165. 

ASgidius,  count,  i.  9. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  i.  102. 

Agnes  Sorel,  mistress  of  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  her  patriotism,  i.  114. 

Agoult,  marquis  de,  ii.  246. 

Aguesseau,  d\  represents  the  magis 
tracy,  ii.  143.  Sent  into  exile,  ii.  149. 

Aiguillon,  duke  d\  shut  up  in  the 
Bastile  by  order  of  cardinal  Riche 
lieu,  where  he  soon  after  perished, 
ii.  40. 

Aiguillon,  duke  d\  ii.  198.  Succeeds 
Choiseul  as  secretary  of  state,  ib. 

Aix,  the  capital  of  Provence,  i.  188. 
the  parliament  of,  condemns  the 
leaders  of  the  Vaudois  to  be  burn¬ 
ed,  and  the  town  of  Merindol  to  be 
destroyed,  i.  201. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  treaty  of,  con¬ 
cluded,  ii.  92.  Peace  of,  ii.  175. 

Alberoni,  an  Italian  of  low  birth, 
placed  by  the  duke  de  Vendome  as 
secret  agent  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
becomes  prime  minister  and  cardi 
nal,  ii.  147.  Policy  of,  ib.  Endeav 


Alencon,  duchess  d\  sister  of  Francis 
I.  of  France,  i.  172. 

Alexander  IV.  pope,  i.  63.  Death  of,  i 
144. 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  iii.  176. 
Orders  his  court  to  go  into  mourn 
ing  for  the  due  d’Enghien,  murder 
ed  by  order  of  Napoleon,  iii.  189 
His  interview  with  Napoleon,  iii 
213.  Commences  war  with  Napo 
leon,  iii.  090.  Enters  Paris  in  tri 
umph,  iii.  000. 

Alexis,  the  Greek  emperor,  i.  34. 

Algiers,  bombardment  of,  ii.  100. 

Alfemanni,  i.  8. 

Aleppo,  the  sultan,  Edessa  taken  by 
i.  40. 

Alliance,  quadruple,  ii.  148. 

Alliance,  triple,  ii.  147. 

Alphonse,  brother  of  Louis  IX. ;  mar* 
riage  of,  with  Jeanne  of  Toulouse  ; 
takes  the  title  of  count  of  Poitiers, 
i.  54.  Succeeds  to  the  title  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  count  of  Toulouse,  i.  55. 

Alva,  duke  of,  i.  242. 

Alvinzi,  marshal,  iii.  118. 

Amalric,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  i.  48. 

Amaury  de  Montfort  offers  to  cede  all 
his  rights  in  Languedoc  to  Philip 
Augustus,  i.  51.  Retires  to  Paris; 
makes  cession  of  all  his  claims  to 
Louis  VIII.,  who,  in  return,  prom¬ 
ises  him  the  office  of  constable,  i.  53. 

Amboise,  the  court  removed  to  the 
castle  of,  i.  233. 


ors  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  Amboise,  edict  of,  i.  240. 


England  and  Holland,  ii.  148.  Re 
solved  to  punish  England  by  afford 
ing  aid  to  the  pretender,  ib.  Dis 
grace  of;  banished  from  Spain,  re¬ 
tires  to  Italy,  ii.  150. 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  i.  216. 

Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  iii.  26. 

Alberto  Gondi,  count  de  Retz,  i.  248. 

Albigenses,  the  primitive  reformers,  i. 
47.  A  crusade  against  them  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  pope,  i.  48.  A  new 
crusade  preached  against  them.  i.  53. 
Termination  of  the  war  with  the. 
i.  55.  Burnings  and  persecutions  of 
the,  i.  73. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  iii.  245. 

Albuquerque,  iii.  135. 

Alencon,  due  d\  thrown  into  prison, 
and  his  duchy  confiscated,  i.  122. 

Alencon,  duke,  imprisonment  of,  i. 
255.  Joins  the  malcontents,  i.  257 
Obtains  Anjou,  and  styled  duke  of 
Anjou,  i.  258. 


Amboise,  Bussy  d’,  i.  260.  Assassina¬ 
tion  of,  ib. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  iii.  168. 

Amyot,  the  translator  of  Plutarch,  i. 
213. 

Ancre,  mareschal,  his  avarice,  ii.  14 
Proposes  an  alliance  with  Spain,  hj 
marrying  the  young  king,  Louis 
XIII.,  to  a  daughter  of  Spain,  ii.  15. 
His  hotel  pillaged  by  a  Parisian 
mob,  ii.  19.  Rules  uncontrolled  at 
court  and  in  council,  ib.  Death  of,  ib. 

Andrew  Doria,  i.  176.  191. 

Angouleme,  duchess  d\  her  avarice; 
her  vengeance  against  Semblancay, 
the  treasurer,  i.  164.  Made  regent, 
i.  171.  Carries  on  negotiations 
with  Margaret  of  Austria,  i.  177. 

Augoulcme.  duchess  d\  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.,  birth  of,  ii.  214.  Re¬ 
stored  to  her  family  by  Burras, 
member  of  the  executive  directory 
in  Paris,  in  exchange  for  the  com- 
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missaries  of  the  convention  deliv¬ 
ered  up  by  Dumouriez  to  Austria, 
iii.  102. 

Angoumois,  insurrection  in,  i.  209. 

Anjou  united  to  France,  i  46.  Ceded 
to  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of 
king  Philip  the  Fair,  i.  68. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  his  escape  from  Eng¬ 
land,  i.  88.  Regency  of,  i.  93.  In¬ 
vades  Naples  ;  death  of,  i.  94. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  set  aside  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  i.  248.  Pro¬ 
claimed  count  and  independent 
sovereign  of  Flanders,  i.  261.  Death 
of,  ib. 

Annates,  or  first  year’s  revenues,  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  paid  to  the  pope  i.  111. 
Conceded  to  the  pope,  i.  158. 

Anne  of  Brittany,  married  by  proxy 
to  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans, 
i.  135.  Compelled  to  marry  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  ib.  Marriage  of, 
with  Louis  XII.  of  France,  i.  140. 
Death  of ;  description  of  her  person  ; 
her  character,  i.  150. 

Anne  of  Austria,  marriage  of,  with 
Louis  XIII.  of  France,  ii.  18.  Pub¬ 
licly  reproached  by  her  husband 
with  having  sought  a  second  mar¬ 
riage,  ii.  30.  Several  of  her  com¬ 
panions  exiled,  ii  36.  Assumes  the 
name  and  authority  of  regent,  ii. 
55.  Issues  a  declaration  promising 
to  convoke  the  states  general,  ii 
77.  Her  attachment  to  Mazarin,  ii. 
84.  Death  of;  character  of,  ii.  90. 

Annebaut,  admiral  d\  i.  195. 

Antonio  de  Leyva,  i.  168. 

Antraigues,  mademoiselle  d\  i.  290. 

Antraigues,  count  d',  iii.  129. 

Antwerp  and  Brussels  surrender  to 
marshal  Saxe,  ii.  173. 

Aquitaine  subdued  by  the  sons  of 
Clovis,  i.  11.  Restored  to  Edward 
II.  of  England,  i.  70. 

Aretino,  i.  190. 

Argenteau,  d\  iii.  106. 

Aragonese  establish  themselves  in 
Calabria,  i.  66. 

Arles,  the  city  of,  reduced  by  war, 
i.  01. 

Arles,  bishop  of,  ii.  163. 

Armagnac,  count,  a  Gascon  noble¬ 
man,  i.  99.  Leads  a  little  army  of 
his  Gascon  followers  to  Paris,  i.  100. 
Appointed  constable;  holds  posses¬ 
sion  of  Paris,  ib.  Made  prisoner 
and  massacred  by  the  populace,  i. 
104. 

Armagnac,  count,  grandson  of  the 
former,  assassination  of,  i.  122. 

Arnall,  Jordan,  iii.  178. 

Arnaud,  ii.  92. 

Arques,  battle  of,  i.  274. 

Arras,  treaty  of,  i.  110.  Its  stipula¬ 
tions,  i.  129.  1 


Artaveldt,  i.  79.  Death  of,  i.  81. 

Arthur  of  Brittany,  i.  44. 

Artois,  count  of,  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Mansourah,  i.  59. 

Artois,  count  d\  brother  of  Louis 
XVI.,  ii.  216.  Leader  of  the  anti- 
popular  party,  ii.  228.  Takes  upon 
himself  to  direct  the  attack  upon 
the  revolution,  ii.  231.  Flight  of, 
from  France,  ii.  233.  Proclaimed 
king,  iii.  349. 

Ascelin,  bishop  of  Laon,  forms  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
and  his  nephew  delivers  them  over 
to  Hugh  Capet,  i.  26. 

Assas,  chevalier  d\  death  of,  ii.  191. 

Assemble  constituante,  ii.  227.  De¬ 
clares  itself  dissolved,  ii.  248. 

Astolphus  yields  up  the  territory 
round  Rome  and  the  exarchate  to 
the  pope,  i.  16. 

Augereau,  general,  iii.  131. 

Augustus  of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland, 
death  of,  ii.  163. 

Aumale,  duke  of,  i.  217. 

Auray,  battle  of,  i.  89. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  iii.  198. 

Austrasia,  a  division  of  the  empire 
of  the  Franks,  adheres  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  habits,  language,  &c.  i.  7. 

Auvergne,  count  d\  confined  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  Bastile,  i.  293. 

B. 

Baboeuf,  head  of  the  club  called  the 
Pantheon,  iii.  103.  Arrest  of,  104. 

Baden,  prince  of,  lays  siege  to  Ingold- 
stadt,  ii.  121. 

Bailly,  president  of  the  constitutional 
assembly,  ii.  228.  Refuses  to  depart 
except  by  order  of  the  assembly 
alone,  ii.  229.  Chosen  to  preside 
over  the  municipality  as  mayor  of 
Paris,  in  the  place  of  Hesselles,  ii. 
233.  Presents  the  keys  of  the  city  to 
the  king,  ii.  234.  Execution  of,  iii.  58. 

Baird,  general,  iii.  228. 

Bajazet,  i.  98. 

Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  guardian 
to  Philip  I.  of  France,  i.  32.  Elected 
emperor  of  the  East;  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  Bulgarians,  i.  52.  Ap¬ 
pears  in  Flanders;  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  captivity  and  escape 
from  the  Bulgarians ;  condemned  as 
a  pretender,  and  hanged,  ib. 

Barbaroux,  iii.  40.  49. 

Barbe-Marbois,  iii.  101. 

Barbescenas,  admiral,  i.  176.  Trial 
and  condemnation  of,  ii.  140. 

Barcelona  bombarded  by  the  French, 
ii.  108.  Surrenders  to  lord  Peter¬ 
borough,  ii.  126. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  iii.  211. 

Barnave,  a  young  Protestant  barris¬ 
ter,  ii.  242.  Reconducts  Louis  XVI 

I  and  his  family  to  Paris,  ii.  247. 
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Barentin,  chancellor,  ii.  225. 

Barras.  member  of  the  executive  di¬ 
rectory,  iii.  100.  Restores  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Louis  XVI.  to  her  family,  in 
exchange  for  the  commissaries  of 
the  convention  delivered  up  by  Du- 
mouriez  to  Austria,  iii.  102.  Signs 
his  resignation,  iii.  150. 

Barrere,  attempts  to  assassinate  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  of  France,  i.  281. 

Barrere,  spokesman  of  the  Plain,  his 
speech,  iii.  24.  Trial,  iii.  85. 

Barri,  countess  du,  ii.  198.  Retires 
from  court  on  the  death  of  Louis 
XV.  ii.  203.  Execution  of,  iii.  68. 

Barthelemy  succeeds  Letourneur  as 
member  of  the  executive  directory, 
iii.  128. 

Basques,  the,  join  the  Saracens 
against  the  Franks,  i.  18. 

Bassompierre,  i.  294.  Sent  to  the  Bas- 
tile,  ii.  37. 

Bavaria,  the  elector  of,  iii.  192  Rais¬ 
ed  to  the  rank  of  king,  iii.  199. 

Bayard,  i.  147.  Made  prisoner  by  the 
English  in  the  battle  of  spurs,  i.  149. 
Repulses  the  imperialists  before 
Mezieres,  i.  163.  Death  of,  i.  167. 

Beatrix,  youngest  daughter  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Berenger,  marriage  of,  with 
Charles  count  of  Anjou,  i.  56. 

Beaufort,  due  de,  ii.  55.  Conspires 
against  cardinal  Mazarin  ;  arrest 
of,  ii.  57.  Escapes  from  prison,  ii. 
68 

Beaugenci  taken  by  the  Huguenots, 

i. 238- 

Beaulieu,  the  Austrian  general,  iii. 
106. 

Beck,  the  Austrian  general,  follows 
the  prince  de  Condi;  a  combat  en¬ 
sues,  in  which  Cond6  is  victorious, 

ii.  61. 

Beda,  the  syndic  of  Sorbonne,  i.  180. 

Bedford,  duke  of,  i.  106. 

Beeren,  battle  of,  iii.  266. 

Bellarde,  general,  iii.  167. 

Belleisle,  mar6chale,  ii.  167.  Death  of, 
ii.  175. 

Belvedere,  general,  iii.  228. 

Berne,  a  German  follower  of  the  duke 
of  Guise,  assassinates  Coligny,  i. 
252. 

Benedict  XI.  elected  pope ;  his  death, 
i.  72. 

Beningsen,  general,  iii.  210. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  siege  of,  iii.  175. 

Bernadotte,  iii.  79.  Dispatched  by  the 
directory  of  Paris  with  30,000  troops 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  rein¬ 
force  Bonaparte,  iii.  123.  Quarrels 
with  the  imperial  court,  iii.  137.  Cre¬ 
ated  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  iii.  201. 
Dismissed  from  the  command,  iii. 
238.  Elected  crown  prince  of  Swe¬ 
den,  iii.  244. 


Bernard,  Samuel,  ii.  127. 

Bernis,  cardinal  de,  disgraced,  an<K 
Choiseul  chosen  secretary  of  state 
in  his  stead,  ii.  189. 

Berri,  duke  of,  i.  118.  Death  of,  i.  121. 

Bertha,  widow  of  the  count  of  Blois, 
marriage  of,  with  Robert  king  of 
France,  i.  27. 

Berthier,  Alexander,  ii.  212.  The  pope 
dethroned,  and  the  eternal  city  oc¬ 
cupied  by,  iii.  138.  Created  a  Ger¬ 
man  prince,  iii.  200. 

Bertrand  de  Goth,  archbishop  of  Bour- 
deaux,  elevated  to  the  popedom  by 
Philip  the  Fair,  i.  72. 

Bertrand,  general,  iii.  336. 

Berwick,  duke  of,  ii.  110.  Commands 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  ii. 
123.  Crosses  the  Pyrenees,  and  re¬ 
duces  Fontarabia  and  Urgel,  ii.  150. 
His  death,  ii.  164. 

Bessi£res,  marshal,  death  of,  iii.  263. 

Beurnonville,  minister  at  war,  iii.  37. 

Beziers,  viscount,  i.  48. 

Biez,  mareschal  du,  i.  206. 

Bignon,  the  French  ambassador  to 
Prussia,  iii.  176. 

Billaud  Varennes,  accuses  Robes¬ 
pierre  of  being  in  league  with  the 
Jacobins,  iii.  72.  Aspires  to  succeed 
Robespierre,  iii.  79.  Trial  of,  iii.  86. 

Biron,  mareschal,  i.  276.  Left  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  siege  of  Rouen  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  i.  278.  Trea¬ 
son  of,  i.  292.  Intrigues  with  Spain  ; 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents  betrayed  by  Latin,  his  chief 
counsellor  and  instigator,  ib.  Tried 
before  the  parliament ;  condemned 
and  executed,  i.  293. 

Blake,  general,  iii.  226. 

Blanche  of  Castile,  mother  of  Louis 
IX.,  assumes  the  regency,  i.  54. 
Makes  peace  with  Languedoc,  ib. 
Her  death,  i.  60. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  ii.  122. 

Blucher,  marshal,  iii.  206. 

Boileau,  iii.  19. 

Bois-dauphin,  mareschal,  ii.  22. 

Boissy  d’Anglas,  iii.  84. 

Boniface  VIII.  pope,  i.  70.  Death  of,  ib. 

Bonnivet,  favorite  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  i.  153.  Intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  French  army  ; 
marches  into  the  Milanese ;  wound¬ 
ed  in  an  engagement  with  the  im¬ 
perialists,  i.  166.  His  death,  i.  170. 

Bourdeaux  surrenders  to  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  i.  114. 

Boscawen,  admiral,  ii.  190. 

Bottot,  secretary  to  Barras,  iii.  149. 

Boufflers,  mareschal  de,  ii.  111. 

Bouille,  M.  de,  ii.  238. 

Bouillon,  due  de,  becomes  hostile  to 
the  court,  ii.  14.  Urges  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  meet,  ii.  17.  Accepts  the 
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command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  ii. 
49.  Arrest  of,  ii.  50. 

Boulogne,  count  of,  i.  50. 

Bourbon,  duke  de,  deprived  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Guyenne,  i.  118.  Made 
constable,  i.  133. 

Bourbon,  Charles  de,  count  de  Mont- 
pensier,  marriage  of,  with  Susanne 
de  Bourbon,  i.  118.  Made  constable, 
i  153.  Driven  by  injustice  to  league 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  i. 
165.  Disperses  his  suite,  and  flies 
with  a  single  attendant  into  the 
dominions  of  Charles  V.  of  Austria, 
i.  166.  Urges  the  emperor  to  invade 
France,  i.  167.  Raises  an  army  and 
goes  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  i.  168. 
Accepts  the  command  of  the  Italian 
armies,  i.  172.  Degenerates  into  the 
reckless  and  ferocious  corsair,  i.  174. 
Marches  against  Rome,  i.  175.  His 
death,  ib. 

Bourbon,  Antoine  de,  duke  de  Ven- 
dome,  marriage  of,  with  Jeanne 
d’Albret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  i.  210. 

Bourbon,  Hector  de,  i.  170. 

Bourbon,  cardinal  de,  declared  king 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X. ;  this 
mock  monarch  made  prisoner  at 
Tours,  i.  273.  Death  of,  i.  277. 

Bourbon,  duke  de,  displays  his  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  ii.  156.  Appointed 
prime  minister,  ib.  Prepares  an 
edict  for  a  new  tax,  called  the  fif¬ 
tieth,  ii.  157.  Commanded  by  the 
king  to  retire  to  Chantilly,  ib. 

Bousset,  ii.  25. 

Bouvines,  battle  of,  i.  50. 

Braddock  attacks  Fort  Du  duesne  on 
the  Ohio,  defeated  by  the  French 
and  Indians,  ii.  183. 

Brandenburg,  the  elector  of,  founder 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  ii.  96. 
Made  king  of  Prussia,  ii.  118. 

Brantome,  i.  130. 

Bretigny,  a  treaty  concluded  at,  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England,  i.  88. 

Breteuil,  count  of,  demands  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Ivry  of  Henry  I.  of  England, 
i.  38. 

Breteuil,  baron  de,  ii.  231.  Succeeds 
Necker  in  the  ministry,  ib. 

Breze,  mareschal  de,  sent  as  viceroy 
to  Barcelona  by  Louis  XIII.,  ii.  47 

Briconnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  i.  180. 

Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
prime  minister  to  Louis  XVI.,  ii. 
217.  Administration  of,  ib.  Exiles 
the  parliament  to  Troyes,  ii.  218. 
Retires  from  the  ministry,  ii.  220. 

Brion,  admiral  de,  i.  188.  Death  of,  i. 
194. 

Brissac,  military  governor  of  Paris,  i. 
281.  Invested  with  the  white  sash 
of  the  Bourbons,  i.  282. 


Brissot,  ii.  253.  Trial  of,  iii.  57.  Exe¬ 
cution  of,  iii.  58. 

Brittany,  its  independence,  i.9.  United 
finally  to  thecrown  of  France,  ii.  196. 

Brittany,  duke  of,  i.  118.  Death  of,  i. 
134. 

Broglie,  marshal  de,  ii.  164. 

Bruges,  capture  of,  ii.  173. 

,  Brunswick,  duke  of,  ii.  261.  Issues  a 

:  manifesto,  summoning  the  French 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  iii.  10. 

;  Lays  siege  to  Longwy,  and  takes 

:  it ;  invests  Verdun  with  the  same 
success,  iii.  11.  Death  of,  iii.  206. 

:  Brussels  and  Antwerp  surrender  to 

1  marshal  Saxe,  ii.  173. 

Buchan,  earl  of,  arrives  in  France 
with  5000  of  his  countr}unen  to  aid 
the  dauphin,  i.  106.  Created  con¬ 
stable  of  France,  ib.  Death  of,  ib. 

i  Buckingham,  duke  of,  ii.  28.  Death 
of,  ii.  31. 

Budseus,  friend  and  counsellor  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.,  i.  182. 

Burchard,  a  renegade  Swiss,  envoy  of 
Austria,  i.  112. 

Burgot,  iii.  48. 

Burgoyne  surrenders  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  ii.  210. 

Burgundians  more  civilized  than  the 
Franks,  i.  9.  Possess  the  provinces 
on  the  Rhone,  from  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva  to  the  Mediterranean,  i.  8. 

Burgundian  monarchs  become  Arians, 
i.  10. 

Burgundy,  i.  8.  Subdued  by  the  sons 
of  Clovis,  i.  11. 

Burgundy,  duke  of,  i.  93.  Assassina¬ 
tion  of,  i.  104. 

Burgundy,  Philip  duke  of,  i.  104.  Pro¬ 
cures  the  release  of  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  from  captivity,  i.  111.  His 
death,  i.  119. 

Burgundy,  duke  of,  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  death  of,  ii.  132. 

Burgundy,  duchess  of,  death  of,  ii.  132. 

Burrard,  Sir  Harry,  supersedes  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  command  of 
the  British  army  in  Spain,  iii.  227. 

Byng,  admiral,  ii.  184. 

Cadiz  taken  by  the  English,  i.  286. 

Cadoudal,  George,  iii.  178.  Arrest  of, 
iii.  179.  Trial  and  execution  of,  iii. 
181. 

Calais,  siege  of,  i.  83.  Taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  i.  285. 

Calas,  a  Protestant,  condemned  by  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse  to  be  put  to 
the  rack  for  the  supposed  murder  of 
his  son,  ii.  196. 

Calonne  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury ;  summons  an  assembly  of 
the  notables,  ii.  216. 

Calvin,  his  zeal  and  learning;  ban 
ished  from  Geneva ;  recalled ;  e9- 
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tablishes  a  religion  which  bears  his 
name,  i.  186. 

Calvinism,  progress  of,  in  Fiance,  i.  1 
220. 

Cambaceres,  iii.  100.  Chosen  assist¬ 
ant  consul,  iii.  157.  Made  archchan¬ 
cellor,  iii.  184.  Created  duke  of 
Parma,  iii.  200. 

Cambon,  iii.  18. 

Jambray,  the  famous  league  of,  i.  146. 
Peace  of,  i.  177. 

Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  iii.  134. 

Cape  La  Hogue,  a  naval  action  fought 
off,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Stuarts,  ii.  108. 

Capponi,  a  magistrate  of  Florence,  i. 
137. 

Captal  de  Buch,  a  Gascon  knight,  i.  87. 

Carloman  dies,  leaving  his  brother 
Charles  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks, 

i.  15. 

Carlos,  don,  ii.  159.  Secured  in  the 
succession  of  Tuscany  and  Parma, 

ii.  160.  Marches  with  a  small  army 
of  Spaniards  against  Naples,  ii.  164. 
Naples  and  Sicily  transferred  from 
Austria  to,  ii.  165. 

Carnot,  iii.  37.  Directs  Jourdan  to 
muster  with  a  strong  division  of 
the  army  of  the  Moselle,  to  rein¬ 
force  the  wing  opposed  to  the  allied 
left  on  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  iii. 
78.  Speaks  boldly  against  raising 
Napoleon  to  the  sovereignty,  iii. 298. 

Caroline  Bonaparte,  marriage  of,  with 
Murat,  duke  of  Berg,  iii.  201. 

Carrier,  pro-consul,  iii.  80.  Execution 
of,  iii.  84. 

Carva,  ii.  261. 

Cassel,  battle  of,  i.  78. 

Castelnau,  baron  of,  i.  232.  Execution 
of,  i.  233. 

Castiglione,  battle  of,  iii.  116. 

Castillon,  siege  of,  i.  114. 

Castlereagh,  lord.  iii.  170. 

Castries,  mareschal  de,  minister  of  ma¬ 
rine,  ii.  212. 

Catalonia  acknowledges  Louis  XIII. 
for  its  sovereign,  ii.  47. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  marriage  of, 
with  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  i.  182.  Obtains 
the  crown  of  Poland  for  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  i.  255.  Nominated  regent, 
i.  256.  Her  death  and  character,  i. 
259. 

Catherine  Th6ot,  a  woman  calling 
herself  the  mother  of  God,  iii.  70. 
Taken  up  by  the  committee  of  pub¬ 
lic  safety,  ib. 

Catinat,  ii.  107. 

Caussin,  father,  ii.  45. 

Cazotte,  ii.  259. 

Cesar  conquers  Gaul,  i.  7. 

Cesar  Borgia,  son  of  pope  Alexander 
VI.,  i.  143.  Arrest  and  escape  of; 
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flies  to  Gonsalva ;  sent  prisoner  to 
Spain,  i.  145. 

Cerisoles,  battle  of,  i.  198. 

Chabannes,  marshal  de,  made  prison¬ 
er;  slain  in  a  quarrel  between  two 
captains,  who  disputed  the  honor 
of  having  taken  him,  i.  170. 

Chalais,  count  de,  ii.  29. 

Chamillart,  ii.  127. 

Champagne  ruled  by  the  count3  of 
Vermandois,  i.  26.  Invaded  by  the 
Imperialists,  i.  163.  Civil  war  in, 

i.  257. 

Champ-de-Mars,  i.  16. 

Charlemagne,  race  of,  established,  i. 
12.  Encounters  the  Saxons,  and 
succeeds,  i.  15.  Passes  the  Alps ; 
routs  the  Lombards,  i.  17.  His  love 
of  letters;  directs  his  arms  against 
the  Saracens  ;  passes  the  Pyrenees ; 
dismantles  the  towns  of  Pampeluna 
and  Saragossa;  compels  the  Arab 
princes  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  i.  18. 
Leads  two  expeditions  against  the 
Saxons;  overthrows  their  idol,  ruins 
his  temple,  and  compels  the  people 
to  be  baptized  and  swear  fealty  to 
him,  ib.  Death  of,  i.  20. 

Charleroi,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 

ii.  110. 

Charles  Martel,  grandfather  to  Char¬ 
lemagne,  i.  11.  Puts  a  final  check 
to  the  advances  of  the  Saracens,  i. 
17. 

Charles  the  Great  succeeds  his  father 
Pepin,  conjointly  with  his  brother 
Carloman,  i.  15.  Raises  an  army; 
advances  beyond  the  Loire,  ib.  Sub¬ 
dues  the  southerns;  takes  their 
chief  prisoner;  builds  the  castle  of 
Fronsac  on  the  banks  of  the  Dor¬ 
dogne,  ib.  Summons  his  captains 
to  meet  him  at  Geneva,  i.  16.  Visits 
the  ancient  seat  of  empire ;  received 
by  pope  Adrian;  confines  the  gifts 
of  Pepin  to  the  church,  i.  17. 

Charles  the  Bald,  i.  21. 

Charles  the  Simple,  i.  22.  Sends  an 
archbishop  to  offer  Rollo  an  entire 
province,  ib. 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  i.  26.  Death  of, 
i.  27. 

Charles  IV.,  third  son  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  i.  75.  Death  of,  ib. 

Charles  V.,  called  the  Sage,  i.  89.  Re¬ 
cognizes  John  de  Montfort,  duke 
of  Brittany;  makes  peace  with  the 
king  of  Navarre,  i.  90.  Death  of,  i. 
92. 

Charles  VI.  succeeds  his  fatherCharles 
V.,  i.  93.  Enters  Paris  as  a  conquer¬ 
or,  i.  96.  Marriage  of,  with  Isabella 
princess  of  Bavaria,  ib.  Becomes 
insane,  ib.  His  death,  i.  105 

Charles  VII.  acknowledged  by  the 
country  south  of  the  Loire;  his  char- 
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acter,  i.  106.  Defeats  the  English  at 
Beauje,  ib.  Crowned  at  Rheims,  i. 
110.  Enters  his  capital  in  triumph, 
i.  111.  Popularity  of,  ib.  Deprives 
the  Roman  pontiff  of  the  right  of 
appointing  to  benefices,  ib.  Estab¬ 
lishes  a  regular  and  standing  army, 
i.  113.  His  death,  i.  115. 

Charles  VIII.,  i.  131.  Betrothed  to 
Margaret  of  Austria,  i.  135.  Invades 
Italy,  i.  136.  Enters  Lucca  and  Pisa, 
i.  137.  His  triumphant  entry  into 
Naples,  i.  138.  Returns  to  France, 
i.  139.  Death  of,  ib. 

Charles  IX.  succeeds  his  brother 
Francis,  i.  235.  Declared  king  by 
the  parliament  at  Rouen,  i.  240. 
His  decision  in  favor  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  ib.  Holds  a  bed  of  justice,  and 
declares  that  the  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  was  by  his  orders,  i. 
254.  Death  of,  i.  256. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain,  i.  160.  Declared 
emperor  of  Austria,  ib.  Engages  in 
an  expedition  against  the  infidels 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  i.  183.  In¬ 
vades  France,  i.  188.  Repulsed  from 
Marseilles  and  Arles,  i.  189.  De¬ 
clared  a  vassal  to  the  king  of  France 
for  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and 
Artois,  ib.  Embarks  for  Spain, 
i.  190.  Sails  for  Barcelona;  driven 
upon  the  coast  of  Provence ;  desires 
an  interview  with  the  king  of 
France,  i.  191.  Obtains  permission 
to  pass  through  France,  i.  192. 
Leads  an  expedition  against  Al¬ 
giers,  i.  195.  Surprises  Cam  bray,  i. 
197.  Invests  St.  Dizier,  i.  199.  Con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  Francis  I.  of 
France  at  Crespy,  i.  200.  Besieges 
Farnese  and  Parma,  i.  212.  Raises 
the  siege  of  Metz,  i.  217.  Makes 
himself  master  of  Terouanne  and 
Hesdin,  ib.  Resigns  the  crown  of 
Spain  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip,  i. 
219. 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  i.  26. 

Charles  count  of  Anjou,  i.  56.  Mar¬ 
ries  Beatrix,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Raymond  Berenger,  and  secures 
to  himself  the  county  of  Provence, 
i.  57.  Death  of,  i.  67. 

Charles  II.  of  Naples,  son  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  cedes  his  county  of  Anjou 
to  Charles  of  Valois,  i.  68. 

Charles  of  Valois,  i.  68. 

Charles  of  Blois,  i.  80.  Death  of,  i.  89. 

Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  i. 84. 

Charles  of  Durazzo,  i.  94. 

Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  i.  119.  En¬ 
ters  Picardy,  ravages'  it,  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  population  ;  acquires  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Terrible,  i.122. 
Obtains  the  duchy  of  Gueldres  l>y 
purchase,  i.  123.  Conquers  Lor 


raine,  i.  124.  Besieges  Granson,  i 
125.  Defeated  at  Granson,  leaving 
to  the  conquerors  the  plunder  of  a 
camp  that  rivalled  that  of  Xerxes 
in  luxury  and  splendor,  ib.  His 
death,  i.  128. 

Charles,  the  exiled  king  of  England, 

ii.  96. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  death  of,  ii.  117. 

Charles  VI.  of  Austria  secures  the 
succession  to  his  daughter  Maria 
Theresa,  by  a  law  called  the  Prag¬ 
matic,  his  death,  ii.  166. 

Charles,  elector  of  Bavaria,  aspires  to 
the  imperial  crown,  ii.  167.  Death 
of,  ii.  171. 

Charles,  archduke,  iii.  114.  Defeats 
the  French  general  Jourdan,  ib. 
Opposes  war  at  the  Austrian  court, 

iii.  192. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  iii.  221.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  sign  his  abdication,  iii.  223. 

Charlotte  Corday,  a  young  Norman 
girl,  iii.  54.  Execution  of,  for  the 
murder  of  Marat,  ib. 

Charolois,  count  of,  i.  117. 

Chartres,  due  de,  iii.  26. 

Chatham,  lerd,  iii.  238. 

Chateaubriand,  the  edict  of,  against 
heretics,  i.  214. 

Chateaubriand,  M.  de,  iii.  189. 

Chateau Cambresis,  the  peace  of,  i.227. 

Chateauroux,  duchess  of,  ii.  170. 
Death  of,  ii.  171. 

Chatillon,  due  de,  ii.  69. 

Chatillon,  the  congress  of,  iii.  270. 

Chaucer,  i.  47. 

Chaumette,  procureur  of  commune, 
iii.  64.  Execution  of,  iii.  66. 

Chauvelin,  the  chancellor,  ii.  165. 

Chevreuse,  madame  de,  ii.  30. 

Childeric  III.,  the  last  of  the  Merovin¬ 
gians,  dethroned  by  Pepin,  i.  12. 

Choiseul,  due  de,  made  secretary  of 
state,  ii.  189.  Seeks  fresh  support  ; 
secures  it  by  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
ii.  191.  Takes  the  part  of  the  legists ; 
allows  them  a  complete  triumph 
over  the  clergy,  ii.  194.  Conquers 
Corsica  ;  provokes  a  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  ii.  197.  Ceases  to  be  minister, 
ii.  198.  Exiled  to  his  country-seat 
at  Chanteloupe,  ii.  199. 

Christianity  introduced  into  Gaul  by 
the  Romans,  i.  7.  Introduced  among 
the  Franks,  i.  10. 

Christophe  Beaumont,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  ii.  179.  Persecutes  the  Jan- 
senists,  ib.  Exiled  to  his  country- 
seat,  by  the  order  of  the  king,  ii.  185. 

Cinq-Mars,  ii.  48.  Execution  of,  for 
attempting  to  assassinate  cardinal 
Richelieu,  ii.  51. 

Civilization,  progress  and  results  of, 
in  France,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  i.  196. 
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Clarence,  duke  of,  i.  106. 

Claude,  queen  of  Francis  I.  of  France, 
death  of,  i.  168. 

Clement  V.,  pope,  fixes  his  pontifical 
court  at  Poitiers,  i.  72.  Abolishes 
the  order  ofKnights  Templars,  i.73. 

Clement  VII.,  pope,  i.  168.  Death  of, 
183. 

Clermont,  prince  de,  supersedes  the 
due  de  Richelieu  in  the  command 
of  the  army,  ii.  189. 

Cleves,  duke  of,  i.  197. 

Clignet  de  Brabant,  i.  102. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  212. 

Clisson,  the  constable,  i.  96. 

Clootz,  the  chosen  orator  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  iii.  60.  Execution  of,  iii. 
6b. 

Clotilda  marries  Clovis,  i.  10. 

Clovis,  the  first  French  monarch,  de¬ 
feats  Syagrius,  and  lakes  possession 
of  Soissons,  i.  9.  By  his  own  hand 
extirpates  the  whole  race  of  a  rival 
family,  i.  10.  Baptized  ;  receives  the 
title  of  most  Christian  king;  mar- 
ries  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  princess, 
ib.  Crowned  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims;  gains  a  great  victory  over 
the  Visigoths  in  Aquitain ;  trans¬ 
fers  the  seat  of  government  to  Paris; 
dies,  and  is  buried  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Genevieve,  i.  11. 

Clugny  succeeds  Turgot  as  minister 
of  finance,  ii.  208.  Death  of,  ib. 

Cobfntzel,  the  Austrian  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  signs  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  iii.  134. 

Coburg,  prince  of,  iii.  38. 

Cognac,  treaty  of,  i.  173. 

Coigny,  mareschal  de,  ii.  164. 

Colbert,  superintendent  of  finance,  ii. 
88.  Death  of,  ii.  111. 

Colbert,  general,  iii.  229. 

Coligui,  Gaspard  de,  i.  218.  Becomes 
a  convert  to  Calvinism;  dispatches 
a  Protestant  colony  to  Brazil,  i.220. 
Heads  a  religious  faction  hostile  to 
the  court,  i  231.  Demands  tolerance 
for  the  sectarians,  i.  234.  Raises  the 
siege  of  Poitiers,  i.  247.  Retires  with 
the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Navarre 
to  Rochelle,  i.  249.  Appears  at 
court ;  his  reception,  i.  250.  Assas¬ 
sinated  by  Berne,  a  German  follow¬ 
er  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  i.  252. 

Colli,  the  Sardinian  general,  iii.  107. 
Abandons  his  intrenched  camp  at 
Ceva,  and  retires  to  Mondovi,  iii. 
108.  Treats  with  Napoleon  ;  he  re¬ 
quires  of  him  the  surrender  of  all 
the  important  fortresses  of  the  king 
dom,  iii.  109. 

Columbus  discovers  another  hemi¬ 
sphere,  i.  136. 

Collot  d’Herbois,  iii.  59.  Trial  of,  iii. 
85. 


Combalet,  madame  de,  ii.  36. 

Conde,  prince  de,  joins  the  malcon¬ 
tents,  i.  231.  Brought  to  trial,  i.  233. 
Attends  the  assembly  of  the  states- 
general :  accused  by  the  king  with 
attempting  his  life;  committed  to 
prison ;  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death,  i.  2'.}5.  Liberated,  ib.  Takes 
possession  of  Orleans,  ib.  Con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  of  England,  i.  238.  Com¬ 
mands  the  Huguenots  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Dennis,  i.  243.  Arrives  at 
Rochelle,  i.  244.  Shot  by  a  captain 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou’s  guard,  i.  246. 

Cond6,  prince  de.  marriage  of,  with 
mademoiselle  de  Montmorency,  i. 
294.  Enters  Paris  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  ii.  13.  Demands  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  states-general,  ii.  15.  Is 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  sign  the  decrees  of 
the  council,  ii.  18.  Arrested,  and 
confined  in  the  Bastile,  ii.  19.  Lib¬ 
erated,  ii.  21.  Death  of,  ii.  60. 

Cond6,  prince  de,  conquers  Lens,  ii. 
65.  Arrested  at  the  door  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  chamber,  and  sent  to  Vincennes, 
ii.  72.  Removed  to  Marcoussy,  ii.  75. 
Liberated,  ii.  76.  Retires  from  Par¬ 
is  ;  seeks  an  alliance  with  Spain,  ii. 
77.  Leaves  the  south;  joins  his 
army  ;  surprises  Hocquincourt,  and 
defeats  him,  ii.  78.  Hastens  to  Paris; 
his  reception  by  the  parliament; 
appeals  to  the  people,  ib.  Driven 
from  St.  Cloud  ;  throws  himself  into 
the  fauxbourg  St.  Antoine;  is  de¬ 
nied  entrance  into  the  city;  has 
recourse  to  the  Spaniards,  ii.  79. 
Quits  Paris  to  join  the  Spanish 
army,  ii.  81.  Restored  to  his  rank 
and  possessions,  ii.  86.  Retires  to 
the  solitude  of  Chantilly,  ii.  99. 

Conde,  princess  de,  ii.  74. 

Condillac,  ii.  178. 

Condorcet,  ii.  253. 

Conrad,  the  emperor,  leads  an  army 
to  Constantinople,  i.  40.  Death  of, 
i.  63. 

Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  i.  63.  In¬ 
vades  Naples,  i.  64.  Defeated  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  ib. 

Constance,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  and  queen  of  Robert  king 
of  France,  i.  28. 

Constantine,  his  war  with  Magnen- 
tius,  i.  8.  A  comparison  between 
him  and  Clovis,  i.  10.  Murders  his 
wife  and  son,  ib. 

Contades,  mareschal  de,  ii.  190. 

Constantine,  grand  duke,  iii.  193. 

Copenhagen,  battle  of,  iii.  164.  Re- 
duced  to  ashes  by  the  BriCisk  ii*. 
219. 

Cornwallis,  lorx  ii  K12. 
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Corsica  conquered  by  the  French,  i. 
219. 

Corunna,  battle  of,  iii.  230. 

Cosse,  marshal,  i.  255. 

Coutras,  battle  of,  i.  263. 

Couthon,  arrest  of,  iii.  73.  Rescued 
and  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
ib.  Execution  of,  iii.  74. 

Craonne,  battle  of,  iii.  273. 

Cressy,  battle  of,  ii.  82. 

Cromwell  decides  for  the  French  alli¬ 
ance;  his  death,  ii.  85. 

Crusaders  make  themselves  masters 
of  Constan  ti  nople ;  establish  a  Latin 
dynasty,  i.  45.  Occupy  Damietta,  i. 
58.  Their  whole  army  and  their 
chief  made  prisoners,  i.  59. 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  accompanies 
George  II.  of  England  to  join  the 
prince  of  Lorraine,  ii.  169.  Arrives 
from  Culloden,  to  defend  the  ally  of 
England  against  marshal  de  Saxe, 

ii.  174.  Abandons  Hanover;  obliged 
to  sign  the  capitulation  of  Kloster- 
Seven,  ii.  187. 

Cuesta,  the  Spanish  general,  iii.  283. 

Custine,  general,  takes  the  important 
fortress  of  Mayence,  iii.  25.  Execu¬ 
tion  of,  iii.  57. 

D. 

Dandelot,  brother  of  Coligny,  profess¬ 
es  the  Protestant  religion,  i.  226. 
Death  of,  i.  247. 

Danes,  i.  22. 

Dante,  i.  47. 

Danton  sends  out  commissaries  in  all 
directions  from  the  capital,  bearing 
as  their  manifesto  a  bold  avowal  of 
the  late  murders  of  the  aristocrats, 
and  preaching  universally  the  sim¬ 
ple  mandate  of  “  Go  and  do  thou 
likewise,”  iii.  13.  Undertakes  the 
defence  of  Robespierre  and  Marat 
at  the  Jacobin  meeting,  iii.  17.  Pro¬ 
poses  to  ask  the  city  of  Paris  to  fur¬ 
nish  30,000  volunteers,  iii.  36.  Re¬ 
tires  to  the  country,  iii.  63.  Arrest 
of,  iii.  67.  Execution  of,  ib. 

Dantzic,  siege  of,  iii.  211. 

Damiens,  ii.  185. 

Dampiere,  general,  iii.  43. 

Dann,  mareschal,  ii.  186. 

Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XV.  ii. 
189.  Death  of,  ii.  196. 

Davidowitch,  the  Austrian  general, 

iii.  117. 

Davila,  secretary  to  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  i.  235. 

Davoust  created  prince  of  Eckmuhl 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  Napoleon, 
iii.  232.  His  death,  iii.  255. 

Delaborde,  lieutenant,  iii.  227. 

Delman,  iii.  166. 

Dellesart,  secretary  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  arrested  and  sent  for  trial  be¬ 


fore  the  high  court  sitting  at  Or¬ 
leans,  ii.  251. 

Derby,  earl  of,  i.  81. 

Desaix,  general,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  iii.  161. 

Deseze  opens  the  defence  of  Louis 
XVI.,  iii.  29. 

Desiderius,  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
capital  of  Pavia,  i.  17. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  ii.  232.  Com¬ 
mences  a  journal  W'hich  he  styles 
“  Vieux  Cordelier,”  iii.  65.  His  ar¬ 
rest  and  execution,  iii.  67. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  ii.  170. 

Deux  Ponts,  duke  of,  i.  246. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  i.  193.  Created 
duchess  of  Valentinois,  i.  206. 

Diderot,  ii.  177. 

Dillon,  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
soldiers,  ii.  254.  Murdered  in  the 
streets  of'Lille  by  his  own  troops, 
iii.  10. 

Djezzar,  iii.  144. 

Don  Gerle,  iii.  70. 

Douglas,  earl,  i.  106. 

Drake,  Mr.,  iii.  182. 

Dresden,  battle  of,  iii.  265. 

Dreux,  the  battle  of,  i.  239. 

Drouet,  iii.  102. 

Dubois,  a  churchman,  ii.  146.  Made 
secretary  of  state,  ii.  152.  His 
character ;  made  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  ib.  Obtains  a  cardinal’s  hat 
from  the  pope,  ib.  Death  of,  ib. 

Dubourg,  Anne,  i.  229. 

Ducos,  iii.  150. 

Ducoudray,  iii.  131. 

Dumas,  Mathieu,  ii.  212. 

Dumouriez  marches  to  the  aid  of  the 
confederates  of  Cracow,  ii.  197.  His 
character,  ii.  252.  Influences  the 
king  to  resist  the  counsels  and  in¬ 
sinuations  of  theGirondists,  ii.  254. 
Retires  from  the  ministry,  ii.  256. 
Conceives  the  plan  of  invading  Bel¬ 
gium,  iii.  9.  Joins  the  army  as 
lieutenant-general ;  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief,  iii.  10.  His  defence 
in  the  Argonne,  iii.  12.  Visits  the 
capital ;  appears  at  the  bar  of  the 
convention;  refuses  to  hold  con¬ 
verse  with  Marat,  iii.  25.  Marches 
against  the  Austrians,  iii.  26.  Takes 
possession  of  Belgium;  his  trium¬ 
phant  entry  into  Brussels,  ib.  Gives 
battle  to  the  imperialists  at  Neer- 
winden,  iii.  38.  Turns  his  views 
against  the  convention ;  enters  into 
an  understanding  with  the  Aus¬ 
trians;  proposes  to  march  upon 
Paris,  iii.  39.  Orders  the  four  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  convention  to  be 
put  under  arrest,  ib.  Abandons  hi* 
army;  joins  the  Austrians;  honor¬ 
ably  received  by  them,  and  offered 
command,  ib. 
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Dunois,  the  famous  bastard  of  Or¬ 
leans,  founder  of  the  house  of  Lon- 
gueville,  i.  97. 

Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry, 
ii.  182. 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  iii.  101. 

E. 

Ebersberg,  the  town  of,  burned  by  the 
French  after  the  battle,  iii.  232. 

Edessa,  a  town  in  Palestine  belonging 
to  the  French,  taken  by  the  sultan 
of  Aleppo,  i.  40. 

Edgeworth,  abbe,  selected  by  Louis 
XVI.  for  his  confessor  before  his 
execution,  iii.  33. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  i.  66.  Goes  to 
France  to  do  homage  to  Philip  the 
Fair ;  offers  his  services  as  arbitra¬ 
tor  to  settle  the  differences  betwixt 
France  and  Aragon,  i.  67.  Sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  i.  68.  Anecdote  of, 
i.  69. 

Edward  III.  of  England,  i.  77.  Forms 
an  alliance  with  the  Flemish  citi¬ 
zens,  i.  79.  Assumes  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  ib.  Establishes  his 
camp  at  Cressy,  i.  81.  Gives  up  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France 
as  well  as  to  Normandy,  i.  88.  Death 
of,  i.  90. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  i.  84.  Death 
of,  i.  90. 

Edward  IV.  of  England  invades 
France,  i.  124.  Death  of,  i.  130. 

Egalit6  duke  of  Orleans,  iii.  32.  Exe¬ 
cution  of,  iii.  59. 

Egypt,  ancient  royalty  subject  to  the 
priesthood,  i.  13.  Soldan  of,  invades 
Palestine,  i.  64. 

Elbceuf,  duke  of,  ii.  69. 

Eleonora,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Poitiers,  marriage  of,  with  Henry 
II.  of  England,  i.  41. 

Elgin,  lord,  iii.  182. 

Eliza  Bonaparte,  iii.  201. 

Elizabeth  queen  of  England  demands 
the  restitution  of  Calais  from  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  i.  285. 

Elizabeth,  princess,  sister  of  Louis 
XVI.  of  France,  ii.  258.  Execution 
of,  iii.  68. 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  prince  of  Savoy, 
i.  218. 

Emmanuel  Godoy,  iii.  221. 

Enghien,  count  d\  i.  195.  Death  of, 
ib. 

Enghien,  ducd\  iii.  181. 

England,  conquered  by  William  of 
Normandy,  i.  32.  Offers  the  crown 
to  prince  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus  of  France,  i.  51.  Concludes 
a  truce  with  France,  i.  86.  Inva 
sion  of,  by  William  prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  106.  Declares  war  with 
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France,  ii.  183.  Signs  a  treaty  of 
peace  at  Paris,  ii.  192. 

Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  i.  74.  Ac¬ 
cused  of  sorcery,  and  hanged  upon 
a  gibbet,  ib. 

Epernon,  duke  of,  favorite  of  Henry 
III.  of  France,  created  admiral  of 
France  and  governor  of  Normandy, 
i.  2G5i  Compelled  to  surrender  all 
his  governments  by  cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  and  retire  to  the  castle  of 
Plassac ;  conveyed  to  the  castle  of 
Loches,  where  he  died,  ii.  47. 

Esprem^nil,  de,  ii.  219. 

Estrees,  mareschal  d\  commander  of 
the  army,  sent  by  the  French  against 
Hanover,  ii.  186. 

Etampes,  duchess  d\  her  influence 
over  the  king,  i.  173.  Intrigues  and 
corresponds  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  i.  194.  Deprived  of  her 
possessions,  i.  206. 

Elides,  count  of  Champagne,  crown¬ 
ed  king  of  France  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  Charles  the  Simple,  i.  26. 
The  nobles  of  Lombardy  offer  him 
their  crown,  i.  29.  Sustains  a  long 
war  as  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Arles  and  Provence,  ib. 

Eugene,  prince,  commands  a  large 
army  into  Italy,  ii.  118.  Recalled 
from  Italy  to  defend  the  Austrian 
capital,  ii.  J21.  Invades  Provence  ; 
lays  siege  to  Toulon,  ii.  127.  In¬ 
vests  Lille,  ii.  128. 

Eugene  Beauharnois,  marriage  of, 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  iii.  201.  Defeats  prince 
John  of  Austria  at  Rabb,  iii.  296. 

Evreux,  count  d’,  i.  77. 

Exarchate,  i.  16. 

F. 

Fabrico  Colonna,  commander  of  the 
papal  troops,  i.  148. 

Fanfrede,  trial  of,  iii.  57.  Execution 
of,  iii.  58. 

Farel,  minister  of  religion  at  Geneva, 
i.  186.  Visits  the  Vaudois  from 
Geneva,  i.  201. 

Farnese,  nephew  of  pope  Paul,  assas¬ 
sination  of,  i.  211. 

Fastolffe,  Sir  John,  i.  108. 

Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  plundered  by 
the  royalists,  i.  275. 

Fayette,  mademoiselle  de  la;  her  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  king  prompts  him 
to  mistrust  the  cardinal  Richelieu  ; 
advises  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
queen  ;  retires  to  a  convent,  ii.  45. 

Fen61on  archbishop  of  Cambray,  ii. 
154. 

Ferand,  a  deputy,  killed  by  the  mob 
while  endeavoring  to  save  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  convention  from  their 
fury,  iii.  87. 

Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  iii. 
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221.  Proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  iii. 

222.  Yields  back  tne  crown  to 
Charles  IV.,  iii.  225. 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  ii.  187.  Takes 
Minden,  ii.  189.  Attacks  Bergham ; 
repulsed  by  the  mareschal  de  Brog¬ 
lie,  ii.  190. 

Fersen,  M.  de,  ii.  246. 

Flanders  in  the  possession  of  Bald¬ 
win,  i.  24.  Annexed  to  the  crown 
of  France,  i.  69.  Rebels  massacre 
the  French  at  Bruges,  i.  70.  States 
of,  assemble  at  Ghent;  send  am¬ 
bassadors  to  treat  with  Louis  XI., 

i.  128.  In  possession  of  Austria,  i. 
136.  The  campaign  of,  in  1794,  ob¬ 
servations  on,  iii.  76. 

Fleury,  his  character,  ii.  155.  Ap¬ 
pointed  confessor  and  instructor  to 
Louis  XV.,  ib.  On  the  appointment 
of  Bourbon  as  prime  minister,  re¬ 
serves  for  himself  two  privileges; 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  the  right  of  being  pres¬ 
ent  whenever  the  duke  consulted 
the  king,  ii.  156.  Retires  from  court ; 
recalled  by  the  king;  assumes  the 
functions  of  prime  minister,  ii.  158. 
Interposes  as  mediator  between 
Spain  and  England,  and  restores 
peace,  ii.  160.  Abolishes  the  impost 
made  by  his  predecessor,  the  due  de 
Bourbon,  ib.  Obtains  a  cardinal's 
hat  from  the  pope,  and  promises  in 
return  to  support  the  anti-Jansenist 
decree,  ii.  161.  Death  of,  ii.  167. 

Foix,  mareschal  de,  i.  170. 

Fontenelle  employed  by  the  regent 
Orleans  to  draw  up  his  manifestoes, 

ii.  154. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  i.  20. 

Fort  St.  Philip  surrenders  to  the 
French,  ii.  184. 

Fouche,  iii.  92.  Reinstated  as  minis¬ 
ter  of  police,  iii.  181.  Shares  the 
disgrace  of  Bemadotte,  iii.  299. 

Foulon,  superintendent  of  the  rev¬ 
enue,  seized  as  one  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  conspirators ;  hanged  by  the 
rabble  from  a  lamp-post,  ii.  235. 

Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finance, 

ii.  88.  His  character;  arrest  and 
condemnation  of,  ib. 

Fournier,  arrested  by  order  of  Marat, 

iii.  38. 

Fox,  his  letter  to  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  iii.  201. 

Foy,  general,  iii.  221. 

France  is  divided  into  two  great  por¬ 
tions;  Austrasia  to  the  east,  and 
Neustria  to  the  west,  i.  11.  Con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  Aragon,  i.  68. 
A  truce  concluded  with  England,  i. 
86.  Invasion  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  and  Maximilian  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  i.  149.  Overburthened  with 


taxes,  i.  195.  At  peace  with  Eng 
land,  i.  201.  in  possession  of  Parma, 
i.  213.  A  sudden  change  takes 
place  in  the  national  character  of, 

i.  228.  Comparison  between  her  and 
England  ;  divided  into  two  classes, 
plebeian  and  patrician,  ii.  8.  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  south 
of,  Huguenots,  ii.  9.  Declares  war 
with  Spain,  ii.  42.  Paper  money 
first  appears  in,  ii.  127.  A  most 
rigorous  winter  in  1709,  in,  ii.  J28. 
Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England;  promises  to  banish  the 
pretender  and  his  followers,  ii.  147, 
Forms  an  alliance  with  Spain,  ii, 
191.  Domestic  affairs  of,  ii.  193, 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  America,. 

ii.  210  Declares  war  with  England, 

iii.  60. 

Franche-Comte  conquered  by  Louis 
XIV.,  ii.  96. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  his  accession  ; 
his  education;  his  disposition,  i, 
153.  Appoints  judges  in  parliament, 
i.  154.  Receives  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  Bayard :  gains  a  great 
victory  over  the  Swiss  at  Marig- 
nano,  i.  156.  Deprives  parliament 
of  all  ecclesiastical  appointments, 
i.  159.  Requests  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  to  meet  him ;  they  meet  a 
few  leagues  from  Calais,  called  ever 
after  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
i.  160.  Supports  De  la  Mark,  i.  161. 
His  rage  against  Lautrec;  refuses 
to  see  him,  i.  164.  Marches  against 
Milan,  and  takes  it,  i.  168.  Kills 
the  marquis  of  St.  Ange  with  his 
own  hand;  routs  the  Italian  troops, 
i.  170.  Receives  several  wounds ; 
recognized  by  Pomerant,  ib.  Yields 
his  sword  to  Lannoi,  viceroy  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  removed  to  the  castle  of  Piz- 
zighitone ;  receives  Pescara  with 
admiration  and  esteem,  ib.  Fur¬ 
nishes  galleys  for  the  voyage  to 
Spain  ;  arrives  at  Madrid  ;  still 
closely  guarded;  refused  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  emperor  of  Austria  ; 
visited  by  the  emperor,  i.  171.  Lib¬ 
erated  ;  arrives  at  Bourdeaux,  i. 
173.  Publishes  the  league  against 
the  emperor,  denominated  Holy,  the 
pope  being  at  its  head,  i.  174.  Re¬ 
sists  the  parliament  and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  i.  180.  Defends  Erasmus  and 
Berquin  against  Beda ;  his  charac¬ 
ter  changes  with  his  fortune ;  he 
persecutes  the  people,  i.  181.  His 
love  of  letters ;  establishes  a  royal 
college,  ib.  Attempts  to  re  model 
his  army  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ancients,  i.  182.  On  terms  of  the 
closest  alliance  with  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  ib.  Uses  his  influence 
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with  the  pope  in  behalf  of  Henry, 
ib.  His  cruelty  in  burning  the  re¬ 
formers,  i.  185.  Claims  the  duchy 
of  Milan  for  his  second  son;  takes 
Turin ;  encamps  before  Vercelli,  i. 
187.  Holds  a  bed  of  justice,  i.  189. 
Marches  into  1  anders,  i.  190.  Forms 
an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  i.  191. 
His  conduct  with  respect  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ghent,  i.  192.  Receives  Charles 
emperor  of  Austria  with  great  splen¬ 
dor,  ib.  Dispatches  ambassadors  to 
Venice  and  Constantinople,  i.  193. 
Pardons  the  insurgents  of  Rochelle, 
i.  196.  Orders  his  Mediterranean 
galleys  to  join  t  hose  at  Havre  ;  col¬ 
lects  a  fleet;  gees  with  his  court  to 
see  it ;  gives  a  banquet  on  board,  i. 
200.  Dispatches  an  order  to  the 
parliament  of  Aix  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Vaudois,  i.  202.  His 
death  and  character,  i.  203. 

Francis  II.  of  France,  marriage  of, 
with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  i.  226. 
Death  of,  L  235 

Francis  count  of  Angouleme,  i.  145. 

Francis  duke  of  Guise,  i.  216. 

Francis  succeeds  li  s  father  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Austria,  iii.  9.  Disgusted 
with  his  Flemish  ?  ubjects,  abandons 
the  seat  of  war,  iii.  77  Demands 
an  interview  with  Napoleon,  iii. 
199.  Abdicates  the  ancient  authori¬ 
ty  over  Germany,  iii.  202. 

Franks,  i.  8.  Had  no  capital  previous 
to  Clovis,  i.  9.  Established  in  the 
Netherlands  as  far  as  modern 
France,  i.  8.  Settle  in  Brabant,  ib. 
Governed  by  the  Merovingians,  i. 
11.  Assemble  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  ib.  A  regent,  elected  from 
amongst  them,  ib.  They  blockade 
Pavia,  i.  17. 

Frederic  Barbarossa,  i.  43. 

Frederic  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  his 
death,  i.  63. 

Frederic  king  of  Naples,  driven  from 
his  capital,  flies  to  Ischia,  thence  to 
France  ;  receives  the  duchy  of  An¬ 
jou,  i.  142. 

Frederic  duke  of  Saxony,  the  patron 
of  Luther,  refuses  the  (imperial 
crown  ;  gives  his  voice  to  Charles, 

i.  160. 

Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  claims  Silesia 
from  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  as 
the  price  of  his  neutrality;  treated 
by  her  with  contempt,  marches  into 
Silesia,  ii.  167.  Engages  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  action  with  the  Austrians  at 
Czaslau ;  and,  having  defeated  them, 
makes  peace  with  Maria  Theresa, 
who  was  then  glad  to  cede  Silesia, 

ii.  167.  Comes  to  the  aid  of  Louis 
XV.;  invades  Bohemia;  recalls  the 
imperialists  from  their  invasion  of 
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Alsace;  his  letter  to  Louis,  ii.  171. 
Driven  from  Bohemia  by  mareschal 
Traun,  ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
England;  his  entry  into  Dresden, 
ii.  173.  Concludes  a  defensive  alli¬ 
ance  with  England,  ii.  184.  Enters 
Saxony ;  defeats  the  Austrians ; 
obliges  the  entire  Saxon  army  to 
surrender  to  him  as  prisoners  of 
war,  ib.  Marches  into  Silesia  ;  de¬ 
feats  the  Austrians  at  Lissa,  ii.  188. 
Signs  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  ii.  193. 

Frederic  William  king  of  Prussia,  iii. 
8.  Makes  himself  master  of  May- 
ence,  iii.  56.  Declares  war  with 
France,  iii.  203.  His  interview  with 
Napoleon,  iii.  214.  Enters  Paris  in 
triumph,  iii.  276. 

Fronde,  commencement  of  the,  ii.  64. 
Termination  of  the,  ii.  82. 

G. 

Gabelle,  the,  established,  i.  80.  Estab¬ 
lished  anew  by  a  royal  ordonnance, 
i.  96. 

Gabrielle  d’Estr^es,  mistress  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  i.  289.  Her  death,  ib. 

Galigai  marchioness  of  Ancre  brought 
to  trial ;  accused  of  witchcraft;  her 
reply  to  her  accusers,  ii.  20.  Con¬ 
demned  to  be  beheaded  and  burned 
as  a  sorceress,  ib. 

Gajlican  church,  its  independence  and 
liberty  secured,  i.  112. 

Garat,  minister  of  justice,  communi¬ 
cates  to  Louis  XVI.  his  condemna 
tion,  iii.  32. 

Garde,  baron  de  la,  sent  by  Francis  I. 
of  Fiance  to  the  court  of  Solvman, 

i.  197.  Commands  the  troops  against 
the  Vaudois;  marches  to  the  banks 
of  the  Durance,  i.  202.  Murders  the 
captives,  ib. 

Gascons,  the,  join  their  aid  to  the  Sar¬ 
acens,  i.  18. 

Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours, 
commands  an  army  against  the 
pope,  i.  148.  His  death,  ib. 

Gaul  conquered  by  Cesar,  i.  7.  Its  an¬ 
cient  boundaries,  ib.  Invaded  by 
barbarians,  i.  8. 

Geneva,  its  independence;  renounces 
its  allegiance  to  Rome,  i.  186. 

Gensonne,  his  trial,  iii.  57.  His  exe¬ 
cution,  iii.  58. 

George  II.  of  England  advances  with 
an  army  to  join  the  prince  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  ii.  169.  Death  of.  and  acces¬ 
sion  of  his  grandson,  opens  the  way 
for  peace;  it  was  signed  at  Paris, 

ii.  192. 

George  III.  of  England,  iii.  167. 

Germans  conquer  the  western;  part 
of  France,  i.  12. 

Germany  brought  the  germs  of  politi 
cal  wisdom,  those  of  monarchy 
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without  despotism;  the  anti-papal 
doctrines  spread  with  a  rapidity 
that  nothing  could  check,  i.  185. 
Protestantism  established  in,  ii.  61). 

Germigny,  taken  by  Louis  VI.  of 
France,  i.  38. 

Ghent,  capture  of,  ii.  173. 

Gib,  marshal  de,  i.  145. 

Girondists,  ii.  5252.  Make  private  over¬ 
tures  to  Louis  XVI.  for  mutual 
support,  ii.  260. 

Gironde,  fall  of  the,  iii.  49. 

Gladesdale,  Sir  William,  i.  109. 

Gloucester,  duke  of,  i.  107. 

Gobel,  archbishop  of  Paris,  abjures 
Christianity,  iii.  64.  Execution  of, 
iii.  66. 

Godefroy  of  Bouillon,  i.  35.  Declared 
king  of  Jerusalem,  i.  ib. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  i.  142. 

Goths  more  civilized  than  the  Franks, 

i.  9. 

Grammont,  countess  of,  i.  262. 

Grammont,  due  de,  ii.  169.  Death  of, 

ii.  172. 

Grammont,  duchess  de,  execution  of, 

iii.  68. 

Granby,  marquis  of,  ii.  190. 

Granson,  battle  of,  i.  125. 

Grasse,  count  de,  ii.  212. 

Great  Britain  concludes  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  ii.  213. 

Greece,  republic  of,  royalty  abolished, 
i.  13. 

Gregoire,  ii.  226. 

Gregory  VII.,  pope,  establishes  the 
papal  supremacy,  i.  32. 

Grenville,  lord,  his  reply  to  Napoleon’s 
letter  to  the  king  of  England,  iii. 157. 

Grotius,  ii.  17. 

Grouchy,  marshal,  iii.  163. 

Gaudet,  iii.  42. 

Guasto,  marquis  del,  the  Spanish  gen¬ 
eral,  surprises  the  duke  of  Alencon, 
and  carries  the  chateau  of  Mirabel, 
i.  169.  Perfidy  and  cruelty  of,  i.  190. 
Presses  the  emperor  against  the 
Turks,  193.  Orders  the  two  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  be 
murdered,  ib. 

Guesclin,  du,  a  knight  of  Brittany, 
selected  as  general  by  Charles  V.  of 
France;  sent  to  dispossess  the  king 
of  Navarre,  i.  89.  Drives  Peter  the 
Cruel  from  Castile,  i.  90.  Made  con¬ 
stable  of  France,  and  commanded 
against  the  English,  ib.  The  first 
warrior  of  modern  France;  died  at 
the  siege  of  Randan,  i.  91. 

Guicciardini,  governor  of  Reggio,  i. 
163. 

Guinegate,  battle  of,  129. 

Guines,  count  de,  i.  83. 

Guise,  the  county  of,  made  a  duchy 
peerage,  i.  171. 


Guise,  count  of,  made  a  duke  and  a 
peer,  i.  172.  Enters  Luxembourg  with 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  i.  195.  Enters 
Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  ad¬ 
vances  to  Rome,  i.  221.  Takes  Ca¬ 
lais  after  a  siege  of  eight  days,  i. 
223.  Takes  Thionville,  a  fortress  of 
Luxembourg,  i.  226.  His  entry  into 
Paris,  i.  237.  Gains  the  victory  of 
Dreux ;  his  generosity  to  his  rival, 
the  prince  de  Conde,  i.  239.  His 
death  and  character,  i.  240. 

Guise,  duke  de,  looked  on  by  the  Cath¬ 
olics  as  their  chief,  i.  259.  Proceeds 
to  Paris ;  receives  a  mandate  from 
Henry  not  to  enter;  his  entry, 
i.  266.  Accompanies  the  queen-ino- 
ther  to  the  Louvre;  his  reception 
by  the  king,  ib.  Master  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  ;  endeavors  to  legalize  his  usurp¬ 
ation,  i.  167.  Assassinated  by  order 
of  the  king,  i.  269. 

Guise,  the  cardinal  de,  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  was  soon  dispatched  by 
the  halberds  of  his  guards,  i.  269. 

Guise,  duke  de,  bows  to  the  king; 
brings  the  adhesion  of  Rheims,  i. 
283.  Deprived  of  his  office  of  admi¬ 
ral,  ii.  37.  Goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.ib.  Exiled  from  France,  ii.  57. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden, 
a  leader  and  auxiliary  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  ii.  40. 

Gustavus  king  of  Sweden  orders  hie 
court  to  go  into  mourning  for  the 
due  d’Enghien,  murdered  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  iii.  189.  Dethroned  by 
his  subjects;  his  uncle  chosen  mon¬ 
arch  in  his  place,  iii.  244.  Hia 
death,  iii.  263. 

Guy  de  Dampierre  renounces  his  alle¬ 
giance  ;  made  prisoner  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  i.  69. 

Guy  de  Montfort  assassinates  Henry, 
nephew  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
in  the  church  of  Viterbo,  i.  65. 

Guyenne  invaded  by  the  count  Du- 
nois,  i.  113.  Given  by  Louis  XI.  to 
his  brother,  the  due  de  Berri,  i.  120. 

Guyenne,  duke  of.  i.  121. 

H. 

Hagenbach,  governor  of  Switzerland, 
i.  123. 

Hainault  claimed  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  as  his  wife’s  heritage,  i. 
107. 

Hanover,  a  treaty  concluded  at,  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  betwixt  Spain  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  ii.  160.  Invasion  of,  by  the 
French,  ii.  187.  The  French  retreat 
from,  ii.  189.  Second  attack  of  tba 
French  on,  ii.  190. 

Harcourt,  count,  i.  84. 

Harcourt,  marquis  de,  ii.  115. 
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Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  minister, 
iii.  176. 

Harenc,  governor  of  Ivry,  i.  38. 

Harfleur,  the  siege  of,  i.  101. 

Harlai,  Achille  de,  president  of  Paris, 
i.  267. 

Haro,  don  Louis  de,  the  Spanish  min¬ 
ister,  ii.  86. 

Hasbian,  battle  of,  i.  99. 

Hatzfield,  princes  of,  iii.  207. 

Haugwitz,  count  of,  iii.  199. 

Havre  de  Grace  delivered  up  to  queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  i.  238. 

Hawke,  admiral,  ii.  190. 

Hawkesbury,  lord,  the  British  foreign 
minister,  iii.  168. 

Hebert,  editor  of  the  famous  journal 
called  the  Pere  Duchesme,  iii.  44. 

Henriot,  iii.  73.  Execution  of,  iii.  74 

Henrietta  of  France,  her  marriage 
with  Charles  of  England,  ii.  28. 

Henry  I.  of  France  takes  possession 
of  his  kingdom,  ceding  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Robert  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
i.  29.  Death  of,  i.  32. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  his  accession,  i. 
206.  Makes  a  tour  of  his  dominions, 
i.  209.  At  enmity  with  the  pope,  i. 
211.  Issues  an  edict,  forbidding  the 
annates  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  i.  213. 
Holds  a  bed  of  justice,  i.  214.  At 
peace  with  the  pope,  ib.  Makes  him 
self  master  of  Toul  and  Metz,  i.  215. 
Abandoned  by  his  allies;  enters 
Luxembourg;  takes  several  towns, 
i.  216.  His  death,  i.  230.  His  char¬ 
acter,  ib. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  i.  256.  Depravi 
ty  of,  i.  258.  Unpopularity  of,  i.  259. 
Joins  the  ledgue ;  places  himself  at 
their  head,  i.  262.  Gives  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  to  Joyeuse,  i.  263. 
Joins  the  army  led  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  i.  264.  A  prisoner  in  his  pal¬ 
ace,  i.  267.  Obliged  to  fly  and  take 
refuge,  first  at  Chartres,  then  at 
Rouen,  ib.  Causes  the  duke  of  Guise 
to  be  assassinated,  i.  209.  Appoints 
Henry  Bourbon  his  successor,  i.  271. 
Assassination  of.  ib. 

Henry  IV.,  king  of  France  and  Na¬ 
varre,  issues  his  first  edict;  sum¬ 
mons  the  states-general,  i.  273. 
Gains  the  battle  of  Arques ;  reduces 
several  towns  in  Normandy;  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  English;  advances  to 
Paris,  i.  275.  Engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Dreux,  ib.  Gains  the  victory  of 
Ivry,  i.  276.  Takes  Chartres ;  lays 
6iege  to  Rouen,  i.  278.  Surprised  at 
Aumale  by  the  prince  of  Parma’s 
advanced  guard,  ib.  Abjures  the 
Protestant  faith  in  the  church  of 
St.  Dennis,  i.  281.  His  life  attempt¬ 
ed  by  an  assassin,  i.  284.  Marches 
against  Mayenne,  and  routs  him 


at  Fontaine,  ib.  Applies  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  England  for  aid,  i.  2P5.  In¬ 
vests  Amiens,  286.  His  grief  on  the 
death  of  Gabrielle  d’Estr6es,  i.  290. 
Obtains  a  divorce  from  his  first 
queen,  Margaret,  and  marries  Mary 
de  Medicis,  ib.  Disgusted  with  the 
bad  faith  of  Savoy,  makes  war  upon 
that  prince,  i.  292.  Quarrels  wit 
his  queen,  Mary,  on  account  of  her 
Italian  favorites,  Concini  and  hi 
wife,  i.  294.  Assassination  of,  i.  296. 
His  character,  i.  297. 

Henry  I.  of  England,  i.  38. 

Henry  II.  of  England,  marriage  of, 
with  Eleonora  of  France,  i.  41. 
Gives  his  support  to  Philip  of  France 
against  his  refractory  nobles,  i.  43. 

Henry  III.  of  England  obliges  the 
French  prince  Louis  to  abandon  his 
claim  and  his  conquests  in  England, 
i.  51.  Loses  the  town  of  Niort  and 
La  Rochelle,  i.  52.  Identifies  and 
treats  with  Baldwin  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  ib.  Defeated  at  Saintes  by 
Louis,  i.  56.  Abandons  his  right  to 
Normandy  and  Poitou,  i.  61. 

Henry,  nephew  of  Henry  III.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  assassinated  in  the  church  of 
Viterbo,  by  Guy  de  Montfort,  i.  65. 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  i.  100. 

Henry  V.  of  England  besieges  Har- 
fleur,  and  takes  it,  i.  101.  Makes 
himself  master  of  Normandy;  ad¬ 
vances  to  Paris,  i.  104.  Espouses 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France;  appointed  regent,  i.  105. 
His  death,  ib. 

Henry  VI.  of  England  proclaimed  in 
Paris,  105.  Crowned  at  Notre 
Dame ;  exercises  the  royal  functions 
in  court  and  parliament,  i.  110.  Mar¬ 
ries  Margaret  of  Anjou,  i.  112. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England  conquers  Te- 
rouenne,  i.  149.  Meets  Francis,  the 
French  king,  some  leagues  from  Ca¬ 
lais,!.  160.  His  partiality  for  Charles 
V.  of  Austria,  i.  161.  Breaks  with 
France,  i.  165.  Meditates  a  divorce 
from  Catherine  his  queen ;  deter¬ 
mines  to  befriend  the  pope,  i.  182. 
Fails  to  obtain  a  dispensation ; 
breaks  with  the  church,  i.  183.  Con¬ 
cludes  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  i.  197.  They  summon 
Francis  in  the  face  of  Europe,  to 
give  up  his  alliance  with  the  Turks, 
ib.  Besieges  Boulogne,  i.  199.  Re¬ 
fuses  to  join  in  an  accommodation 
with  Charles  and  Francis,  i.  200. 
Death  of,  i.  202. 

Henry  of  Nassau,  i.  154. 

Henry  Etienne,  i.  180. 

Henry  d’Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  mar¬ 
riage  of,  with  Margaret  duchess  of 
Alenpon,  i.  180. 
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Herault  de  Sechelle,  iii.  45. 

Hervelly,  M.  de,  ii.  265. 

Hesselles,  provost  of  the  merchants, 
massacred  by  the  people,  ii.  233. 

Hilburghausen,  the  prince  of,  ii.  188. 

Hiller,  general,  iii.  232. 

Hoche,  the  republican  general,  iii.  91. 
Returns  from  his  baffled  expedition 
against  Ireland;  supersedes  Piche- 
gru  on  the  Rhine,  iii.  124. 

Hocquincourt,  mareschal  de,  ii.  68. 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  iii.  163. 

Hohenlohe,  prince,  iii.  205. 

Holland,  lord,  ii.  28. 

Hood,  admiral,  iii.  60. 

Hortensia  Beauharnois,  iii.  200. 

Hopital,  chancellor,  i.  236.  Proposes 
improvements  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  i.  242.  Death  of,  i. 
254. 

Howe,  lord,  iii.  81. 

Hugh  of  Lusignan,  count  de  la  Marche, 
i.  56. 

Hugh  Capet,  i.  25.  Causes  himself  to 
be  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  i.  26.  Makes  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims  and  Charles  of  Lorraine 
prisoners  at  Orleans,  ib.  His  char¬ 
acter  ;  makes  war  with  count  Mon¬ 
treal  to  recover  the  relics  of  St.  Re- 
quier;  builds  Abbeville,  i.  27. 

Huguenots,  an  edict  issued  granting 
tolerance  to  the,  i.  236.  Their  retreat 
from  Paris,  i.  243.  March  back  to 
France;  lay  siege  to  Chartres,  i. 244. 
Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  i. 
247.  A  treaty  concluded  with,  grant¬ 
ing  them  certain  privileges,  i.  249. 
Their  discontent,  i.  284. 

Humieres,  mareschal  d’,  ii.  107. 

Hungary  in  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
i.  191. 

Hutchinson,  general,  iii.  167. 

Importans,  les,  a  party  of  young  no¬ 
blemen  ironically  so  called,  ii.  56. 

Infantado,  duke  of,  ii.  86. 

Ingeburga  of  Denmark,  queen  of  Phil¬ 
ip  of  France,  i.  45. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  i.  47.  Promulgates 
a  crusade  against  the  count  of  Tou¬ 
louse  and  the  Albigenses,  i.  48. 

Innocent  IV.,  pope,  i.  63. 

Isabella  of  Hainault,  i.  46. 

Isabella  queen  of  England,  i.  75. 

Isabella  princess  of  Bavaria,  i.  96. 

Isnard  deputy  of  Provence,  ii.  251.  Of¬ 
fers  his  resignation,  iii.  49. 

Italians  more  civilized  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  i.  36.  Their  char¬ 
acter,  i.  190. 

Italy  inhabited  by  slaves,  i.  13.  Its  in¬ 
dependence,  i.  37.  Forms  a  federa¬ 
tion,  i.  136. 

J. 

Jacobins  endeavor  to  agitate  the  peo¬ 


ple  ;  cause  a  petition  to  be  prepared 
for  dethroning  the  king,  ii.  247. 

James  de  Molay,  grand  master  of  the 
Temple,  execution  of,  i.  73. 

James  V.  of  Scotland;  marriage  of, 
with  Mary  of  Lorraine,  i.  196" 

James  II.  of  England  sails  for  Ireland, 
ii.  106.  His  defeat;  retires  to  r.«s 
court  at  St.  Germain,  where  he 
died,  ii.  109.  His  son  acknowledged 
king  of  England  by  the  French,  ii. 
117. 

Jansenism,  its  doctrines,  ii.  161. 

Jaqueline,  heiress  of  Hainault  and 
Holland,  married  to  the  duke  of 
Brabant;  despises  her  husband; 
flies  to  England;  obtains  a  nullifi¬ 
cation  of  her  marriage  from  pope 
Martin ;  marries  the  duke  of  Glouces 
ter,  i.  107. 

Jaques,  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar, 
employed  by  the  duchess  of  Mont- 
pensier  to  assassinate  the  king,  i. 
271.  Declared  a  saint  and  a  mar¬ 
tyr;  a  statue  erected  to  him,  i.  272. 

Jarnac,  i.  208. 

Jean  Bois  St.  Andrd,  iii.  53. 

Jean  Chatel,  a  native  of  Paris,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  attempts  to  as¬ 
sassinate  Henry  IV.,  i.  284. 

Jeanne,  daughter  of  Baldwin  count  of 
Flanders,  i.  52.  Denies  the  identity 
of  her  father;  causes  him  to  be 
hanged,  ib. 

Jeanne  of  Toulouse,  i.  55. 

Jeanne  queen  of  Naples  bequeaths  to 
the  duke  of  Anjou  all  the  rights  of 
the  first  house  of  Anjou,  i.  94. 

Jeanne  d’Albret,  queen  of  Navarre, 
her  heroism,  i.  246.  Death  of,  i.  250. 

Jeanne  Hachette,  i.  122. 

Jena,  battle  of,  iii.  205. 

Jemappes,  battle  of,  iii.  26. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  iii.  209.  Appointed 
king  of  Westphalia,  iii.  269. 

Jesuits,  the  order  of  the,  expelled,  i. 
284.  Controvert  the  opinions  of  the 
Jansenists,  ii.  92.  Win  the  pope  to 
their  side,  ib.  Supported  by  the 
minister  Alberoni,  continue  their 
machinations  against  the  regent  of 
France,  ii.  143.  Again  succeed  in 
kindling  a  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament,  ii.  186.  Unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the,  ii.  194.  Order  of  the, 
destroyed  in  Portugal  by  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Pombal,  ib.  Abolished  in 
France  in  1764,  and  its  members 
banished  the  kingdom,  ii.  195. 

Joan  of  Arc,  a  native  of  Domremy, 
provided  with  armor,  attendants, 
and  troops,  enters  Orleans;  sallies 
against  the  English,  i.  109.  Her  he¬ 
roism,  i.  110.  Proposes  to  conduct 
Charles  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned  ; 
taken  by  the  English;  accused  of 
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aorcery ;  burnt  in  the  market-place 
of  Rouen,  ib. 

John  of  England  summoned  before 
Philip  Augustus  king  of  France,  for 
the  murder  of  prince  Arthur,  and 
other  crimes,  i.  45.  Reconciled  to  the 
Roman  see  ;  makes  himself  feuda¬ 
tory  to  the  pope,  i.  50.  Death  of, 
i.  51. 

John  of  Procida,  i.  66. 

John  I.  of  France,  i.  75. 

John  II.  of  France  succeeds  his  father 
Philip,  i.  83.  Taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
i.  86.  His  entry  into  London  ;  his 
reception  by  the  king,  ib.  Liberated, 
i.  88.  Hisdeatli  and  character,  i.  89. 

John  de  Graille,  i.  89. 

John  duke  of  Burgundy,  called  the 
Fearless,  i.  98. 

John,  archduke,  defeated  by  Eugene 
Beauharnois  at  Raab,  iii.  236. 

Joinville,  i.  57. 

Joseph,  father,  a  capuchin  friar,  the 
follower  and  confidant  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  called  his  “  Gray  Emi¬ 
nence,’'*  ii.  46. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  iii.  184.  Declared 
king  of  Naples,  iii.  200.  Proclaimed 
king  of  Spain,  iii.  225.  Flight  of, 
from  Paris,  iii.  276. 

Josephine  Beauharnois,  marriage  of, 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  iii.  105. 
Joins  Napoleon  in  Italy;  her  recep¬ 
tion  there,  iii.  118.  Exhorts  Napo¬ 
leon  in  behalf  of  Louis  XVIII.,  iii. 
169.  Coronation  of,  iii.  185.  Re¬ 
ceives  the  congratulations  of  the 
legislative  body  on  the  victory  near 
Bruges;  her  answer,  iii.  230.  Di¬ 
vorced  from  Bonaparte ;  retires  to 
Malmaison  with  the  state  and  title 
of  empress,  iii.  241. 

Jourdan,  general,  lays  siege  to  Char¬ 
leroi,  iii.  78.  Defeated  by  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  iii.  114. 

Joubert,  general,  commissioned  to 
take  the  command  in  Italy  against 
Suwarrow,  iii.  143. 

Julian,  the  emperor,  subdues  the  Al- 
lemanni,  i.  8. 

Julien,  a  Protestant  minister,  abjures 
Christianity,  iii.  64. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  i.  145.  Leagues  with 
the  Venetians  against  Louis  XII., 
i.  147.  Refuses  to  yield,  i.  148. 
Death  of,  i.  149. 

Julius  III.,  pope,  i.  212. 

Junot,  iii.  116. 

K. 

Kellerman,  iii.  110.  His  reply  to  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  observation  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  iii.  162. 

Kersanit,  iii.  32. 

Khorasmians  defeat  their  opponents 
on  the  plain  of  Gaza ;  massacre  all 

Z  2 


the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  i.  57, 
Fly  to  Syria,  ib. 

Rienlin,  ii.  261. 

Kirchener,  death  of,  iii.  109. 

Kleber,  general,  iii.  144.  Proposes  to 
evacuate  Egypt ;  concludes  the 
agreement  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
iii.  166.  Death  of,  ib. 

Korsakow,  general,  iii.  145. 

Kosciusko,  iii.  78. 

KutusofF,  iii.  198. 

L. 

La  Balue,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal ;  his  treach¬ 
ery  ;  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  in  the 
castle  of  Loches,  for  life,  i.  120. 

La  Barre,  execution  of,  for  pretended 
sacrilege,  ii.  177. 

La  Chaise,  Pere,  confessor  to  Louis 
XIV.,  ii.  103. 

La  Cbalotais,  attorney-general  of  the 
province  of  Brittany,  ii.  195. 

Lacretelle,  the  historian,  iii.  94. 

La  Fayette,  marquis  de,  slain  in  the 
affair  of  Minden,  ii.  190. 

La  Fayette,  son  of  the  former,  de¬ 
mands  a  convocation  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  assembly,  ii.  216.  Throws 
down  his  command  in  disgust  at 
the  outrages  of  the  rabble  ;  prevail¬ 
ed  on  to  resume  it,  ii  235.  Leads 
the  national  guard  to  Versailles,  ii. 
238.  Arrives  at  Versailles  at  the 
head  of  the  national  guard  ;  de¬ 
mands,  as  a  mark  of  confidence 
from  the  king,  that  the  external 
guard  of  the  castle  be  committed  to 
his  troops,  ii.  240.  His  letter  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  ii.256.  Repairs 
to  the  Tuilleries,  and  seeks  an  au¬ 
dience  of  his  sovereign,  ii.  259.  Ap¬ 
pears  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly  ; 
demands  the  punishment  of  thoso 
concerned  in  the  invasion  of  the 
palace,  ib.  Resists  the  government 
established  by  the  revolution,  iii. 
10.  Detained  a  longtime  a  prison¬ 
er  at  Olmutz,  ib. 

La  Galissoniere,  admiral,  ii.  184. 

Laharpe,  his  trial,  iii.  108. 

Lally,  count,  an  Irish  officer,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Irish  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  ii.  173.  Lays 
siege  to  Madras;  his  character; 
committed  to  the  Bastile  ;  condemn¬ 
ed  to  lose  his  head,  ii.  191. 

■Lally-Tollendal,  ii.  233. 

Lamballe,  princess  de,  murder  of,  in 
270. 

Lambesch,  prince  de,  ii.  232. 

Lameth,  Charles  de,  ii.  212. 

Larnole,  execution  of,  i.  255. 

Landrecies,  siege  of,  i.  197. 

Languedoc  erected  into  a  republic,  L 
37.  Its  independence  destroyed,  L 
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46.  Threatened  with  a  crusade,  i. 
55.  Conquered  by  De  Montford,  ii.9 
Lanjuinais,  iii.  30. 

La  Noue,  the  Hugenot  governor  of 
Rochelle,  i.  248. 

Lannes  dispatched  to  Lisbon  by  Na¬ 
poleon,  iii.  177- 

Lannoi,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  i.  171. 
Laon,  the  siege  of,  i.  283. 

Laon,  battle  of,  iii.  273. 

La  Palisse,  i.  143. 

La  Renaudie,  i.  232. 

Larevelliere,  iii.  100. 

La  Roche  Jaquelin,  iii.  60. 

Lasource,  iii.  17.  Trial  of,  iii.  57. 

Execution  of,  iii.  58. 

La  Tremouille,  i.  142. 

Launay,  de,  governor  of  the  Bastile, 
ii.  232. 

Lautrec,  governor  of  Milan,  i.  102. 
Abandoned  by  his  troops  ;  receives 
reinforcements  from  France,  i.  163. 
Takes  Pavia  by  assault;  makes 
himself  master  of  Geneva,  i.  175. 
Advances  to  the  conquest  of  Naples, 

i.  176.  Death  of,  i.  177. 

Lauzun,  due  de,  favorite  of  Louis 

XIV.,  his  adventures,  ii.  101. 
Lauzun,  due  de,  afterwards  de  Biron, 

ii.  212. 

Lavalette,  cardinal,  ii.  36. 

Lavater,  death  of,  iii.  146. 

La  Vaquerie,  i.  133. 

La  Vendee,  the  war  of,  iii.  59. 

Law,  a  Scottish  financier,  establishes 
a  royal  bank  in  Paris,  under  the 
protection  of  the  regent  Orleans,  ii. 
149.  Increases  the  credit  of  his 
bank,  by  procuring  for  it  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  commerce  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  to  China,  to  Senegal,  ii.  151. 
Failure  of  the  bank,  ib. 

Lawfelt,  battle  of,  ii.  174. 

Lazonski,  ii.  261. 

Lebon,  Joseph,  iii.  59. 

Le  Brun,  iii.  101.  Chosen  assistant 
consul  of  France,  iii.  157.  Made 
arch-treasurer,  iii.  184.  Appointed 
governor  of  Naples,  iii.  190.  Created 
duke  of  Piacenza,  iii.  200. 

Leclerc,  general,  iii.  174. 

Lecointre,  iii.  82. 

Lefebvre,  general,  iii.  149.  Dantzic 
surrenders  to,  iii.  212.  Taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  English,  iii.  237. 
Legendre,  ii.  257. 

Legislative  assembly,  meeting  of,  ii. 
250.  Appoint  a  commission  to  con¬ 
sider  and  prepare  a  dictatorial  law, 
ii.  260.  Refuse  to  order  the  arrest 
of  La  Fayette,  ii.  261. 

Le  Grandi,  ii.  227. 

Leyva,  general  de,  i.  188.  Death  of, 
i.  189. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  i.  19.  Places  a  crown 
of  gold  on  the  head  of  Charlemagne,| 


and  salutes  him  by  the  titles  of  em¬ 
peror  and  Augustus,  ib. 

Leo  X.,  pope,  i.  149.  Death  of,  i.  163. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  i.  205. 

Lepelletier,  St.  Fargeau,  iii.  32. 

Lesdiguieres,  general,  the  Huguenot 
commander,  ii.  12.  Recants  and 
returns  to  the  Catholic  faith;  is 
made  constable,  ii.  24. 

Lestocq,  general,  iii.  211. 

Letellier,  the  chancellor,  ii.  103. 

Letourneur,  member  of  the  executive 
directory,  iii.  100. 

Lichtenstein,  prince  of,  ii.  174. 

Ligonier,  ii.  174. 

Lisbon,  dreadful  earthquake  at,  in 
1755,  ii.  183. 

Lisle,  lord,  i.  114. 

Lithbert  bishop  of  Cambray,  leads 
3000  Flemish  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land,  i.  34. 

Lobau,  count  de,  iii.  230. 

Lodi,  battle  of,  iii.  112. 

Lonato,  battle  of,  iii.  116. 

Longueville,  due  de,  supersedes  the 
mareschal  d’Ancre  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Picardy,  ii.  18. 

Longwy  and  Verdun  taken  by  the  re¬ 
publicans,  iii.  13. 

Lorraine,  cardinal,  i.  194. 

Lorraine,  duke  of,  ii.  40. 

Lorraine,  duke  of,  exchanges  his  patri¬ 
mony  for  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  ii. 
165.  Obtains  the  imperial  crown 
on  the  death  of  Charles  VII.,  ii.  171. 

Louis  VI.  of  France,  the  first  French 
monarch  that  had  any  settled  max¬ 
im  of  government,  i.  36.  Grants 
the  first  charters  to  towns ;  stands 
forth  the  champion  of  the  clergy,  ib. 
Death  of,  i.  39. 

Louis  VII.  succeeds  his  father,  Louis 
VI. ;  his  marriage,  i.  40.  Assumes 
the  cross,  to  lead  an  army  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  ib.  His  death,  i.  42. 

Louis  VIII.  of  France,  i.  51.  Death 
of,  i.  53. 

Louis  IX.,  i.  54.  Marriage  of,  i.  55. 
Vows  to  lead  a  crusade  against  the 
infidels  ;  receives  the  cross  from  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  i.  57.  Death  of,  i. 
65.  His  character,  ib. 

Louis  X.,  death  of,  i.  75. 

Louis  XI.,  accession  of,  i.  116.  His 
person,  ib.  Recovers  Amiens,  Ao- 
beville,  and  St.  Cluentins,  i.  117. 
Goes  on  a  pilgrimage,  i.  118.  Ob¬ 
tains  possession  of  Burgundy,  i.  128. 
Death  of,  130.  His  character,  ib. 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  i.  140.  Mar¬ 
riage  of,  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  ib. 
Assumes  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan, 
i.  141.  Forms  an  alliance  with 
Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  i.  142. 
Defeats  the  Venetians,  i.  147.  Sends 
an  army  against  the  pope,  command- 
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ed  by  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Ne¬ 
mours,  i.  148.  Second  marriage  of, 
with  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  i.  150.  Death  of,  ib. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  ii.  14.  Issues 
an  edict  reproving  the  parliament, 
ii.  17.  Marriage  of,  with  Anne  of 
Austria,  ii.  J8.  Joins  his  mother  in 
the  project  for  getting  rid  of  Cond6, 
ii.  19.  Marches  into  Bearn;  re¬ 
duces  the  church  lands,  ii.  23.  Re¬ 
turns  to  his  capital;  his  reception 
there,  ii.  24.  His  confidence  in  car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu,  ii.  27.  Retires  to 
Versailles,  ii.  36.  Holds  his  court 
at  St.  Germain,  ib.  Private  char¬ 
acter  of,  ii.  44.  Is  reconciled  to  the 
queen,  ii.  45.  Complains  of  the 
tyranny  of  Richelieu,  ii.  49.  Death 
of,  ii.  52. 

Louis  XIV.,  birth  of,  ii.  45.  His 
accession,  ii.  57.  Goes  in  state  to 
the  Te  Deuin  sung  in  honor  of  the 
battle  of  Lens,  ii.  66.  Completes 
his  minority,  ii.  78.  Summons  the 
magistrates  to  repair  to  Pontoise; 
his  entry  into  Paris,  ii.  81.  Makes 
his  first  campaign,  ii.  85.  Gives  up 
Dunkirk  to  Cromwell,  ib.  Marries 
the  infanta  of  Spain,  ii.  87.  Marches 
into  Flanders  at  the  head  of  an  ar¬ 
my  ;  takes  possession  of  French 
Flanders,  Lille,  Mons,  Tournay, 
and  Charleroi,  ii.  91.  Takes  the 
side  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  92.  Takes 
every  means  to  detach  England 
from  the  alliance,  ii.  93.  Conquers 
Utrecht,  ii.  95.  Returns  to  Paris, 
ib.  Conquers  Franche-Comt6,  ii. 
96.  Makes  himself  master  of 
Ghent,  ii.  100.  His  bigotry,  ii.  102. 
Death  of  his  queen,  ib.  Married 
secretly  to  madame  de  Maintenon, 

103.  Sends  missionaries  to  convert 
the  Huguenots;  tries  severity,  ii. 

104.  His  cruelty  to  the  Protestants 
rouses  the  Germans  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  against  him,  ii.  106.  Sends  an 
army  to  the  Rhine,  commanded  by 
the  dauphin,  ib.  Orders  the  towns 
of  Treves,  Worms,  Spire,  and  Hei¬ 
delberg,  to  be  destroyed;  the  elec¬ 
tor’s  ancient  palace,  together  with 
the  cottages  of  his  meanest  sub¬ 
jects,  to  bn  burned,  ib.  Invests  Na¬ 
mur,  ii.  108.  Attacks  king  William 
of  England  near  Lorraine;  quits 
tbe  army,  and  returns  to  Versailles, 
ii.  109.  Meets  with  private  misfor¬ 
tunes,  ii.  132.  Death  of,  ii.  138.  Char¬ 
acter  of,  ib. 

Louis  XV.,  his  attachment  to  Fleury, 
ii.  155.  Marriage  of  with  Maria 
Leczinsky,  ii.  157.  After  the  death 
of  Fleury  resided  chiefly  at  Choisy, 
ii.  170.  Proceeds  to  Flanders  to  join 


the  mareschal  de  Noailles,  ib.  On 
hearing  of  the  intended  invasion  of 
prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  flies 
from  Flanders  towards  the  Rhine; 
seized  with  a  fever  when  he  had 
reached  Metz;  asks  forgiveness  of 
the  queen,  ib.  Returns  to  his  capi¬ 
tal  ;  his  first  act  was  to  recall  his 
mistress,  the  duchess  of  Chateau- 
roux,  and  to  exile  her  enemies,  ii. 
171.  State  of  the  church  during  the 
reign  of,  ii.  177.  Stabbed  by  a  mad¬ 
man  on  his  way  to  Versailles,  ii. 
185.  Attributes  to  the  great  council 
of  state  the  same  privileges  and  au¬ 
thority  as  that  wielded  by  the  par¬ 
liament,  ii.  186.  His  jealousy  of  the 
dauphin,  ii.  189.  Death  of  the  dau¬ 
phin  ;  death  of  the  queen  ;  his  grief 
at  her  death,  ii.  196.  His  confidence 
in  his  minister  Choiseul,  ii.  198. 
Passes  a  decree  to  reverse  the  judi¬ 
cial  verdict  of  the  parliament  against 
D’Aiguillon,  ii.  200.  Holds  a  bed  of 
justice,  ii.  201.  Death  of,  ii.  202. 

Louis  XVI.,  marriage  of,  ii.  198.  Ac¬ 
cession  of,  ii.  203.  State  of  society 
during  the  reign  of,  ii.  204.  Char¬ 
acter  of,  ii.  205.  Dismisses  Turgot 
and  Malesherbes  from  the  ministry, 
ii.  208,  Reforms  his  court,  ii.  219. 
Opens  the  assembly  of  the  states- 
general  at  Versailles,  ii.  225.  Issues 
orders  for  a  royal  sitting,  ii.  228. 
Makes  known  his  will  at  the  royal 
sitting ;  annuls  all  the  previous 
votes  and  acts  of  the  assembly,  ii. 
229.  Issues  an  order  requesting  the 
majority  of  the  noblesse  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  constitutional  as¬ 
sembly,  ii.  230.  Abandons  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  count  d’Artois  and  baron 
de  Breteuil ;  hurries  to  the  national 
assembly,  intending  to  make  peace 
with  it ;  announces  that  orders  were 
given  that  the  troops  should  retire 
from  the  capital,  ii.  233.  Returns  to 
Paris  ;  receives  the  keys  of  the  city 
from  the  mayor,  ii.  234.  Assumes 
the  tricolor  cockade,  ib.  Returns 
to  Versailles,  ib.  Advised  by  Necker 
to  interfere  and  state  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  his  acceptance  of  the  suspen¬ 
sive,  rather  than  the  absolute,  veto; 
the  former  was  accordingly  decreed, 
ii.  237.  Refuses  to  fly  from  Ver¬ 
sailles,  ii.  239.  Called  on  by  the  mob 
and  the  Parisian  army  to  go  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  ii.  241.  He  assents  ;  repairs  to 
the  Tuillcries,  accompanied  by  the 
queen  and  the  royal  family,  ib.  Ad¬ 
vised  by  Mirabeau  to  retire  to  Metz, 
and  there,  at  the  head  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  force,  treat  with  the  nation, 
ii.  244.  .  Flight  of,  with  the  royal 
family,  ii.  246.  Recognized  at  St. 
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Menehould  by  Drouet ;  arrested  and 
conveyed  to  Paris,  ii.  247.  Arrival 
of,  in  Paris,  ib.  Suspended  by  the 
national  assembly  from  his  func¬ 
tions,  ib.  Opens  the  legislative  as¬ 
sembly,  ii.  250.  Refuses  to  have  any 
guard,  and  occupies  his  solitary 
palace,  exposed  at  all  times  to  the 
irruptions  of  the  rabble,  ii.254.  His 
reply  to  the  populace  that  forced 
their  way  into  the  Tuilleries,  ii. 
258.  Refused  to  be  saved  by  La 
Fayette,  ii.  259.  Refuses  to  stoop 
to  an  alliance  with  the  Girondists, 

ii.  260.  Rejects  the  offers  of  the  due 
de  la  Rochefoucault  and  La  Fay¬ 
ette  of  the  means  of  escape,  ii.  262. 
Abandons  the  chateau,  and  retires 
with  his  family  to  the  national  as¬ 
sembly,  ii.  264.  Sends  M.  de  Her- 
villy  with  an  order  for  the  Swiss  to 
retire  and  abandon  the  chateau,  ii. 
265.  Transferred  with  his  family 
from  Luxembourg  to  the  Temple, 
lii.  27.  Separated  from  his  family, 
and  denied  the  sole  consolation  of 
his  captivity,  that  of  instructing 
his  infant  son,  ib.  His  trial,  iii.  29. 
Selects  Turgot  and  Malesherbes  for 
his  counsel,  ib.  Appears  before 
the  convention  attended  by  his  de¬ 
fenders,  iii.  30.  Sentenced  to  death 
by  the  convention,  iii.  32.  His  last 
interview  with  the  queen  and  the 
princesses,  iii.  33.  Execution  of,  iii. 
34. 

Louis  Bonaparte  made  constable,  iii. 
184.  Declared  king  of  Holland,  iii. 
200.  Marriage  of,  with  Hortensia 

-  Beauharnois,  ib.  Resigns  his  crown 
and  retires  to  a  private  station  in 
Germany,  iii.  244. 

Louis,  prince,  of  Prussia,  death  of, 

iii.  204. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  i.  145. 

Louvois,  ii.  95.  His  jealousy  of  Tu- 
renne,  ii.  96.  Death  of,  ii.  97. 

Louvet,  his  speech,  iii.  22. 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  iii.  148. 

Luckner,  ii.  252. 

Ludovico  Sforza,  i.  136.  His  death,  i. 
142. 

Luther,  Martin,  publishes  his  propo¬ 
sitions,  i.  179. 

Luxembourg  conquered  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  i.  195.  Reconquered  by 
the  imperialists,  ib. 

Luxembourg,  mareschal  de,  arrest  of; 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastile;  liberat¬ 
ed,  ii.  102.  Death  of,  ii.  111. 

Luynes,  de,  favorite  of  Louis  XIII., 
ii.  18.  Becomes  sole  master  of  the 
state ;  liberates  the  prince  deConde, 
ii.  21.  Raises  an  army,  ii.  23.  His 
death,  ii.  24. 

Lyons  destroyed  by  order  of  the  con¬ 


vention,  and  all  those  inhabitants 
who  had  taken  arms  guillotined, 
iii.  59. 

Lys,  river,  declared  the  boundary  of 
France  and  Flanders,  i.  70. 

M. 

Macdonald,  iii.  J41.  Created  marshal 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  Napoleon, 
iii.  237. 

Machault,  the  finance  minister,  ii. 
181.  Transferred  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  finance  to  that  of  marine 
affairs,  ib. 

Machiavel,  birth  of,  i.  121. 

Mack,  the  Austrian  general,  iii.  138. 
Shut  up  with  the  remains  of  his 
army  in  the  town  of  Ulm  ;  surren¬ 
ders  to  Napoleon,  iii.  194. 

Magdeburg,  siege  of,  iii.  207. 

Madrid  surrenders  to  Napoleon,  iii. 
229. 

Maestricht,  capture  of,  ii.  96. 

Magnentius,  his  war  with  Constan 
tius,  i.  8. 

Mai  Hard,  ii.  268. 

Maillebois,  mareschal,  ii.  167. 

Mailly,  madame  du,  ii.  166. 

Mailly,  marshal  de,  ii.  265. 

Maine  united  to  France,  i.  46. 

Maine,  due  de,  ii.  112.  148. 

Maintenon,  madame  de,  ii.  103. 

Major  Domus,  a  royal  judge,  at  one 
time  appointed  by  the  king,  at  an¬ 
other  by  the  aristocracy,  i.  12. 

Malmesbury,  lord,  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Paris  to  propose  a  negotia¬ 
tion,  by  which  she  would  restore 
France  her  colonies  in  return  for 
Flanders  being  again  ceded  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  iii.  123. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  ii.  131. 

Malesherbes  dismissed  from  the  min¬ 
istry,  ii.208.  Chosen  by  Louis  XVI. 
as  one  of  his  counsel,  iii.  29.  And 
all  his  family  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
iii.  68. 

Malouet,  ii.  226. 

Mandat,  ii.  263. 

Manny,  Walter  de,  i.  83. 

Mansourah,  battle  of,  i.  59. 

Mantua,  siege  of,  iii.  114. 

Marat,  accused  by  Dumouriez  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  people  to  sedition  in  his 
journal  called  the  “Ami  du  Peu- 
ple,”  ii.  254.  His  character,  ii.  266. 
Addresses  the  convention,  iii.  18. 
His  address  to  the  people,  iii.  19. 
Accusation  of,  iii.  20.  Recom¬ 
mends,  in  his  journal,  the  mob  to 
pillage  the  magazines  and  hang  the 
monopolizers,  iii.  36.  Tried  and 
acquitted  by  a  revolutionary  tribu¬ 
nal,  iii.  42.  Murder  of,  iii.  54- 

Marcel,  Stephen,  chief  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Paris,  releases  the  king  of 
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Navarre  from  prison,  i.  87.  Deatli 
of,  ib. 

Marche,  count  de  la,  i.  56. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  iii.  161. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  her  heroism,  i. 
112. 

Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  ii.  160.  Succeeds 
her  father  Charles  VI.,  ii.  166.  Ap¬ 
peals  to  her  Hungarian  subjects  to 
aid  her  against  the  elector  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  ii.  167.  Obtains  the  imperial 
crown  for  her  husband,  ii.  171.  Dis¬ 
patches  two  armies  to  Italy,  com¬ 
manded  by  prince  Charles  of  Lor¬ 
raine  and  the  prince  of  Lichten¬ 
stein,  ii.  173.  Recovers  Austrian 
Flanders,  ii.  175.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  loss  of  Silesia,  ii.  183.  Signs  a 
treaty  with  France,  ii.  184.  Signs  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia,  ii.  193. 

Maria  Leczinski,  queen  of  Louis 
XV.,  ii.  157.  Death  of,  ii.  196. 

Marie  Antoinette,  marriage  of,  with 
Louis  XVI.,  ii.  198.  Accused  of 
having  influenced  the  king  to  dis¬ 
miss  Turgot  and  Malesherbes  from 
the  ministry,  ii.  207.  Her  character, 
ii.  214.  Excites  the  hostilities  of  the 
high  church  party,  ib.  Summoned 
Necker ;  promises  to  support  and 
adopt  his  views ;  persuades  him  to 
resume  the  ministry,  ii.  229.  Nar¬ 
rowly  escapes  being  massacred  by 
the  people,  ii.  240.  Her  last  inter¬ 
view  with  the  king  before  his  exe¬ 
cution,  iii.  33.  Execution  of,  iii.  57. 

Maria  Louisa,  archduchess,  iii.  233. 
Marriage  of.  with  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  iii.  241.  Flight  of,  from  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  iii.  276. 

Marignano,  battle  of,  i.  155. 

Mariilac,  mareschal  de ;  execution  of, 
ii.  37. 

Mark,  mareschal  de  la,  i.  189. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  intrusted  with 
the  chief  command  by  queen  Anne 
of  England  ;  enters  on  the  campaign 
of  Flanders,  ii.  119.  Takes  Bonn 
and  Luxembourg,  ii.  120.  Marches 
against  the  French  at  Schellenberg, 
ii.  121.  Gains  the  battle  of  Bleu 
heim,  ii.  123.  Takes  Tournay,  ii. 
130.  Gains  the  victory  of  Malpla- 
quet,  his  last  victory,  ii.  131. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  duke  of 
Burgundy,  i.  121.  Marriage  of,  i. 
129.  Death  of.  ib. 

Mary,  princess  of  England,  marriage 
of,  with  Louis  XII.,  i.  150. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  i.  210.  Marriage 
of,  with  the  dauphin  of  France,  i. 
233. 

Mary  queen  of  England,  marriage  of, 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  i.  218. 

Mary  of  Medicis,  queen  of  Henry  IV. 


of  France,  her  coronation,  i.  295. 
Appointed  regent,  ii.  11.  Her  char¬ 
acter,  ii.  12.  Guided  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  late  king,  ib.  Dismisses 
the  army  intended  for  Italy,  ib.  Un¬ 
popularity  of,  ii.  14.  Goes  to  Poitou 
with  the  young  king  to  counteract 
rebellion,  ii.  15.  Ceases  to  be  regent, 
ii.  18.  Retires  to  Blois,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Richelieu,  ii.  19.  Escapes 
by  night  from  the  chateau  of  Blois; 
meets  Epernon  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  party,  ii.  20.  Obtains  the 
government  of  Anjou,  ii.  21.  Re¬ 
fused  to  be  admitted  to  court,  ib. 
Her  hatred  to  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
ii.  32.  Causes  Mary  of  Gonzaga  to 
be  immured  in  the  Bastile,  ii.  33. 
Gains  the  good  will  of  the  Pari¬ 
sians,  ii.  36.  Arrested  at  Com- 
piegne,  ii.  37.  Flies  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  retires  to  Brussels,  ii.  43. 
Death  of,  ii.  47. 

Mary  of  Gonzaga,  ii.  33. 

Mary,  princess,  daughter  of  James  II. 
of  England  ;  marriage  of,  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  ii.  99. 

Massena,  general,  iii.  108. 

Massillon,  ii.  25. 

Matigon,  mareschal  de,  i.  263. 

Matthieu  Dumas,  iii.  101. 

Maupeon,ii.  199.  Establishes  inferior 
and  provincial  courts;  destroys  the 
overgrown  jurisdiction  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  ii.  201. 

Maurepas,  compte  de,  ii.  163.  Chosen 
minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  205.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of,  ii.  206.  Death  of,  ii. 
211. 

Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  i.  214. 

Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  i. 
135.  Death  of,  i.  160. 

Maximilian,  archduke,  iii.  323. 

Mayen ne,  duke  of,  i.  263.  Causes  car¬ 
dinal  de  Bourbon  to  be  declared 
king  under  the  name  of  Charles  X., 

i.  213.  Worsted  at  the  battle  of 
Arques,  i.  274.  Advances  to  relieve 
the  town  of  Dreux,  i.  275. 

Mazarin,  cardinal,  ii.  55.  Opposition 
of,  to  the  parliament;  brings  the 
young  king  into  the  parliament; 
causes  him,  sitting  on  his  throne, 
to  order  nineteen  edicts  to  be  regis¬ 
tered,  ii.  63.  Anathematized  the 
parliament  before  the  whole  court ; 
compared  the  coadjutor  Do  Retz  to 
Cromwell,  and  himself  to  Strafford, 

ii.  76.  Takes  his  departure  for 
Havre-de-Grace ;  sets  the  captive 
provinces  at  liberty;  resigns  him¬ 
self  to  his  disgrace,  and  prepares  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  ib.  Returns;  is 
welcomed  by  the  Parisians,  ii.  82. 
Solicits  an  alliance  with  Cromwell, 
ii.  85.  Acts  personally  as  negotiator 
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on  the  part  of  France  at  the  con¬ 
ference  for  the  peace  in  the  Isle  of 
Pheasants,  ii.  86.  Death  of,  ii.  88. 

Meda,  iii.  74. 

Medici,  cardinal  de,  i.  148. 

Meerfeldt,  general,  iii.  267. 

Melancthon,  i.  185. 

Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  i. 
276. 

Menou,  general,  iii.  89.  Espouses  a 
Turkish  woman,  and  adopts  the 
Mahometan  religion,  iii.  167. 

Mercceur,  duke  of,  i.  134. 

Mercy  the  Austrian  general  surprises 
Turenne  in  his  camp,  and  defeats 
him,  ii.  59.  Killed  in  the  battle  of 
Kecroi,  ib. 

Merovingians,  so  called  from  their 
supposed  founder  Merovbe,  govern 
the  Franks,  i.  11. 

Merveille,  i.  183. 

Metternich,  the  Austrian  envoy,  iii. 
228. 

Mirabeau,  ii.  225.  His  answer  to  De 
Breze  when  he  summoned  the  con¬ 
stitutional  assembly  to  depart,  by 
order  of  the  king,  ii.  229.  Proposes 
to  the  king  to  countermand  the 
troops  which  thronged  around  Paris, 
and  to  form  the  citizens  of  Paris 
into  a  civic  guard,  ii.  281.  Leagues 
secretly  with  the  court  to  support 
the  crown,  and  recover  for  it  a  por¬ 
tion  of  strength  requisite  for  its  ex¬ 
istence,  ii.  243.  Advises  the  king 
to  retire  to  Metz;  and  there,  at  the 
head  of  an  independent  force,  treat 
with  the  nation,  ii.  244.  Death  of, 
ii.  245. 

Miranda,  iii.  38. 

Mismandre,  ii.  239. 

Miron,  provost  of  the  merchants  of 
Paris,  ii.  16. 

Mold,  the  president,  i.  280.  His  hero¬ 
ism,  when  threatened  by  an  infu¬ 
riated  mob,  ii.  71. 

Molwitz,  battle  of,  ii.  167. 

Moncada,  viceroy  of  Naples;  death 
of,  i.  176. 

Monch,  leader  of  the  French  in  the 
battle  of  St.  Jaques,  killed  by  a 
captain  of  Uri,  i.  112. 

Monneins,  governor  of  Bourdeaux,  i. 
209. 

Mons,  siege  of,  ii.  108. 

Montaigne  publishes  his  Essays,  i. 
281. 

Montbazon,  madante  de,  ii.  57. 

Montcontour,  battle  of,  i.  247. 

Montebello,  due  de,  iii.  160. 

Montenotte,  battle  of,  iii.  107. 

Montespan,  madame  de,  ii.  89. 

Montesquieu  visits  London,  ii.  146. 
Style  of  his  writings,  ii.  154. 

Montfort,  count  de,  i.  80.  His  death, 
i.  81. 


Montfort,  countess  de,  heroism  of,  i 
80. 

Montgaillard,  iii.  98. 

Montgomery  executed  by  order  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  i.  230. 
Montluc,  mareschal,  i.  198. 
Montmorency  intrusted  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Provence ;  acts  the  part  of 
Fabius,  i.  188.  Made  constable  of 
France,  i.  192.  Exiled  to  Chantilly, 
i.  194.  Recalled  to  court,  and  es¬ 
tablished  in  authority,  i.  206.  Char¬ 
acter  of,  i.  207.  Sent  to  crush  the 
insurgents  in  Bourdeaux,  i.  209.  Re¬ 
tires  to  Chantilly,  i.  227.  Recalled 
to  court,  i.  235.  Commands  the 
Catholics  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis; 
death  of,  i.  243.  Character  of  ib. 
Montmorency,  marshal  de,  i.  255. 
Created  constable,  i.  282.  Taken 
prisoner  in  a  skirmish  at  Caslle- 
naudari,  ii.  38.  Execution  of  ii.  39. 
Montmorency,  mademoiselle  de,  i. 
294. 

Montmorin,  a  noted  royalist,  acquit¬ 
ted  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
in  order  to  provoke  the  people,  and 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  more  sum¬ 
mary  modes  of  justice  and  of  ven¬ 
geance,  ii.  268. 

Montpensier,  due  de,  i.  139.  Death  of, 
i.  140. 

Montpensier,  duchess  de,  i.  271. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  iii.  228.  Killed  in 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  iii.  230. 
Morat,  battle  of,  i.  127. 

Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  i.  86. 
Moreau,  general,  sent  to  replace 
Pichegru  on  the  Rhine,  iii.  105. 
Obliged  to  retreat  through  the  Black 
Forest,  iii.  114.  Arrest  of,  iii.  179. 
Trial  of  iii.  181.  Mortally  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  battle  of  Dresden,  iii.  265. 
Morpeth,  envoy  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  court  of  Prussia,  iii.  203. 
Mortier,  general,  iii.  175. 

Moscow,  the  burning  of,  iii.  256. 
Mounier,  ii.  226. 

Muhlberg,  battle  of  i.  211. 

Murat,  iii.  113.  Sent  to  Naples  by 
Napoleon,  iii.  177.  Created  a  Ger¬ 
man  prince,  iii.  200.  Marriage  of, 
with  Caroline  Bonaparte,  iii.  201. 
Takes  the  place  of  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  on 
liis  being  declared  king  of  Spain, 
iii.  225. 

Muret,  battle  of,  i.  49. 

Muscovy  invaded  by  the  Moguls,  i.  57. 
N. 

Nantes,  the  famous  edict  of,  issued,  i. 

287.  Repeal  of,  ii.  10. 

Naples  invaded  by  Conradin,  i.  64. 
Becomes  the  Parthenopian  repub¬ 
lic,  iii.  139. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  born,  1769 ;  edu- 
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cated  at  the  artillery  school  of  Bri- 
enne  ;  appointed  by  the  convention 
to  command  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
iii.  60.  Appointed  to  succeed  gen¬ 
eral  Menou  in  the  command  of  the 
national  army,  iii.  96.  Appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Italy,  iii.  105.  Marries  Josephine, 
widow  of  general  Beauliarnois,  ib. 
Dispatched  to  the  Alps,  iii.  106 
Gains  the  victory  of  Montenotte, 
iii.  107.  Marches  to  crush  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  army,  and  menace  Turin,  in 
order  to  force  that  court  to  abandon 
the  alliance  of  Austria,  iii.  108. 
Treats  with  Colli,  the  Sardinian 
general,  and  requires  the  surrender 
of  all  the  important  fortresses  of 
the  kingdom,  iii.  109.  His  address 
to  his  soldiers,  ib.  Writes  to  the 
directory ;  their  answer,  iii.  110.  His 
reply ;  achieves  the  conquest  of 
Piedmont,  ib.  Gains  the  battle  of 
Lodi,  iii.  112.  Enters  the  Venetian 
states,  ib.  Forms  the  siege  of  Man 
tua,  iii.  113.  Calls  a  council  of 
war;  abandons  Mantua;  marches 
to  repulse  duasdonowitch,  iii.  115. 
Wurmser,  with  upwards  of  3000 
men,  surrender  to  him,  iii.  116.  Re¬ 
sumes  the  siege  of  Mantua  ;  attacks 
Davidowitch;  defeats  him  at  Ro- 
veedo,  iii.  117.  Joined  by  Josephine 
in  Italy,  iii.  118.  Attacks  Alvinzi; 
endeavors  to  drive  him  from  Calde- 
ro,  119.  Obliged  to  retire  to  Vero¬ 
na,  ib.  Joins  the  legion  marching 
to  chastise  Rome  for  its  late  demon¬ 
stration  ;  grants  terms  to  the  pope 
at  Toletino,  iii.  123.  Writes  to  the 
archduke  Charles  proposing  peace; 
the  Austrian  court  replies  by  send¬ 
ing  negotiators,  who  signed  a  pre¬ 
liminary  treaty  of  peace  at  Leo- 
ben,  iii.  125.  Declares  war  against 
Venice,  iii.  129.  Anecdote  of,  iii. 
134.  Returns  to  Paris;  his  trium¬ 
phal  welcome  there,  ib.  Accepts 
the  command  of  an  army  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  England,  iii.  135. 
Sails  in  the  expedition  against 
Egypt,  iii.  136.  Takes  possession 
of  Malta,  ib.  Takes  Alexandria; 
commences  his  march  up  the  Nile 
to  Cairo,  ib.  Called  by  the  Arabs 
the  Sultan  of  Fire.  ib.  Returns  to 
France;  takes  Jaffa  by  storm,  iii 
143.  Returns  to  Egypt,  iii.  144. 
Returns  secretly  to  France,  leaving 
his  army  to  the  command  of  gene¬ 
ral  Kleber,  with  Menou  as  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  iii.  145.  Reaches  the  shores 
of  Provence;  received  by  the  inhab 
itants  as  their  deliverer,  iii.  147. 
Arrives  in  Paris,  iii.  148.  Charged 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  of 


the  capital,  iii.  149.  His  address  to 
Bottot,  the  secretary  of  Barras,  ib. 
His  address  to  the  president  of  the 
council  of  ancients,  iii.  150.  Made 
provisional  consul;  charged  with 
preparing  the  new  constitution,  iii. 
155.  Instals  himself  in  the  palace 
of  Luxembourg,  ib.  Leaves  Lux* 
embourg  for  the  Tuilleries,  iii.  157. 
His  letter  to  the  monarch  of  Great 
Britain,  ib.  Leaves  Paris;  enters 
Milan ;  seizes  all  the  letters  and 
communications  passing  betwixt 
Melas  and  Vienna,  iii.  159.  His 
observation  to  Kellerman,  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  iii.  162.  Returns 
to  Paris;  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  people,  ib.  An  attempt  made 
to  assassinate  him,  iii.  164.  Re-es¬ 
tablishes  the  Catholic  religion  i/i 
France,  iii.  165.  Gains  a  concordat 
from  the  pope,  ib.  Concludes  a 
peace  with  the  British  government 
at  Amiens,  iii.  168.  Decreed  first 
consul  for  ten  years,  in  addition  to 
the  ten  already  allotted,  iii.  170. 
Demands  that  the  Bourbons  should 
be  expelled  from  England  ;  he  meets 
with  a  firm  and  generous  denial, 
iii.  172.  His  interview  with  lord 
Whitworth,  the  British  ambassador, 
iii.  173.  Makes  offers  of  peace  to 
England  and  Russia ;  commences 
war  with  Russia,  iii.  174.  Re-com- 
mences  war  with  England,  iii.  175. 
Conspiracies  against,  iii.  179. 
Causes  the  due  d’Enghien  to  be 
murdered,  iii.  180.  Character  of, 
iii.  183.  Styled  emperor  of  the 
French  by  a  decree  passed  the  18th 
of  May,  1804,  iii.  184.  On  assuming 
his  new  title,  he  visits  Boulogne,  ib. 
Hurries  to  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  iii.  185.  Coronation  of,  ib. 
Takes  a  journey  to  Milan,  in  order 
to  phange  his  title  of  president  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic  to  that  of 
king  of  Naples,  iii.  190.  His  letter 
to  Le  Brun,  governor  of  Genoa,  ib. 
His  conversation  with  Bourriene 
on  the  subject  of  the  intended  war 
with  England,  iii.  191.  His  address 
to  his  soldiers,  iii.  194.  Enters  Vi¬ 
enna,  ib.  His  interview  with  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  iii.  199.  Enters 
Berlin,  iii.  208.  Meditates  re-estab¬ 
lishing  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land  ;  presses  the  siege  of  Dantzic, 
iii.  210.  Dispatches  a  messenger 
with  offers  of  peace  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  iii.  212.  Madrid  surrenders 
to;  abolition  of  the  inquisition  by, 
iii.  229.  His  displeasure  at  Jose¬ 
phine’s  answer  to  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  legislative  body  on  the 
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victory  near  Burgos,  iii.  230.  Ar¬ 
rives  at  the  gates  of  Vienna;  the 
archduke  Maximilian  refuses  to 
surrender,  iii.  233.  His  reply  to 
Berthier  and  Massena,  when  they 
counselled  a  retreat,  iii.  235.  Con¬ 
cludes  a  peace  with  Austria  ;  medi¬ 
tates  a  divorce  from  Josephine,  and 
marriage  with  a  princess  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  iii.  241.  Second  marriage  of, 
with  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  ib. 
Takes  a  journey  through  his  north¬ 
ern  dominions  of  Belgium,  iii.  243. 
Takes  possession  of  Moscow,  iii 
256.  Sends  Lauriston  with  propo¬ 
sals  of  peace  to  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  iii.  257.  Leaves  Moscow  for 
Kalouga,  iii.  258.  Resolves  to  quit 
the  army,  and  hasten  to  Paris,  iii. 
261.  Arrives  at  the  Tuilleries  quite 
unexpected  by  the  empress,  ib. 
Again  joins  his  army,  iii.  262. 
Sends  to  demand  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria  an  armistice  offered  by  the 
victorious  sovereigns  at  Frankfort, 
iii.  268.  Leaves  Paris,  intrusting 
his  empress  and  her  son  to  the  care 
of  the  national  guards  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  iii.  270.  Refuses  to  approve  of 
the  conditions  of  the  congress  of 
Chatillon  sent  to  him  by  Caulain- 
court,  iii.  271.  Signs  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  abdication  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1814,  iii.  277. 

Necker  appointed  director  of  the 
treasury  ;  character  of,  ii.  209.  Com¬ 
plains  to  the  king  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  and  profusion  of  M.  de  Sar- 
tines,  minister  of  marine,  and  pro¬ 
poses  the  mareschal  de  Castries  for 
his  successor,  ii.  210.  Resignation 
of,  ii.  211.  Returns  to  power  ;  pro¬ 
poses  a  royal  sitting  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  beds  of  justice,  ii.  227. 
Resigns,  ii.  228.  Resumes  the  min¬ 
istry,  ii.  229. 

Nerewinden,  battle  of,  ii.  110. 

Nelson,  lord,  iii.  136. 

Neuperg,  general,  ii.  167. 

Neustria,  adopts  the  manners  of  the 
Romanized  Gauls,  i.  11.  Is  subdued 
by  Austrasius,  i.  15. 

Nevers,  duke  of,  ii.  32. 

Ney,  marshal,  iii.  163.  Carries  the 
bridge  ofElchingen,  iii.  194.  Created 
prince  of  Moskwa,  iii.  256. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  iii.  136. 

Noailles,  mareschal  de,  ii.  169. 

Normandy,  duke  of,  i.  37. 

Normandy  invaded  by  John  of  Eng-  1 
land  and  Philip  of  France,  i.  44.  1 

Novi,  battle  of,  iii.  143. 

O.  < 

O’Hara,  commander,  iii.  61. 

Oliver  the  barber,  i.  131. 

Olivarez,  the  Spanish  minister,  ii.  32.  ' 


Omar  king  of  Tunis,  i.  64. 

•  Oppede,  baron  de,  president  of  A?x, 

•  i.  202.  Conquers  the  Vaudois,  and 

•  murders  the  captives,  ib. 

Orange,  William  prince  of,  marries 

the  princess  Mary  of  England,  ii. 
99.  Attacks  the  mareschal  de  Lux¬ 
embourg  at  Mons,  ii.  100.  Invades 
England,  ii.  106. 

Orange,  prince  of,  raised  to  sovereign 
power ;  created  hereditary  stall¬ 
holder,  ii.  174. 

Orleans,  siege  of,  i.  107. 

Orleans,  duchess  of,  i.  87.  Accused  of 
sorcery,  i.  97. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  i.  195.  Death  of,  i. 

'  202. 

Orleans,  Gaston  duke  of,  ii.  28.  Es¬ 
pouses  mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
sier,  ii.  30.  Death  of,  ii.  87. 

Orleans,  duchess  of,  sister  of  Charles 
II.  of  England,  uses  her  influence  to 
establish  a  close  connexion  between 
France  and  England,  ii.  93.  Death 
of,  ib. 

Orleans,  Philip  duke  of,  ii.  87.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  in  Italy,  ii. 
125.  Suspected  of  administering  poi¬ 
son  to  the  dauphin  ;  demands  to  be 
sent  to  the  Bastile;  confronted  with 
witnesses,  and  tried,  ii.  133.  Fills 
the  place  of  heir  presumptive,  ii.  137. 
Appointed  regent;  his  character,  as 
given  by  St.  Simon,  ii.  141.  Pays  a 
visit  of  condolence  to  madame  de 
Maintenon,  on  the  death  of  Lours 
XIV.,  and  secures  to  her  a  hand¬ 
some  pension,  ii.  142.  His  admira¬ 
tion  of  England,  and  esteem  for 
Englishmen,  ii.  146.  Approves  of 
the  policy  of  England;  supports  her 
menaces  against  Spain,  iii.  148. 
Declares  war  against  Spain,  and 
resolves  to  punish  Alberoni,  ii.  150. 
Victorious  over  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  foes,  ib.  Treats  the  Jansenists 
with  great  severity,  ii.  152.  Death 
of,  ii.  153. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  son  of  the  regent,  ii. 
158. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  American  party ;  exiled 
in  consequence,  ii.  239.  Suspected 
of  instigating  the  people  to  sedition, 
ii.  224.  Driven  to  exile  by  La  Fay¬ 
ette,  ii.  242. 

Orleans,  bishop  of,  condemned  and 
fined  for  refusing  the  sacrament,  ii. 
186. 

Ormond,  duke  of,  ii.  120. 

Omano,  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Orleans* 
ii.  28. 

Orri,  grand  inquisitor  at  Lyons,  i.  214. 

Ossat,  cardinal  de,  i.  281. 

Osselin,  iii.  17. 

Ostend,  capture  of,  ii.  173. 
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Otho,  the  emperor,  i.  50. 

Ott,  lieutenant,  iii.  159. 

Oudenarde,  capture  of,  ii.  173. 

Oxenstiern,  the  Swedish  chancellor, 
ii.  42. 

P. 

Pache,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  iii.  63. 

Paine,  Thomas,  iii.  38. 

Paladins,  i.  17. 

Palestine  invaded  by  the  soldan  of 
Egypt,  i.  64. 

Paris,  siege  of,  i.  276.  Divided  into 
twelve  municipalities,  iii.  84. 

Paris,  a  Jansenist  priest,  ii.  162. 

Parker,  sir  Peter,  iii.  164. 

Parma,  siege  of,  i.  163. 

Pascal,  ii.  92. 

Pastoureaux,  the,  exterminated,  and 
their  chief  slain,  i.  60. 

Passau,  peace  of,  i.  215. 

Paul  III.,  pope,  i.  183.  Applies  to 
Henry  II.  of  France  for  his  alliance 
and  aid,  i.  212.  Death  of,  ib. 

Paul  IV.,  pope,  i.  219. 

Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  becomes  the 
champion  of  monarchic  Europe; 
heads  a  new  coalition  against 
France,  iii.  138.  Interferes  with  Na¬ 
poleon  in  behalf  of  the  royal  family 
of  southern  Italy,  iii.  163.  Death 
of,  iii.  164. 

Pauline  Bonaparte,  iii.  201. 

Pavia,  siege  of,  i.  168.  Battle  of,  i.  169. 

Pepin  dethrones  Childeric  III.,  the  roi 
faineant,  and  causes  himself  to  be 
crowned,  i.  12.  Declared  the  legiti¬ 
mate  monarch  of  the  Franks,  i.  13. 
Succeeds  in  rendering  the  office  of 
regent  hereditary,  without  assuming 
the  name  of  royalty,  i.  12.  Van¬ 
quishes  the  Aquitains,  i.  15.  Obtains 
a  title  to  his  crown  from  Rome; 
leads  an  army  into  Italy,  i.  16. 

Perpignan,  siege  of,  i.  195. 

Pescara,  marquis,  i.  148.  Marches  with 
the  constable  into  the  south  of 
France;  lays  siege  to  Marseilles,  i. 
167.  Goes  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  i. 
169.  Death  of,  i.  172. 

Peter  the  Hermit  makes  the  first  cru¬ 
sade  ;  procures  letters  from  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Jerusalem  to  the  pope  and 
princes  of  Europe;  bears  his  mission 
to  pope  Urban,  i.  36.  And  his  follow¬ 
ers  reach  Constantinople  and  fall 
victims  to  the  Turks,  i.  37. 

Peter  of  Castelnau,  the  pope  s  legate, 
i.  47. 

Peter  king  of  Aragon,  i.  49.  Arrives 
in  Sicily  with  an  army  and  fleet,  i. 
66.  Receives  the  Sicilian  exiles, 
with  their  chief,  ib  Death  of,  i.  67. 

Peter  duke  of  Brittany,  i.  54. 

Petion,  the  Girondist,  mayor,  ii.  239. 
Reconducts  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
family  to  Paris,  ii.  247.  Found  dead 
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in  a  forest,  partly  devoured  by 
wolves,  iii.  83. 

Petrarch,  i.  47. 

Phalain,  madame  de,  ii.  153. 

Phellippeau,  iii.  64.  Execution  of,  iii. 
67. 

Philibert  duke  of  Savoy  appointed  to 
the  command  of  Philip’s  army,  i.  221. 

Philip  I.  of  France,  i.  32.  Death  of,  i. 
36. 

Philip  II.  of  France,  i.  42.  Assumes 
the  cross,  i,  43.  Returns  home  from 
Palestine,  i.  44.  Conquers  Norman¬ 
dy,  i.  45.  Death  of,  i.  51. 

Philip  III.  of  France,  called  the  Hardy, 
i.  65.  Death  of,  i.  67. 

Philip  IV.  of  France,  i.  67.  His  char¬ 
acter,  i.  68.  Invades  Flanders,  i.  69. 
Leagues  with  the  Scotch,  ib.  An¬ 
nexes  Lyons  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  i.  73.  Death  of,  i.  74. 

Philip  V.  of  France,  i.  75.  Death  of, 
ib. 

Philip  VI.  crowned  at  Rheims,  i.  77. 
Favors  the  Scotch,  i.  79.  Death  of, 
i.  83. 

Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  i.  94.  Death 
of,  i.  98. 

Philip  of  Spain  marries  Mary  queen 
of  England,  i.  218.  Concludes  a 
treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy,  i.  229.  Es¬ 
tablishes  the  inquisition,  ib. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  proposes  to  abdicate 
the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  ii.  158. 
His  son  died;  remounts  the  throne ; 
concludes  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Austria,  ii.  159. 

Philip  of  Anjou  succeeds  Charles  king 
of  Spain,  ii.  117.  Departs  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  kingdom,  ib. 

Philip,  don,  of  Spain,  established  in 
the  duchy  of  Parma,  ii.  175. 

Philippa,  daughter  of  Guy  de  Dam- 
piere,  count  of  Flanders,  i.  69. 

Philipsburgh,  siege  of,  ii.  164. 

Pichegru,  iii.  86.  Arrest  of,  iii.  179. 
Found  strangled  in  his  prison,  iii. 
181. 

Piedmont,  king  of,  forced  to  abdicate ; 
exiled  to  Sardinia,  iii.  139. 

Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  chamberlain  and 
favorite  of  Philip  III.,  i.  67. 

Pietro  de  Medici,  i.  137. 

Pilnitz,  conferences  of,  iii.  9. 

Pitt,  the  English  minister,  the  over¬ 
throw  of,  and  rise  of  lord  Bute’s  in¬ 
fluence,  ii.  192.  Voted  by  the  con¬ 
vention  to  be  the  “  enemy  of  the 
human  race,”  iii.  60.  His  opinion 
of  the  French  revolution,  ib.  En¬ 
courages  England  to  continue  hos¬ 
tilities  with  France,  iii.  90.  Aban¬ 
dons  the  helm  of  the  state  to  Ad¬ 
dington,  iii.  167.  Death  of,  iii.  201. 

Pius  VII.,  pope,  iii.  163.  Makes  a 
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journey  to  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,  iii.  185. 

Poland  invaded  by  the  Mogul,  i.  57. 
The  partition  of,  ii.  202.  Second 
partition  of,  iii.  78. 

Pompadour,  madame  de,  her  influence 
with  the  king,  ii.  178.  Her  friend¬ 
ship  for  duesnel,  ii.  179.  Her  letter 
to  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
ib.  Establishes  manufactories  and 
public  buildings,  to  encourage  art, 

ii.  181.  Ordered  to  retire  from  court ; 
recalled  by  the  king,  ii.  185.  Death 
of,  ii.  196. 

Pombal,  marquis  de,  destroys  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  ii.  194. 

Pope,  the,  endeavors  to  found  his  spir¬ 
itual  authority  by  temporal  power, 
i.  16. 

Port  Royal  des  Champs,  the  abbaye  of, 
the  retreat  of  Pascal  and  Arnaud, 
razed  to  the  ground  by  a  decree  of 
Louis  XIV.,  ii.  161. 

Pradt,  abbd  de,  archbishop  of  Mechlin, 

iii.  250. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  i.  112. 

Prague,  battle  of,  ii.  186. 

Presburg,  treaty  of,  iii.  199. 

Prie,  marquis  du,  ii.  156. 

Prie,  madame  du,  exhorts  the  queen 
to  interfere  with  the  king  in  behalf 
of  Bourbon,  ii.  157. 

Protestants,  persecutions  of  the,  i.  180. 
An  indiscriminate  and  general  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the,  i.  253. 

Pyrenees,  at  the  treaty  of  the,  France 
assumed  its  present  form  and  ex¬ 
tent,  ii.  86. 

a. 

Quasdono  witch  dispatched  by  Wurm- 
ser,  with  20,000  men,  to  march  round 
Lago  di  Garda,  and  cut  off  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  French,  iii.  115. 

Quesnal,  ii.  166. 

Cluesne,  admiral  du,  ii.  99. 

duerouailles,  mademoiselle  de,  a  Bre¬ 
ton  beauty,  better  known  as  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  ii.  93. 

R. 

Rabelais,  i.  205. 

Ramillies,  battle  of,  ii.  125. 

Rampon,  iii.  106. 

Rancour,  battle  of,  ii.  174. 

Rapp,  general,  aide-de-camp  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  iii.  166. 

Rastadt,  treaty  of  ii.  134. 

Ravenna,  battle  of  i.  148. 

Raymond  VI.  count  of  Toulouse,  ex¬ 
communicated,  i.  47.  Delivers  up 
his  cities  and  fortresses ;  suffers 
himself  to  be  flogged  in  the  church 
of  St.  Giles,  i.  48. 

Raymond,  Roger,  viscount  Beziers,  i. 
48.  Death  of,  i.  49. 

Raymond  VII.  count  of  Toulouse,  and 


all  his  towns,  submit  to  the  cru 
saders,  i.  53.  Death  of,  i.  60 

Raymond  Berenger,  count  ol  Prov¬ 
ence,  i.  55.  Death  of,  i.  56. 

Rebecqui,  iii.  17. 

Recamier,  madame,  iii.  81. 

Reformation,  spread  of  the,  i.  184.  Its 
progress  in  the  German  states,  i. 
191. 

Remy  (Saint),  bishop  of  Rheims,  sup¬ 
plicates  for  the  silver  vase  taken  at 
the  defeat  of  Soissons,  i.  9. 

Renaud,  a  valet  in  the  service  of  Du- 
mouriez,  his  heroism  at  the  battle 
of  Jemappes,  iii.  26. 

Rend  de  Vaudeinont,  duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  i.  126.  Recovers  his  heritage 
of  Lorraine;  Nancy,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  surrenders  to  him,  i. 
127.  Death  of,  i.  130. 

Rdnd  II.  of  Lorraine,  i.  130. 

Rdnde,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  i.  184. 

Renti,  siege  of,  i.  218. 

Retz,  de,  memoirs  of,  ii.  55.  Some  of 
his  maxims,  ii.  64. 

Reubel,  member  of  the  executive  di¬ 
rectory,  iii.  100. 

Reveillon,  a  rich  manufacturer,  of 
the  fauxbourg  of  St.  Antoine,  ii. 
224. 

Revolution,  signs  of  the,  ii.  177.  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the,  ii. 231.  Remarks 
on  the,  iii.  7.  Remarks  on  the,  af¬ 
ter  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  iii. 
34.  Close  of  the,  iii.  152. 

Rheingraf,  a  German  leader,  engages 
in  single  combat  with  Coligiii ;  is 
slain,  i.  247. 

Rhine,  confederation  of  the,  iii.  202. 
Richmond,  count  de,  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Englishat  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court ;  conceives  a  hatred  to  the 
English ;  obtains  the  office  of  con¬ 
stable  of  France,  i.  107. 

Richelieu  bishop  of  Lucon,  distin¬ 
guishes  himself  in  the  states-gene- 
ral,  ii.  18.  Accompanies  Mary  of 
Medicis  to  Blois,  ii.  19.  Ordered  to 
quit.  Blois  and  retire  to  his  bishopric, 
ii.  20.  Recalled  to  effect  an  accom¬ 
modation  between  Mary  of  Medi¬ 
cis  and  her  son,  ii.  21.  Gains  over 
to  the  queen  the  aristocracy  and  the 
reformers,  ii.  22.  Obtains  his  broth¬ 
er’s  bishopric;  visits  Paris;  courts 
popularity  by  preaching,  ii.  25.  Ob¬ 
tains  a  cardinal’s  hat,  ii.  26.  Defies 
the  pope  and  Spain;  sends  an  army 
into  the  Vateline,  and  expels  the 
Spaniards,  ii.  27.  Conspiracies 
against,  ii. 29.  Forbids  Buckingham 
to  visit  Paris,  ii.  30.  Declared  prime 
minister;  assumes  the  title  of  gen¬ 
eralissimo;  advances  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force  to  humble  the 
pride  of  Austria,  ii.  34.  Gains 
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a  complete  ascendency  over  the 
king;  exposes  the  selfish  views  of 
Mary  of  Medicis,  ii.  35.  Implores 
forgiveness  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  ii. 
36.  Unpopularity  of,  ib.  Supports 
the  Protestants,  ii.  39.  Causes  an 
army,  with  the  king  at  its  head,  to 
march  into  Lorraine,  ii.  40.  His 
administration  of,  ii.  42.  Leads  an 
army  to  the  conquest  of  Roussillon, 
and  brings  the  king  with  him,  ii. 
49.  Death  of,  ii.  51.  His  character 
and  administration,  ii.  53. 

Richelieu,  due  de,  ii.  160.  Dispatched 
to  Vienna  to  endeavor  to  accom¬ 
modate  differences,  and  to  counter¬ 
act  Ripperda,  ib.  Appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against 
the  island  of  Minorca  ;  effects  a 
landing,  ii.  184.  Presses  the  siege 
of  Fort  St.  Philip,  ib.  Arrives  at 
Hanover  to  supersede  D‘Estr6es  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  ii.  187. 

Rincon,  ambassador  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  murdered  by  order  of  Del  Gu- 
asto,  i.  193. 

Ripperda,  envoy  of  Philip  V.  to  the 
court  of  Austria,  ii.  159. 

Robert  the  Strong,  i.  26. 

Robert  the  Wise  marries  Bertha, 
widow  of  the  count  of  Blois,  i.  27. 
Compelled  to  put  away  his  wife 
Bertha,  and  marry  Constance, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
i.  28.  His  character  and  death,  i.  29. 

Robert,  brother  to  Henry  I.  of  France, 
obtains  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  i. 
29. 

Robert,  brother  of  Louis,  takes  the 
title  of  count  of  Artois,  i.  55.  Death 
of,  i.  70. 

Robespierre,  ii.  237.  Character  of,  ii. 
267  His  speech  at  the  Jacobin 
meeting,  iii.  18.  His  reply  to  Lou- 
vet’s  speech,  iii.  24.  Demands  the 
immediate  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
iii.  28.  Proposes  that  all  suspected 
persons  should  be  put  under  arrest, 
iii.  43.  Attributes  all  the  reverses 
of  the  republican  arms  to  the  inef¬ 
ficiency  of  Dumouriez  and  La  Fay¬ 
ette,  iii.  56.  Accused  of  modera¬ 
tion,  iii.  66.  Ordains  a  fete  in  honor 
of  the  Deity ;  causes  himself  to  be 
chosen  president  of  the  day,  and 
high  priest  of  the  ceremonial,  iii. 
69.  Opens  a  bureau  or  office  of  po¬ 
lice  in  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  where  lie  himself  sat,  iii.  70. 
Interferes  for  the  release  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  Theot,  ib.  Ascends  the  tribune ; 
his  speech,  iii.  71.  His  answer  to 
the  accusation  of  Billaud  Varennes, 
iii.  72.  Arrest  and  rescue  of,  iii.  73. 
Execution  of,  iii.  74. 

fiochefoucault,  due  de  la,  i.  232. 


Rouchefoucault,  due  de  la,  and  La 
Fayette,  prompt  Louis  XVI.  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  offer  him  the  means,  ii. 
262. 

Rodney,  admiral,  ii.  212. 

Rolica,  battle  of,  iii.  227. 

Rohan,  a  prelate  of  the  jesuit  party, 
consecrates  Dubois  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  ii.  152. 

Roland,  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  the 
hero  of  Ariosto,  and  prefect  of  the 
frontiers  of  Brittany,  i.  18. 

Roland,  madame,  her  opinion  of  Du¬ 
mouriez,  ii.  253.  Her  letter  to  the 
king,  ii.  256.  Execution  of,  iii.  58. 

Rollo,  i.  20.  Possesses  Normandy  as 
its  hereditary  duke;  swears  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Charles;  is  baptized  with 
his  whole  army,  i.  23. 

Rome,  royalty  abolished  in,  i.  13.  Con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  all  western  cities; 
its  bishop  placed  above  all  other 
bishops,  i.  16.  The  church  of,  on 
what  it  raised  its  authority,  i.  31. 
Carried  by  storm,  i.  175.  Purchases 
the  mercy  of  Napoleon  at  the  price 
of  some  millions  of  ready  money, 
and  an  enormous  quantity  of  her 
best  works  of  art,  iii.  114. 

Roncesvaux,  i.  18. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  forces  the  port  of 
Vigo  ;  captures  and  destroys  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  ii.  120.  Takes 
Gibraltar,  ii.  123. 

Rosebach,  battle  of,  ii.  188. 

Rosebecque,  battle  of,  i.  95. 

Rostopchin,  governor  of  Moscow,  iii. 
323. 

Roussillon,  edict  of,  i.  241. 

Royer,  Collard,  iii.  178. 

Ruinbold,  Sir  George,  iii.  182. 

Russia  concludes  an  alliance  with 
England,  iii.  192. 

Ruvigny,  earl  of  Galway,  ii.  123. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  ii.  112. 

S. 

Sackville,  lord  George,  ii.  190. 

Saint  Andr6,  mareschal,  i.206.  Killed 
in  the  battle  of  Dreux,  i.  239. 

St.  Antoine,  battle  of,  ii.  80. 

St.  Aubin,  battle  of,  i.  134. 

St.  Bartholomew,  i.  252. 

St.  Dominick,  order  of,  instituted,  i. 
48. 

St.  Domingo,  civil  war  in,  iii.  174. 

St.  Germain,  count,  offers  a  gallant 
resistance  to  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  at  Crevelt,  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  ii.  189.  Created  minister 
of  war,  ii.  208. 

St.  Hilaire,  general,  iii.  234. 

St.  Jaques,  battle  of,  i.  112. 

St.  Just,  iii.  72.  Arrest  and  rescue  of, 
iii.  73.  Execution  of,  iii.  74. 

St.  Louis,  order  of,  instituted,  ii.  109. 

St.  Pol,  count,  created  constable  of 
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France,  i.  119.  Excites  the  king 
against  duke  Charles,  i.  121.  Be¬ 
headed  at  the  Place  de  Greve,  i.  124. 

St.  Ruth  leads  a  military  expedition, 
called  the  dragonnades,  against  the 
Protestants,  ii.  104. 

St.  Simon,  duke,  his  opinion  of  Du¬ 
bois,  ii.  152.  His  opinion  of  the  re¬ 
gent  Orleans,  ii.  153. 

St.  Quentin,  siege  of,  i.  222. 

Saladin  takes  Jerusalem,  i.  43. 

Salic  law  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
states-geneval,  i.  75. 

Salisbury,  lord,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Mansourah,  i.  59. 

Salles  declares  the  opinion  of  the  Gi¬ 
ronde  ;  proposes  to  decree  Louis 
XVI.  guilty,  but  to  leave  the  pun¬ 
ishment  to  be  fixed  by  the  people  in 
their  primary  assemblies,  iii.  30. 

Saluces,  marquis  of,  i.  177.  Death  of, 

i.  190. 

Sartines,  M.  de,  minister  of  marine, 

ii.  133. 

Savary,  iii.  167. 

Savonnieres,  M.  de,  ii.  239. 

Savoy,  duke  of,  i.  292. 

Savoy,  prince  Thomas  of,  ii.  42. 

Saxe,  mareschal,  leads  a  large  army 
to  the  siege  of  Tournay,  ii.  172.  In¬ 
vests  Maestricht,  ii.  175. 

Saxons  overcome  by  Charlemagne, 
i.  15. 

Scheirer,  iii.  140. 

Scliill,  colonel,  iii.  235. 

Schomberg,  general  of  the  German 
auxiliaries,  i.  275.  Commands  the 
royal  forces,  ii.  33. 

Schwerin,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  service,  ii.  167. 

Sebastiani,  iii.  172. 

Segur,  general  de,  iii.  194. 

Semblancay,  execution  of,  i.  165. 

Senef,  battle  of,  ii.  97. 

Serrurier,  iii.  116. 

Servan,  minister  of  war,  ii.  255. 

Sextus  V.,  pope,  i.  272. 

Sforza  Ludovico,  i.  141. 

Sforza,  Francis,  i.  186. 

Siagrius  governs  Soissons,  i.  9. 

Sicard,  abbd,  ii.  269. 

Sicily  conquered  by  Charles  of  An¬ 
jou,  i.  64. 

Sieyes,  abbd,  his  character,  ii.  226. 
Proposes  a  plan  for  neutralizing  in¬ 
surrection,  iii.  84.  Chosen  in  place 
of  Reubel  in  the  directory,  iii.  142: 
Resigns,  iii.  150.  Made  one  of  the 
provisional  consuls  charged  with 
preparing  the  new  constitution,  iii. 
155. 

Sienna,  siege  of,  i.  219. 

Sigismond  duke  of  Austria  abandons 
his  sovereignty  over  Switzerland,  i. 
123. 

Simon  the  cobbler,  the  barbarous  tu¬ 


tor  of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  exa 
cution  of,  iii.  74. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester 
the  most  prominent  warrior  of  the 
crusaders,  i.  49. 

Sion,  cardinal,  i.  156. 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  iii.  166. 

Smith,  Mr.  Spenser,  iii.  182. 

Soissons  governed  by  Syagrius,  i.  9. 
Governed  by  rEgidius,  ib. 

Soissons,  count  de,  ii.  43.  Death  of, 
ii.  48. 

Sombreuil,  mademoiselle  de,  ii.  269. 

Sombreuil,  chief  of  the  emigrant  ar¬ 
my,  iii.  85. 

Somerset,  duke  of,  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Morat,  i.  127. 

Soubise,  comte  de,  ii.  24. 

Soult,  marshal,  iii.  140. 

Spain  signs  a  treaty  with  the  French 
republic,  iii.  90. 

Spaniards,  character  of  the,  i.  190. 

Spurs,  battle  of,  i.  149. 

Stael,  madame  de,  iii.  126.  Banished 
from  Paris  by  a  decree  of  exile  is¬ 
sued  by  Napoleon,  iii.  178.  Her 
character  of  Napoleon,  iii.  186. 

Stair,  lord,  ii.  146. 

Stanislaus,  the  exiled  king  of  Poland, 
ii.  157.  Re-elected  king  through 
the  influence  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  ii.  163.  Russia  and  Aus¬ 
tria  declare  against  him  in  favor  of 
the  son  of  the  late  king  Augustus, 
ib.  Gives  up  his  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Poland  ;  receives  Lorraine  in  its 
stead,  as  an  appanage  during  his 
life,  ii.  165. 

Staps,  a  young  German,  seized  in  an 
attempt  to  stab  Napoleon,  iii.  240. 

Stengel,  general,  death  of,  iii.  108. 

Suffolk,  duke,  i.  165.  Killed  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  i.  169. 

Sully,  minister  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  i.  285.  Created  superinten¬ 
dent  of  finance,  i.  288.  Abjures  the 
Protestant  faith,  ii.  11.  His  char¬ 
acter,  ii.  13. 

Suwarrow,  the  Russian  general,  iii. 
141.  Ordered  by  the  council  at  Vi¬ 
enna  to  march  into  Switzerland,  iii. 

145.  Considering  himself  betrayed 
by  the  Austrians,  he  broke  his 
sword  in  resentment  and  resigned 
all  command,  vowing  never  more 
to  serve  with  the  imperialists,  iii. 

146. 

Syagrius  defeated  by  Clovis,  i.  9. 

T. 

Taboureau  succeeds Clugny  as  finance 
minister,  ii.  209. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  ii.  300. 

Talbot,  lord,  i.  109.  Death  of,  i.  114. 

Talleyrand,  count  of  Angouleme,  i. 
27. 

Talleyrand,  M.  de,  appointed  to  the 
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minUtrv,  iii.  129.  Sent  to  induce 
Barras  to  resign,  iii.  149.  Rein¬ 
stated  as  minister  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  iii.  157.  Created  prince  of 
Benevento,  iii.  201.  His  anxiety  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  England,  ib. 

Tallien,  his  accusation  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  iii.  72. 

Tanneguy  du  Chatel  assassinates  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  i.  104. 

Teignmouth,  the  town  of,  burned  by 
the  French  admiral  Tourville.ii.  108. 

Templars,  knights,  the  order  of,  abol¬ 
ished,  i.  73. 

Tencin,  cardinal,  a  noted  high  church¬ 
man,  ii.  161. 

Termes,  mareschal  de,  i.  227. 

Terray,  abbe,  finance  minister,  in¬ 
creases  the  taille  or  tax  upon  the 
peasantry,  ii.  202. 

Theobald  count  of  Champagne,  i.  55. 
Accompanies  St.  Louis  to  the  Holy 
Land,  i.  57. 

Theodore  Beza,  a  Protestant  divine, 
i.  236. 

Thibaudeau,  president  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  iii.  84. 

Thiers,  the  French  historian,  iii.  152. 

Thionville,  capture  of,  ii.  56. 

Thomas-a-Becket,  murder  of,  i.  41. 

Thou,  de,  ii.  49.  Execution  of,  ii.  51. 

Thouvenet,  general,  iii.  26. 

Tilsit,  the  peace  of,  iii.  216. 

Torcy,  marquis  de,  ii.  129. 

Torrington,  admiral,  ii.  108. 

Toulon  delivered  up  to  the  English, 
iii.  56.  Siege  of,  iii.  60. 

Touraine  united  to  France,  i.  46. 

Tournay,  siege  of,  ii.  172. 

Tournon,  cardinal  de,  i.  202. 

Tourville,  admiral,  ii.  108. 

Toussaint  l'Ouverture,  a  negro  chief, 
called  the  Black  Bonaparte,  iii.  174. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  iii.  194. 

Trans  rhenane  race,  i.  12. 

Traun,  mareschal,  ii.  171. 

Trent,  the  council  of,  i.  211. 

Treve  de  Dieu,  the  establishment  of, 
i.  31. 

Tristan  the  hermit,  i.  130. 

Trivulzio,  i.  157.  Death  of,  i.  162. 

Tronchet  and  Malesherbes  selected  by 
Louis  XVI.  for  his  counsel,  iii.  29. 

Turenne,  vicomte  de,  ii.  11.  Promises 
to  march  his  army  to  the  support 
of  the  Fronde,  ii.  69.  His  treason  ; 
defeated  by  D’ Erlach,  ii.  71.  Enters 
the  north  of  France;  marches  to¬ 
wards  the  capital,  ii.  75.  Defeats 
the  efforts  of  Cond<i  to  follow  up  his 
victory,  ii.  78.  Defeats  the  Span¬ 
iards;  raises  the  siege  of  Valenci¬ 
ennes,  ii.  85.  Attacks  a  division  of 
the  imperialists  at  Sintzheim,  and 
defeats  them,  ii.  96.  Death  of,  ii. 
98. 


Turgot,  minister  of  finance  to  Louis 
XVI.,  ii.  206.  Dismissed  from  the 
ministry,  ii.  208. 

Tuscany  signs  a  treaty  with  the 
French  republic,  iii.  90. 

V. 

Valentinois,  duchess  of,  exiled  ;  her 
jewels  and  estates  confiscated  in 
tavor  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  i.  231. 

Valette,  due  de  la,  ii.  46. 

Valliere,  mademoiselle  de  la,  public¬ 
ly  acknowledged  as  mistress  of 
Louis  XIV.,  ii.  89.  Retires  to  a 
convent,  ii.  90. 

Valmy,  battle  of,  iii.  12. 

Vauban,  the  celebrated  engineer,  ii. 
91. 

Vaudois,  the,  a  sect  holding  the  same 
religious  opinions  as  the  Albigen- 
ses,  i.  201. 

Vanguyon,  due  de  la,  ii.  205. 

Vendome,  due  de,  ii.  22. 

Venice,  the  doge  of,  terrified  by  the 
menaces  of  Napoleon,  passes  a  de¬ 
cree  dissolving  their  ancient  con¬ 
stitution,  and  establishing  a  kind 
of  municipal  democracy  in  its 
stead,  iii.  125. 

Vergniaud,  the  famous  orator  of  the 
Gironde,  iii.  19.  His  eloquent 
speech  in  reply  to  Robespierre,  on 
his  demanding  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  Louis  XVI.,  iii.  30.  Trial 
of,  iii.  57.  Execution  of,  iii.  58. 

Vergennes,  count  de,  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  recalled  by  Loui3 
XVI.  to  preside  over  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment,  ii.  206.  Succeeds  in  ex¬ 
citing  Spain  to  unite  her  maritime' 
force  with  that  of  France,  in  order 
to  crush  the  naval  superiority  of 
England,  ii.  210. 

Versailles,  assembly  of  notables  at,  ii. 
216.  Fete  at,  ii.  238.  The  prison¬ 
ers  of  Orleans  massacred  in  the 
orangery1  of,  iii.  13. 

Vervins,  treaty  of,  i.  286. 

Victor,  marshal,  iii.  239. 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  ii.  165. 

Villaret,  Joyeuse,  iii.  79. 

Villars,  mareschal,  sent  against  the 
Protestants  at  Cevennes ;  treats 
with  their  chiefs,  and  grants  them 
tolerance,  ii.  123.  Commands  on 
the  Rhine  ii.  127.  Anecdote  of,  ii. 
164. 

Villa  Viciosa,  battle  of,  ii.  132. 

Villeroi,  mareschal,  takes  the  com 
mand  in  Flanders,  ii.  124.  Defeat 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  ii.  126. 

Visigoths  possess  Aquitain  and  Tou 
louse,  i.  8.  Their  monarch  becomes 
an  Arian,  i.  10. 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  iii.  264. 

Voltaire  visits  London  ;  becomes  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  names  of  Locko 
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and  Newton,  ii.  146.  Character  of 
his  writings,  ii.  154.  Sent  to  Berlin 
to  induce  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
resume  hostilities  with  Austria,  ii. 
170. 

W. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  iii.236. 

Waldeck,  prince  of,  ii.  172. 

Walpole,  Horace,  British  ambassador 
at  Paris,  his  friendship  for  cardinal 
Fleury,  ii.  160. 

Washington,  ii.  212. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  iii.  227. 

Whitworth,  lord,  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador,  his  interview  with  Napoleon, 
iii.  173. 

William  III.  of  England  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Neerwiuden,  ii.  110. 
Death  of,  ii.  119. 

William,  count  of  Poictiers,  under¬ 
takes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  i.  39. 

William,  prince,  of  Prussia,  iii.  206. 

Wimpfen,  general,  iii.  52. 


Wirtemberg,  duke  of,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  king,  iii.  199. 

Witekind  leads  the  Saxons  against 
the  Franks,  i.  18. 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  i.  161. 

Wolfe,  general,  ii.  191. 

Wurmser  rallies  the  disheartened 
troops  of  Beaulieu  ;  advances  to  re¬ 
lieve  Mantua  ,  iii.  114.  Surrenders 
with  upwards  of.  3000  men  to  Na¬ 
poleon,  iii.  116. 

Y. 

York,  duke  of,  takes  Valenciennes, 
iii.  56.  Lays  siege  to  Dunkirk  ;  at¬ 
tacked  by  Houchard  and  Jourdan, 
obliged  to  retreat,  iii.  60.  Refuses 
to  obey  an  Austrian  general ;  the 
emperor  himself  obliged  to  take  the 
field,  iii.  77. 

Z. 

Zachary,  pope,  issues  a  bull,  declar¬ 
ing  Pepin  the  legitimate  monarch 
of  the  Franks,  i.  13. 

Zuinglius,  the  reformer,  i.  185. 

Zurich,  battle  of,  iii.  146. 


THE  END. 


